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UNITED AIRCRAFT’S RENTSCHLER 


"The engine is the key to air supremacy.” 





$6.00 A YEAR (REG, U. S, PAT. OFF.) VOL, LVII-NO.22 





Enjoy Your Vacation More 
in the Worlds Most Modern Car 





ow’'s THE TIME when your car should be a Twin Beds ... with Airflyte Construction that’s 
N magic carpet to a summer of fun. double-rigid, super-safe... with a Reclining Seat, 
That's why we built this 1951 Nash Airflyte and the fresh air comfort of the Weather Eve. 
with a huge luggage compartment to carry all the Before you start this summer's trip, won't you 
equipment the family needs . . . with so much look ata Nash Airflyte? And drive it? Get the best car 
room in the super-size interior that you can have for your vacation—the best ear for the years ahead. 


Photography by Sorra 





Everything goes! Yes, you can even Small fry dow t fret when there's an Home is where the Nash is. This spa- 
earry your fishing and sleeping equip- Airliner Reclining Seat for afternoon cious interior becomes your own private 
ment—plus all the baggage. This huge lug- naps. Mother and Dad, too, can take cabin in seconds—seats convert to Twin 
gage compartment is twice as big as some. turns relaxing while the other drives. Beds without disturbing luggage. 
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For playload or payload! \vs the New all-time record for gasoline mile- 
Rambler All-Purpose Sedan, most useful age! In the 810-mile Mobilgas Economy 
ear ever built. From family sedan to Run the Rambler Convertible Sedan with The Ambassador + The Statesman * The Rambler 
heavy hauler at the drop of a tailgate! overdrive averaged 31.05 miles a gallon, Noth Motor k tor Corp., Detroit, Mich, 


sit Detroit in 1951—Its 250th Anniversary Yeor. 











From Zen 


leader in 
—comes this supreme new creation, the only radio 
of its kind in the world! It is the newest develop- 
ment of the portable radio that made Zenith world- 
famous for overseas reception in World War II. 
The portable whose list of owners reads like a 
Who's Who of the World. 

Your Zenith dealer invites you to reach across 
oceans and continents with it. To tune in short 
wave marine broadcasts, weather bulletins and 
amateur stations. To see how its amazing Humid- 
ity-Proofed Chassis guards against loss of sensi- 
tivity even in the most humid surroundings. 


ith—the world's 
ortable radios 





For your home—your office—your travels ... for 
a gift to a loved one in the armed for ... the 
Zenith® Super Trans-Oceanic is beyond compare. 
There is no other to match it in the performance 
and quality you want in times like these. 
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NEW! MARINE AND WEATHER SHORT WAVE 


NEW! 38 TO 150 METER CONTINUOUS 


p and > n sations, in- 
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for “distance” 





PLUS TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
STANDARD RECEPTION 


Tune in stations across the 


NEW! TRANS-WORLD 
SHORT WAVE RECEPTION 
ns r 











Zenith Radio Corpo- 
tation, Chicago 39, 
Ill.* Over 30 Years 
of “Know-How” in 
Radionics® Exclu- 
sively * Also Makers of 
Fine Hearing Aids 


































How to muzzle 
the dog days 


Old man hot weather and his twin, high humid- 
ity, are going to be held in leash this summer. 
Millions of men will be dressed spring-cool and 
fall-crisp all summer long. 

What's the secret? The rayon suit! 

Its airy open-weave construction . . . its smart 
draping qualities . . , its good looks and reason- 
able price make an immediate hit with comfort- 
wise males everywhere. 

As a probable owner of one or more rayon 
suits, this story of summer ease may be old hat 
to you. But have you seen the new numbers now 
at your favorite shop? Textile and clothing man- 
ufacturers have this year surpassed themselves. 
Working with Avisco rayon they have come up 
with a wonderful array of new patterns, new 
colors and handsome styling. 

Better see them at your favorite store while 
you can still pick and choose! American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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on every trip 
in the Timetable! | 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 
COACH TICKETS 
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- a PS 
> - —SHARE A SAVING. 
SHARE A BEDROOM—S 
Se CHILDREN UP TO FIVE RIDE FREE. When on trips with folks you know. 
COACH FARES ARE LOW by contras for, From five to twelve, half fare. Pullman rooms hold two in comfort. 
i y f 0 ay oT. 2 ¥ Ps “6 
baleen ie ‘ ieee Saves plenty if your journey : It’s the thrifty way to go! 
And New York Central coaches Is a family affair! . 





Offer comfort you'll hurray for! 
Travel These Great Trains 
at Thrifty Coach Fares! 


EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS 


New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Boston, Chicago 


OHIO STATE LIMITED 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Springfield, 
Columbus, New York 


THE PACEMAKER 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


New York, Boston, Indianapolis, St. Louis 













BUT THE MOST IMPORTANT SAVING 














iG. 
~~ ey “ ¢ aeaue yu see Is the way you're saved from care. - MERCURY — TWILIGHT 
There's no charge for bags, y« Pe. = Tae reathe etroit, Michigan cities, Chicago 
A ata For, in any kind of weather, 
And a good-sized trunk can travel Fo mb eae NEE JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Central surely gets 5 Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati 


¢ baggage car for rree! 
In the baggag ame 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 





NEW YORK 
CENTRAL ) 
SYSTEM / 
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invisible “‘traffie cop”’ 


Edwards Signal Boards Guard 
Smooth, Safe Flow of Traffic 
through World’s Biggest, 
Busiest Bus Terminal 








Motor Mecca! Daily over 2500 buses link the 
world’s biggest city with all parts of the nation. 
Terminal’s roof provides additional parking space 
for 450 private cars. 


Hidden under a plate at the foot of each of the 31 moving stairs 
that daily carry over 130,000 passengers through the new Port Authority 

Bus Terminal in New York is an Edwards-engineered signal board. Pheocctoogescat 3 ove a Sear “pete 
From this board sensitive electrical “fingers” stretch to potential insure the swift, orderly flow of thousands of pas- 

failure points. If trouble occurs on any stairway, these invisible “traffic sengers from one Terminal level to another. 
cops” instantly indicate its source ... enable the Terminal’s engineers 
to repair it quickly before dangerous congestion can result. 
This unique installation shows how Edwards equipment safe- 
guards lives and property and insures economies through greater 
operating efficiency in business and institutions everywhere. 





° Architects and engineers depend on Edwards 


Whatever your need in electric signaling . . . a musical door chime for the 

home or a communication or fire alarm system for hospital, school, 

| business or industry, Edwards can help you. Write on your business 
letterhead to Dept. T-28, Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 





Trouble Shooter! Hidden beneath stairway, 
this compact 6” x 7” Edwards Signal Board is con- 


| 
| stantly on the alert to spot trouble . . . saves 
valuable time and labor in maintenance. 
» ® 


World’s Most Reliable Time, Communication and Protection Products 
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Acclaimed by 400,000 Ocean Travelers! 


In the two short years since the Bocing 
é > 
Stratocruiser made its first commercial 
passenger flight, it has become the un- 
disputed choice of passengers in ovcr- 
r > 
ocean travel. 
Today the twin-deck 
transport is as familiar a sight in Rio and 
I g 
London, Honolulu and Tokyo as in 
New York, Seattle or Los Angeles. 


In operation on four major airlines, 


great super- 


Stratocruisers have made 15,500 trips, 


carricd $00,000 passengers, and flown 





more than 45,000,000 miles. On over- 
ocean routes alone, they have trans- 
ported nearly 400,000 people! 

The tremendous popularity of the 
Stratocruiser is casy to explain. More 
spacious than any competing aircraft, 
it offers ample room for passengers to 
move about in main cabin or lower-deck 
lounge. The finest altitude conditioning 
in any transport permits smooth, high- 
level flight with complete comfort. And 


Bocing-designed seating, lighting and 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now in service on 


Pan American World Airways Northwest Airlines 


United Air Lines 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, the B-47 Stratojet and the C-97 Stratofreighter 


dressing-room facilities add to the pleas 





ure of Stratocruiser travel. 

No other plane-builder can match 
Bocing’s four-engine aircraft experience, 
proved in the performance of the carly 
transocean Clipper flying boats and 
Stratoliners, the B-17 Flying Fortresses, 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts and C-97 
Stratofreighters. People know the i: 
tegrity of Boeing research, design and 
engineering. They like to fly in Boeing 


built aircraft. 


BOEING 





Reader’s Digest Story Tells How to 
hy ge) Lo] >) Mle} slo]: 


STOP BAD BREATH 


both at same time! 





Wonderful Green Tablet Contains 
Nature’s Deodorant, CHLOROPHYLL! 
Safely Eliminates Offensive Odors 


Inside Your Body—For Full Day! 
An article in Reader’s Digest reports an 
amazing “green medicine”’ that can safely 
stop bad breath and body odor, both at 
the same time! It’s chlorophyll, Nature’s 
deodorant. Chlorophyll is available now 
at drug counters, in tiny tablets, called 
“ENNDS”. One or two tablets every 
morning can end your worry about 
offensive odors, for a full day! 





Sweetens Breath with Amazing Speed— 
Tobacco, Onion, Alcohol Odors Vanish! 


“ENNDS” do far more than just cover 
up odors temporarily. They eliminate 
most unpleasant odors at source, inside 
your body! Quickly, safely stop mouth 
odors and halitosis. (For extra breath 
protection, dissolve another tablet on 
tongue after eating, smoking or drinking.) 





IMPORTANT! Research proving 
safety and effectiveness of cieroph™ 
in eliminating body and breath = ob 
was done with “ENNDS” table oe 
each tablet containing a full dosag 

of 100 mgms. of “Darotol —— s 
brand of chlorophyilins)- Other table’ ee 
which contain smaller — Pet 
chlorophyll, are now being sol od 
they cannot produce the same resv' 


a’ 
os ““ENNDS”’. 


In about an hour, body odors are gone, 
too—deodorized—even odors caused by 
perspiration. You're fresh as a daisy 





from head to toe. That’s why ““ENNDS” 
are a real blessing! That’s why over 
25,000,000 have already been sold! 








Pleasant-Tasting Tablet Proved Safe 
Remember: the active ingredient in 
“ENNDS” is chlorophyll, Nature’s own 
deodorant. This “green medicine’ is 
safe as any green vegetable, according 
to Reader’s Digest story. Doesn't stop 
perspiration—simply deodorizes it. So 
you can safely take these wonder tablets 
every single day! 





More Value—More Tablets 





Protects All Day— Or Money Back! 
Yes, they keep working all day long. 
Guaranteed to eliminate body and breath 
odors for full day—or money back! So 
don’t risk embarrassment. Stop bad 
breath and body odor, both at the same 
time, this easy way. Get “ENNDS” at drug 
counters. Cost only a few pennies a day. 


““ENNDS” CAN SAFELY STOP 
UNDERARM + FOOT - BREATH ODORS 
FROM ALL THESE CAUSES: 


Perspiration - Tobacco+ Onions+ Garlic 
Halitosis - Alcohol « Nervousness 


AT ALL DRUG COUNTERS 
Tankss A9¢ Seteuiee’ $1.25 “Fosiatin’ $2.75 
Also available in Conada 








‘ENNDS 


CHLOROPHYLL TABLETS 
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LETTERS 


Willie McGee 
Sir: 

Thank you for a clear and honest May 14 
report on the Willie McGee case. 

It would have been very easy for Time to 
twist the facts in such a way as to make the 
story even more sensational than the case 
itself. This was not done, and because of the 
manner in which your reporting is done, 
Time is a household word in the homes of 
the South as well as all over the world. 

Davin W. Dorris 





Bassfield, Miss. 
Sir: 

Your article . . . shows that you . . . are 
not very realistic. If you were, then you 
wouldn't go around calling innocent people 


Communists because they try to fight for 
civil rights 

ALEXANDER AYERS 
Suitland, Md. 


q Tie called no innocent people Com- 
munists, did point out the facts—that 
Communists took over the McGee de- 
fense and used the case to increase ra- 
cial tension —Eb. 


SIR 
APPRECIATE THE FACTUAL HANDLING OF THE 

MCGEE CASE, YOU DID THE NATION AND JUS- 

TICE A SERVICE IN REVEALING THE TRUE FACTS 


IN A CASE IN WHICH SO MANY MISSTATEMENTS 


WERE CIRCULATED BY COMMUNIST-INSPIRED 
GROUPS. FIELDING L. WRIGHT 

GOVERNOR OF MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON, MISS. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockeieller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
$6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 
spee ditions, Hawaii, 1 yr 


3 yrs., $15.50. Plane 
r., $8.00; : 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, y 









Virgin Islands, Continental Europe 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., 
For U.S. and Canadian active military personnel 
anywhere in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 





Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mer. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc 
tions for change of address to 


Time 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 







When ordering 
and furnish an 
If unable to do so, please 
ssed, Change ca 


ate exactly 








Advertising Correspondence should be addre 
Time e & Life Building, 9 Rocketeller 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1951 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 


Convention. 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 






use for republicat of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly News zine or obtained from The 





Associated Press. 


Time, INc. also publishes Lire, Fortune and Tue 
MAGAzine oF BuiLpinc, Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore lent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
Preside 

Executiv 
ard Black 
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Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxation 
are essential to good health. Now that the sum- 
mer months are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity for out- 
door activities. 

Summer holidays, however, are often marred 
by accidents and injuries. That is why it is 
important to know first aid and other measures 


eee 
FOR YOUR SUMMER SAFETY 


that may help prevent serious crippling . . . 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 


It is well to remember that if an accident 
occurs and there is any doubt about the seri- 
ousness of the injury, the only safe thing to do 
is—call the doctor at once. Here are some other 
precautions that everyone may take for sum- 
mer health and safety. 





When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after eat- 
ing. Obey all warning signs—especially 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them how 
to swim carly in life. 


When sunning—remember that the sun 
is strong “medicine” and that sunburn 
causes an annual loss of several million 
work days. So, take the sun in small doses 
—about 10 minutes the first day, 20 the 
second, Sunburn usually can be prevented 
by applying a “sun-protective” prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. However, 
to protect yourself against sunstroke or 
heatstroke, avoid long, direct exposure to 
the sun, 


When motoring—constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an agcident, even if other drivers do 
something wrong. By watching traffic care- 
fully, it is often possible to anticipate situa- 
tions that might lead to an accident. Take 
every precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the rules of 
safe driving. 





When exercising—make sure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activity 
to which you are unaccustomed. The best 
rule is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities, He will 
advise you about the kind and amount of 
exercise that will be safe and beneficial. In 
any event, avoid excessive fatigue. 


First aid courses are given in most 
communities by the American Red Cross, 
Taking these courses will help prepare 
you to act quickly and efficiently in case 


of accidental injury. Metropolitan has 
prepared a booklet entitled “First Aid” 
which contains information on how to 
care for many types of emergencies. To 
get a copy, fill in and mail the coupon. 


When camping—watch out for poison 
ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are sensitive. 
Remember the old adage—“‘leaves three, 
let it be.” Also be on guard against other 
poisonous plants, such as poison oak and 
poison sumac. Be prepared for all minor 
injuries—such as cuts and burns—by in- 
cluding a first aid kit in your equipment. 


COPYRIGHT 1951—METROFOLITAN LIFE INSUNANOE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


When starting on a trip—make certain 
that your car is in good condition before 
Starting on a summer outing. Brakes, steer- 
ing mechanism, lights, tires and other vital 
parts should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car gets, 
the more carefully it should be checked 
mechanically. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 751T, “First 
Aid.” 
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| MacArthur v. Truman 
Sir: 

Your careful analysis . . . of the . . . con- 
troversy manifests that the MacArthurites 
would “carry a big stick,” while the Admin- 
istration has been content to “speak softly” 
[Time, April 30]. The Communists have long 
ago proven they respect the “big stick” more 
than any torrent of words or attempt at 
conciliation across the conference table ... 

Epwarb GINES 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: 

In the hubbub going on about Truman v. 
MacArthur, no one seems properly to have 
emphasized the part the U.N. plays in decid- 
ing conduct of the Korean war. The talk is 
all of whether Truman is right in restricting 
the war, or MacArthur is right in extending 













BOB FELLER, 
ace pitcher for the 
Cleveland Indians. 


a 
To enjoy baseball After all, the conflict in Korea is one of 
at its best—go to | the U.N. against Communist aggressors, no 
the ball park | matter how large a part te U.S. plays in the 


regularty! actual fighting. Unless and until the General 


Assembly can be persuaded to sanction the 
military measures advocated by MacArthur, 
any attempt on our part to carry them out 
takes the chance of converting the war into 
| one of the U.S. against North Korea and 

China ... It is by no means established 
that Russia would be as cautious in opposing 
the U.S. as she has been in opposing the 


U.N. in Korea... 
A. B. Mason 


New York City 
| Sir: 

The insinuations made by President Tru- 
man thus far point to this line of defense: 
“MacArthur persuaded everyone that China 
wouldn't attack. She attacked. Now he pro- 
fesses to be more realistic than we about the 
war that couldn’t exist. And what is more, 
he is trying to persuade us that Russia won't 
attack.” ... 

It is clear that MacArthur’s prediction was 
based in part on an assessment of the mili- 
tary situation that would exist if China did 
intervene, and it is not likely that, in making 
this assessment, he foresaw these binding 
“inhibitions on our sea and air arm” which 


17-inch rectangular tube he has accused of causing the stalemate... 


BEALK-DAYLITE TELEVISION sro 


Time [May 14] says, “Douglas MacArthur, 
a man of enormous certainty .. .”, “wise 
and tired old George Marshall.” 

Objections: 1) If Marshall is “old,” so is 
MacArthur. 2) If Marshall is “tired,” he has 
every right and reason to be. He has not 
been getting up at 9 and 10 a.m. for the past 
five years, as his opponent has, and I never 
heard of his having a regular afternoon nap, 
like the man of destiny. . . 

Dr. PETER FLESCH 





17° G-E IS LIFE- 
SIZE—3 times as 
big as 10° screens. 





ERE'S big value from General Electric. 
With most prices soaring, this new 

17-inch G-E console brings you pictures three 
times the size of 10” consoles 2 years ago— 
yet costs even less! What pictures! Crystal clear 
—far or near. A single control automatically  Saoie Tyme! One con- Philadelphia 
gives best sound with best picture. The beau- trol gives best sound with ie 
tiful cabinet is mahogany veneered, hand- ee eee nT ee ee ee 
rubbed to a satin luster. Not mahogany finish Truman-MacArthur controversy, but some- 
but genuine mahogany wood. Swivel casters in body’s got to say a last word, and so far 
base make it easy to turn set in any direction, as I'm concerned, an oldtime cattleman neigh- 
See Model 17C105. $349.95" Incl. Fed. Excise Tax 


bor of mine made a bid for it. 
General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 





On his bi-monthly trip to town, an ardent 
and excitable feminine supporter of the five- 
star general asked the oldtimer his opinion 





“Installation and picture tube protection plan extra. = acas* 
Prices subject to change without notice, slightly higher Wat and South. SUPERB TONE! Big 12°G-E of the fracas: * . ” 
Dynapower speaker for full, “Lord, ma’am, I'm sixty-five years old, 


rich FM sound at its best! he said. “Mac ain’t the first man I’ve known 


4 Z e to lose his job. It don’t worry me a mite.” 
Od can frul your 272 — WELDON F. HEALD 


Portal, Ariz. 


7 ir: 
6 t N ia K A L t L t C R | C . « « Suppose you were the chief executive 
| of a nation engaged in a death struggle, and 


one of your leading military men gave as his 


na 
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MEXICO PANAMA 


Ten southern states plus two in the mid-west 
form the heart of Deltaland, an outstanding 
market for the entire nation. Seattle and San 
Francisco trade with Atlanta and Savannah. 
Minneapolis and Detroit go to Jacksonville; 
Los Angeles is linked with Miami. 

Both within and beyond its heartland —on 
its own routes and on joint DC-6 through- 
plane operations with other lines — Delta is 
known for its friendly, personalized and de- 
pendable service. 

When you travel to or through the South — 
look to Delta for the best in air transportation. 








How to make 

your favorite 

cigarette 
LESS 
IRRITATING! 


The Denicotea Holder filters 
any cigarette. Irritants 
trapped in its crystal filter 
> can't reach, can't harm nose, 
throat, sinuses or lungs. It's 
}| like cutting down on smok- 
ing, without giving up a sin- 
gle cigarette! That's why so 
many doctors recommend 
Denicotea instead 
of banning 
smoking. 




















Nicotine 
And Tars 
y ave better in 
fere | 
than in youl 


Get a Denicotea Holder today! 











Aluminum elector model, 2.50 
Longer model, 
with gold tone elector, 3.50 


In various colors—with extra filters. 


DE-NICOTEA 


CRYSTAL FILTER CIGARETTE HOLDER — 
10 





studied military judgment that in one region 
of conflict your nation had a strong defense 
line, but a line which was strategically poor 
for offensive action. What would be your 
reaction to another general who advocated 
conducting strong offensive action in that 
same region, and was writing letters to the 
opposition party leaders encouraging such an 
offensive action? 

Naturally, you would think the second 
general crazy and remove him from com- 
mand if he became too obnoxious. You have, 
of course, recognized the second general— 
MacArthur. Ii you had followed develop- 
ments closely you would have recognized the 
first general. He also is MacArthur, The man 
who discussed the natural defense line of 
the US. in the Far East and concluded 
his discussion by observing that “it en- 
visions no attack against anyone, nor does 
it provide the bastions essential for offen- 
sive operations .. .” 

CHARLES JAMIESON 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Be Human Week 
Sir: 

More respect should be shown to Mr, Tru- 
man, says J. A. Reid [in a letter to Time, 
May 7). It is up to our President to uphold 
the dignity of his high office. A man should 
stand erect, not be kept erect... 

PerIcLes Pappas 
New Orleans 
Sir: 

...Asa Republican . . . I would like to go 
on record in favor of a “Be Human to Tru- 
man Week.” 

Stuart C. Hatt 
San Jose, Calif. 


Have a Chaw? 


Sir 
Re your May 7 story “The Vanishing 
Chaw”: We manufacture... chewing tobac- 


cos, and our business is very good ... We en- 


joy a nice business from consumers who are | 


employed in plants where smoking is not al- 
lowed ... There are quite a few executives in 
offices who chew tobacco. 

We suggest that the fellow who wrote your 
story ts a survey some day when he is not 
too busy and he will find out that there ase 
plenty of men in all walks of life who still 
enjoy a good chew of tobacco. 

After all, chewing tobacco is our bread and 
butter. 






R. P. KENEFICK 
The Pinkerton Tobacco Co. 
Toledo 


Mr. Incongruous? 
Sir 

During the debate on the Atlantic pact, 
Senator Taft argued that it might be inter- 
preted by the Russians as an “aggressive 
move,” i¢., we should not offend the Rus- 
sians. This of a purely defensive pact de- 
signed to bolster the most important strategic 
area in the world in any war against Russia, 

Now he says that we must conduct “a 
more aggressive war against China ... we 
must not be stopped by any hesitation about 
the possibility that the Russians may come 
into the war” (Tre, May 7]. This of an 
area of far less strategic importance than 
Europe. During the same week he insisted 
that the armed forces should be cut by 500,- 
ooo men and the mobilization budget re- 
duced by $20 billion... 

Joun J. McDonaLp 

Fort Kent, Me. 


Sir: 


. . . Why not make Taft Ambassador to 
Russia? There his constant changes of mind 

















Babys room needs this 


modern touch! 
MERCURY SWITCH 





~~ 


IN NURSERIES. . . in any room .. . the 
click of a wall switch is a thing of the 
past. G-E mercury switches operate 
smoothly, silently. Have these modern 
switches installed in the nursery for si- 
lence—throughout your 
modern touch, 


home for the 


EVEN WHERE NOISE 
is no problem, you'll 
want long-lasting 
mercury switches for 
efficient operation. 
Look for them in 
your new home. 
Have your electrical 
contractor install 
them in your pres- 
ent home. 

Section D60-580, Construction Materials Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut, 


Goo care prul your confadonce tn — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Tadlod bike a 


For men who want 
the best. Comfort 
and fit never before 
experienced in shirts 


j your form 
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Wilbur Shaw says... 





“It’s hard to describe this new Chrysler 
without going off the deep end!”’ 


Here's why America’s most famous driver picked 
Chrysler to pace the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile 
Race...as recorded on tape during his first drive 
in our beautiful new car. 


“It’s a whale of an automobile . . . the most powerful— 
and probably one of the fastest stock sedans manufactured 
in the United States.” 


“It’s pretty hard to describe this car without going off the 
deep end... this car has it in every department!” 


“This engine . . . (the revolutionary new 180-horsepower 
Chrysler FirePower Engine) .. . I can’t get over the amount 
of power and snap .. . it’s incredible . . . even at 70 miles 
an hour, when I step on it the speed walks right on up!” 





“As astonishing as the performance of this engine is, it’s 
only half the story on the new Chrysler. The rest of it is 
power steering . . . (Hydraguide, an exciting new Chrysler 
first) .. . the first on any U. S. passenger automobile, and a 
new Chrysler Fluid-Torque Drive.” 


“This steering combined with the automatic transmission 
... is the nearest thing to an automatic pilot for a car I can 
possibly imagine.” 
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“That makes a lot of automobile in one package. This 
probably is the easiest car to drive that I’ve ever been in 
. . . In fact, I think so much of this car that I’ve selected 
it as the pace car in the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile Race.” 


* * * 


Remember . . . the above words are Wilbur Shaw’s own, 
recorded by tape recorder in the car. Your own reactions 
will be equally enthusiastic! With the revolutionary new 
FirePower engine—with Hydraguide, the first power steering 
in a passenger car—with Oriflow shock absorbers that 
double your comfort on rough roads—Chrysler brings you 
the most thrilling developments in many years. Your 
nearby dealer will be happy to let you get behind the wheel 
and feel these new thrills for yourself. 


Mr. Shaw’s comments are reprinted through the 
courtesy of POPULAR SCIENCE Magazine 


CHRYSLER 


finest engineered cars in the world 
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Orders received by telegram 
get ‘priority’ attention... 
seen first, filled first, 
delivered first! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 








INQUIRIES 


ANSWERING INQUIRIES 


It won’t go 
in one ear 
and out 

the other 
when you 
send a telegram 
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| would keep the Kremlin in such a state of 
confusion it wouldn't find time to pursue its 
course of world domination. 

(Mrs.) Wat. M. SALMON 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Sir: 

The more I hear and read of Bob Taft the 
more I am convinced that the change of the 
pseudonym “Mr. Republican” to “Mr, In- 
congruous” would be most proper. 

Harotp Piotnick, M.D. 
Cincinnati 


Pandit's Mind (Cont'd) 


Sir: 

The Nehru [May 7] cover story should be 
must reading for every honest but woolly- 
headed liberal in the world. 

Our if-and-but diplomacy must give the 
Stalinists a great laugh. That Pandit Nehru, 
a man of vision, should persist in adding to 
the confusion secms to defy explanation . . . 
Many of us feel it is time Western liberals 
take a positive stand in the struggle now 
shaping up. We who do not share either 





MacArthur’s views or his political methods | 


must offer a positive alternative . . . Liberal 
daydreaming today is as outmoded as the 
above-the-knee skirt. 

Ep BANTEY 
Montreal 


Sir: 
Your tendentious smear campaign against 
Pandit Nehru is disgusting 
K. E1IseEMANN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

It is quite a shock to learn that with all of 
his experience, the leader of India’s millions 
is so much a counterpart of the common 
U.S. college, labor union and small church 
variety of confused liberal .. . 

HENRY MAYERS 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Time describes Prime Minister Nehru of 
India as a moralist. Wrong. Mr. Nehru is an 
opportunist who tries to hide his oppor- 
tunism under the cloak of a peace advocate. 
His actions speak so loud it is difficult to 
hear his moralizing . . . 

{He} piously praises the virtues of democ- 
racy, yet sides with Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 
on all international questions not affecting 





India In short, the fence-sitting Mr. 
Nehru seeks to gain all the advant for 
India by playing both ends against the 


middle... 
Henry C. DEYouNG 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| The Only Human Sound Left 
Sir: 


Hurrah for Upton Sinclair! I am delighted 
that someone of importance has spoken out 
against that abominable habit of radio speak- 
ers’ er-er-cring all through their discourse 
| [Time Letters, May 7]. 

The continual repetition of that syllable 
makes me want to scream. But I slam the 
radio off instead ,.. 

Littis HAMILTON 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Sir: 

...1 think Mr. Sinclair errs in condemning 
the “er.” It is the only human sound left in 
otherwise inhumanly machine-perfect per- 
formances. Especially in a program like /n- 
vitation to Learning, the “er” is a refreshing 
reminder of the times when people used to 
translate their thoughts into words... 

Hepwic D. Rappo_t 





Fairfield, Conn 








...they’re backed by 
the resources of the 


world’s largest bank! 


Yes, Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques are known and ac- 
cepted throughout the world. 
75¢ per $100 at banks and 
travel offices everywhere. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





eae 
PREASSURING THE SUCCESS 
OF YOUR NEW YORK, WSIT 


bye ey 
LANE Poa 
\ ce 

IN NEW YORK 
Surrounded by Manhattan's smart 
social and business centers, this re- 
nowned Park Avenue hotel is keyed 
to the demands of a distinguished 
clientele. Its famous standards of ser- 
vice... its quiet luxury and comfort... 


always assure a memorable stay in 


New York. 


A variety of rooms 
or suites available now 








‘ 





cues 





PARK LAN 
Park Ave. at 48th St 
New York 17 





Frank W. Regan, President 
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“| hate 
wet feet!” 


These elongated creek 


canaries point a valuable business 






moral. To wit: nothing like knowing your 

weakness and how to overcome it. 
This, bird lovers, is why smart businessmen faced 
with figure problems invariably choose 
Monroes. Being smart businessmen they know that 
whatever their figuring or accounting problem, 

Monroe makes the model to meet it. Precisely. 

Efficiently. Economically. 


i 


Yes, sir, with figures it pays to wade in with Monroes. _; |, | 


\ 







| 


MONROE 


ie 
Sy ee — 
MACHINES FOR BUSINESS aunainines 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange,N. J. — 
om a 2 


Monroe solves your figuring and accounting problems... 
a model to meet every need! 


BOOKKEEPING 
oat 











VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch” is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 





RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully ovtomatic hos just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
cll your general business figure work. 


Every Monroe is sold only through Monroe-owned branches; serviced by Monroe's factory-trained organization, 
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Disione the troubled times, there is 
one spot on the horizon that has never 
looked brighter. But to see it you have 
to “Look South” !... 


Look South...and see 142 new industrial 
plants located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System last year alone. 


Look South...and see 107 additions made 
last year to existing plants served by the 


at 
lied 





Brightest spot on the Horizon! 


Southern Railway...and 53 new, large 
distribution warehouses. 


Look South...and see a modern industrial 
“wonderland”...alive with ceaseless 
activity today...and radiant with the 
promise of still brighter horizons ahead! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrwreeT FE. Rmrwrns 
~~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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With movies tt really sinks in! 


Dramatic, flexible, interesting . . . sound 
movies demonstrate a point while explain- 
ing it. You'll find movies will deliver un- 
derstanding for you to more people, at less 
cost and more effectively! 

Manufacturers find movies tremendously 
effective in technical training. 


Business—Big and Small—uses movies for 





Movies do an effective teaching job in out-of-the-way 
places clear across the world! Here Papuan natives 
operate their own Filmosound near Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 


You buy for life 
when you buy 
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every sort of selling and sales-training. 
Schools use movies to teach and create 
interest in virtually every subject. 
Religious organizations extend their mes- 


sages of faith with movies. 


At home movies bring selected entertain- 
ment and culture to the whole family. 


ie tek 





‘says E.B 


. the most offective safety presentation,’ 
Peters Supervisor of personnel, the Ohio Oil Co., of 


Terre Haute, Ind.’ 


“Movies make our messages really 
hit home.” 


Bell ¢Howell. «= 











Jor 
Site -* vae 


,.. 


Belle Howell 


As the leading manufacturers of 
16mm sound movie projectors, Bell 
& Howell is qualified to help you 
map out a film program for your 
business or organization . . . help 
you select the equipment that will 
serve you best. 

Make use of the valuable, free 
information offered below.Send for 
it today. 





FILMOSOUND 


16mm Single-Case Filmosound for 
either sound or silent film. Weighs 
only 35% pounds. Full, natural 
sound at all volume levels. Preci- 
sion-built to give most hours of pro- 
jection time. With 6-inch built-in 
speaker or larger separate speakers 
for single or multiple use. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


Bell & Howell 
7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send complete information on the 
subjects checked: (x) 


C) Movies in Business and Industry 
] Movies in Education 


) Movies in Religion 





Movies in the Home 


Special Movie Information for 
Students 


Nome —e 
Address 


City Zone __ State 

Note: If you will write us specifically regard- 
ing your problem we will include additional 
material pertinent to its solution. 

Price subject to change without not 
Guaranteed for life. During life of the 
products, any defects in workmanship 
or materials will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 
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NSURED? Of course: All well-run 

businesses are. But these men were 
fighting time—the most critical factor 
in business today. Replacing even 
those records which could be replaced, 
would have meant months of delay. 

Only 7 percent of fire-gutted busi- 
nesses are as lucky as this one. Play 
safe with yours. Shaw-Walker “‘time- 
engineered” Fire-Files are the sure 
“one premium” fire assurance for 
every valuable record. 

And they give you point-of-use pro- 
tection every hour of the day. All this 
important information within arm’s 
reach, yet out of harm’s way. 

Out of fifty years’ experience, Shaw- 
Walker brings you 34 types of fire- 
proof cabinets to keep records safe for 
years, yet ready to use within seconds! 

There is a complete line of Shaw- 
Walker desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing 


"Both Likes 
Shyseraper* 
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cabinets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office except 
machines—each “‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new business 





or merely wish to modernize worn, 
outdated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


OOOO EERE EEE EEE HEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEEEHEHEEEEEEH HEHE EES 


=—_— 


Time-rated, point-of-use 
protection saves steps 
—steps up production. 


Each drawer an 
individual safe, insulated 
on all six sides. 


Easy-operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 
Free-coasting, 

floater-bearing slides. 


















, @< All Fire-Files equipped 


with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination, 


Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


All around good looks— 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


SOOO S SESH HEHEHE EEEEHSEHHESHEHEHEEEEHHE SHEESH HEEEHEEHEEEHEEES EOE EOES 


GHAW-WALKE 





The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work," is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower ope 
A wealth of information on 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 78, Michigan. 


ting cost! 
office systems and 





“time-engineered” 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QeonTie-Leoder. 


Each year thousands more subscrib- 
ers take Time with them on their va- 
cations. Their changes of address plot 
some of the more interesting recrea- 
tion habits of the 
country, reports Ed 
King, our subscrip- 
tion service general 
manager. Already 
some of our peri- 
patetic readers are 
heading across the 
country to favorite 
vacation spots, but 
most are simply 
planning to shift northward or water- 
ward away from hot cities and their 
suburban rims. Even West Coasters, 
who show less yen to move with the 
seasons than anybody else, are sched- 
uling some trips into the Pacific North- 
west. In the East, Cape Cod remains 
the traditional favorite, with all of 
northern New England again due for 

visits by many Time 
subscribers. King also 

a notes that across the 

country Trme-reading 

students and teachers 
are happily changing addresses after 
the winter’s study. 





Harold Carter 


KING 


If you will be at any single vaca- 
tion address for a month or more, see 
page six for instructions on chang- 
ing your address. 
Otherwise, when | 
you are about to 
leave please ad- . 
vise your post- i 
man not to send us a change of ad- 
dress card. 





Many readers, not bothering to 
hange address, pick up copies as they 
travel. Already our newsstand men are 
making plans to 
fill the need for 
’ / copies at the vaca- 
tion spots. If this 
year is like most, 
the Cape Cod area 
will demand a 700% increase over its 
winter order. Atlantic City, Asbury 
Park and the Minnesota lake area will 
quadruple, northern Michigan will in- 
crease five times, and Yellowstone, a 





winter shutdown, will jump to several 
hundred copies a week. 


The Paris circulation office is add- 
ing a list of U.S. sub- 
scribers who will read <a ant 
the Atlantic Edition Sores 
while summering in (= @/ 
Europe. But most of “e 
that edition’s vaca- aw —” 
tion changes are for ~~» 
its regular readers in European cities, 
now headed for the French Riviera 
and Italy. 


Some of the summer changes are 
more for business than for pleasure. 
California Assemblyman Carley V. 
Porter, who hasn't taken a vacation for 
ten years, recently changed his address 
from Compton to Sacramento, where he 

so attends an active 

t session of the state 

"| _. legislature. Recent- 

. ly, longtime (about 

no I4 years) cover-to- 

cover Reader Por- 

ter said: ‘‘For the busy man there is no 
substitute for Tse.” 


The trends in CA’s (as circulation 
men call changes of address) tell more 
than vacation habits. For instance, 
since U.S. mobilization began to take 
hold, the total number of CA’s has 
bounced up 21% above the same peri- 
od last year. 


Bernie Auer, Cir- 
culation Manager, 
recently found out 
something else in- 
teresting about ad- 
dress changing. He 
wrote letters to the 
new residents of 
houses lately occu- 
pied by Time subscribers. Many of 
these new residents corroborated Auer’s 
guess that they, too, would be the kinds 
of people who read Time, and accepted 
his invitation to subscribe. “Or may- 
be,” says Auer, “somebody left an old 
copy lying around.” 


Cordially, 


Gp 0 Bias 





Jim Whitmore 


AUER 
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MAYFLOWER 


Provides todays finest 


STORAGE 





Mayflower Warehousemen 
are good housekeepers. Ware- 
houses are spic and span, neat 
and orderly. Everything is care- 
fully recorded and catalogued. 

Fine furniture, delicate 
articles are given exacting care. 
Upholstered furniture is fitted 
with snug paper jackets; special 
protection is provided for pianos, 
refrigerators, and table tops. 

Mayflower leaves nothing 
undone to assure complete pro- 
tection for all your possessions. 





Sy 
@ MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT To 


MAYFLOWER WAREH OUSEMEN'S ASSN. 


1080 CONSOLIDATED BLDG. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
NAME. 








ADDRESS 










CITY. STAT 










Know your near-by Mayflower 
Warehouseman--consult 
your telephone directory 
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How Honeywell Controls help discover 
what it’s like 90 miles straight up 


The U.S. Government uses V-2 rockets 
to explore the upper atmosphere. Sensi- 
tive instruments in these rockets record 
vital data about atomic fission, cosmic 
rays, weather and many other phenomena 
of practical value. 

Obviously, every part of these instru- 
ments must be especially accurate, de- 
pendable and rugged. That’s why a 
Honeywell Micro Switch was chosen to 
control the motor in the V-2’s special cam- 
era. Directed by this one-ounce switch, 
the motor causes the film to shift eight 
times, then closes the unit for protection 
against the enormous impact of landing. 


This small but necessary function is 


——— -.. 


De ae. 


only one of the many jobs Honeywell 
Controls now perform in the all-impor- 
tant fields of atomic energy, guided mis- 
siles and aviation. 

You'll find Honeywell Controls in 
hundreds of other industries, too, per- 
forming hundreds of different jobs. In 
thousands of airplanes, ships and buses. 
And in millions of homes, schools, hos- 
pitals and commercial buildings, where 
the familiar thermostat on the wall helps 
guard America’s health and comfort. 

This is the age of Automatic Control — 
everywhere you turn. 

And Honeywell has been the recognized 
leader in controls for more than 60 years! 





Rene ee 


TP <_ 


= ee 





America lives better—works better with Honeywell Controls 


For information about automatic controls for 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning; for 


MI*nNnNEAPOLES industrial processing; for buses, ships, trains 

H 1 and planes—write Honeywewt, Minneapolis 8, 

oneywe Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 
Fiat ww Coitiol 
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Wylie, Will Lang. DAutas: William Johnson Desvont the genuine mildness, and the rare flavor of this lighter tobacco, 
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that Craven ‘A’ smokers almost never change brands. 
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VERYBODY knows that a man’s eyes 
E are bigger than his stomach. And his 
eyes are the surest of all sure ways to his 
hearc on Father's Day—if they see 
Magnavox Big-Picture Television! For 
Magnavox TV is the kind which scores so 
high with any one who looks at the “works.” 
To a man’s critical eye, the superb 
Magnavox Synchromatic Tuning Chassis is 
sheer poetry...as magnificent to him as 


Magnavox heirloom cabinetry is in the eyes 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY... a 


of his wife, mother and daughter! And 
world-famous Magnavox concert-hall tone 
is a delight to every ear. Yes, Magnavox 


offers the best performance—the clearest 


pictures, the richest sound. Magnavox also 










The Normandy with restful, 20-inch screen. 


Magnanoy scores with Dads...past, present and future! 


offers the greatest values in the TV 


industry. Compare features, quality and 
prices; then you'll know that Magnavox 
is your best buy. Only stores outstanding 
for service are selected to sell Magnavox. 
See your classified telephone directory. 


The Magnavox Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


@ The Normandy is a charming example of the 
way in which Magnavox combines fine furni- 
advanced electronic engineering. 


ture with 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 


In Time of Trouble 


The U.S. State Department, in two 
speeches delivered in one night last week, 
cleared its voice, shifted its emphasis, and 
made what amounted to a dramatic shift 
in its Asia policy. It affirmed, as it never 
has so strongly since Chiang Kai-shek 


John Zimmerman 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY RusSK 


The dust settled. 


quit the Chinese mainland, that Chiang’s 
is the true government of China. As the 
second wave of Mao Tse-tung’s human 
sea ebbed bloodily in Korea’s dark hills, 
the State Department also proclaimed 
that China’s Communist government is no 
more than a Kremlin puppet. The dust 
had taken a long time to settle, but appar- 
ently it had, and the State Department 
could now see clearly. Said Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk: “We do not 
recognize the authorities in Peiping for 
what they pretend to be. The Peiping 
regime may be a colonial Russian govern- 
ment ... It is not the government of 
China. It does not pass the first test. It is 
not Chinese.” 

As the irresolution that had paralyzed 
U.S. policy in the Far East fell away, the 
United Nations caught new spirit, too. On 
U.S. urging, the Assembly voted 47 too to 
impose an embargo on war materials to 





Mao’s China. No nation opposed it. Even 
India, Burma and Indonesia, who were 
among the eight who abstained, on the 
misty notion that it might spoil chances 
for peace, announced that they would sup- 
port the embargo in practice. The five na- 
tions of the Soviet bloc refused to partici- 
pate. 

Uncertain leadership had bred uncertain 
friends. By vigorous leadership, the U.S. 
had kept 46 allies and yet gotten done 
something of what needed to be done. In 
time of trouble, it was a useful lesson, 


Toward Firmer Ground 

“We recognize the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, even 
though the territory under its control is 
severely restricted. We believe it more 
authentically represents the view of the 
great body of the people of China, par- 
ticularly the historic demand for the in- 
dependence from foreign control. That 
government will continue to get impor- 
tant aid and assistance from the U.S.” 

With some astonishment, the audience 
on the Starlight Roof of Manhattan’s 
Waldorf-Astoria recognized this as the 
voice of the U.S. State Department. The 
members of Manhattan’s China Insti- 
tute, which for 25 years had devoted it- 
self to the nonpartisan cause of closer 
friendship between the Chinese and Amer- 
ican people, represented every shade of 
opinion on the Far East themselves, but 
none had expected Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs Dean Rusk 
to speak with such firmness. 

Two years ago, State had pronounced 
Chiang Kai-shek finished: one year ago, 
President Truman had declared that the 
U.S. would give him no more military aid, 
and State Department officials had argued 
privately that Mao Tse-tung was the Chi- 


U. S. WAR CASUALTIES 


The Defense Department last week 
reported 1,462 more U.S. casualties in 
Korea, bringing the total since June 
to 64,354. Its figures still did not in- 
clude casualties suffered in the Chi- 
nese offensive begun a month ago. 
The breakdown: 


Wounbep .. 
MIssING 
CAPTURED 


Total casualties by services: Army, 
53,281; Marine Corps, 9,831; Navy, 
689; Air Force, 553. 





nese people’s choice and had to be dealt 
with as such, Last week Dean Rusk told 
the China Institute diners flatly: “The 
Peiping regime . . . is not entitled to speak 
for China in the community of nations.” 

Over the heads of their “foreign mas- 
ters,” Rusk talked to the Chinese people, 
and warned them of worse to come. “The 
territorial integrity of China is now an 





International 


AMBASSADOR DULLES 
A puppet warned, 


ironic phrase. The movement of Soviet 
forces into Sinkiang, the realities of ‘joint 
exploitation’ of that great province by 
Moscow and Peiping, the separation of 
Inner Mongolia from the body politic of 
China, and the continued inroads of So- 
viet power into Manchuria under the cloak 
of Korean aggression mean in fact that 
China is losing its great northern areas to 
the European empire which has stretched 
out its greedy hands for them for at least 
a century.” 

Outside China or inside, the U.S. would 
support those who opposed this foreign 
invasion. Said Rusk: “We can tell our 
friends in China that the U.S. will not 
acquiesce in the degradation which is be- 
ing forced upon them.” 

Master & Disciple. Rusk compared 
Mao’s government to those of another 
foreign invader—the Japanese puppet re- 
gimes of Manchukuo and Nanking. An- 











other speaker, Ambassador at Large John 
Foster Dulles, the State Department’s 
Republican adviser, bolstered this thesis 
with evidence. He reminded his listeners 
that Mao had repeatedly testified to his 
“master-disciple relationship” with Stalin, 
had spent nearly three months in Moscow 
in 1949 before returning to call on all 
Southeast Asia to seek liberation through 
“armed struggle” as part of the “forces 
headed by the Soviet Union.” Added 
Dulles: “No one in his senses could assert 
that it is in China’s interests to shovel its 
youth and material resources into the 
fiery furnace of Korean war to gain South 
Korea, an area which means little to 
China but which, since the czars, has been 
coveted by Russia because of its strategic 
value as against Japan. 

“By the test of conception, birth, nur- 
ture and obedience, the Mao Tse-tung 
regime is a creature of the Moscow Polit- 
buro. It is inevitable that many Chinese 
should be fooled by what is going on. But 
the American people and their government 
should not be fooled. We should treat the 
Mao Tse-tung regime for what it is—a 
puppet regime.” 

The assembled 800 friends of China 
heard also from Illinois’ husky Senator 
Paul Douglas, a Fair Deal Democrat and 
ex-marine, who has long stood for a bolder 
Asian policy than the Administration’s. 
Now he struck out for common ground, 
and found a surprisingly large acreage. On 
three things, said Democrat Douglas, “I 
believe American public opinion has crys- 
tallized”: the U.S. should oppose a U.N. 
seat for Red China (“if necessary, we 
should be prepared to exercise the veto”); 
Formosa must not be allowed to fall into 
Communist China’s hands; Mao Tse-tung 
should have no voice in the Japanese 
peace treaty. 

Counterattack. “Without launching an 
all-out war with China on the mainland or 
provoking Russia to enter the war,” Doug- 
las proposed a limited counteroffensive 
that both MacArthur supporters and op- 
ponents might support. First, he would 
tighten the economic blockade in China. 
Second, “we should give every possible 
aid to the democratic forces inside of 
China ... probably hundreds of thou- 
sands of guerrillas”; third, “I see no harm, 
and on the contrary a possibility of sub- 
stantial gain, in allowing [Chiang Kai- 
shek’s] forces to make commando raids 
under their own power and at their own 
risk, and to engage in unorthodox warfare 
upon the Chinese mainland.” Fourth, he 
would “develop and encourage” organiza- 
tions for counter-propaganda and under- 
ground activities within China and other 
Asiatic countries. 

“It is time we counterattacked . . . If 
we can chip away at Russian strength in 
the satellite countries . . . If some of the 
satellite countries can be persuaded to go 
further and actually overthrow their Com- 
munist masters . . . we shall reduce still 
further the chances of war and begin to 
roll back the tide of tyranny upon Russia. 
We will make it a receding and not an 
advancing war.” 
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MACARTHUR HEARING 
Political Squall 


After long days of earnest decorum the 
harsh, bitter squalls of politics rolled into 
the quiet chamber where 26 U.S. Senators 
were considering high policy and General 
MacArthur. The witness was General of 
the Army Omar Bradley, five-star chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Wiscon- 
sin’s Alexander Wiley, senior Republican 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, was 
pressing him to remember who had called 
first to tell him that President Truman 
“was concerned about some of the public 
statements made by General MacArthur.” 
Said Wiley, sarcastically: “This was an 





Jack Birns—Lireé 
CHIANG KaAI-SHEK 
The authentic government of China. 


unusual occurrence in your little life, was 
it not, General—that you should find out 
that a fellow general was about to have 
something happen to him? Now, just 
what was this message that came?” 

Brap.ey: “I told you that I did not re- 
member where I first got this information 
.«. The first time I really came into this, 
and found out what it was all about, was 
on Friday morning, April 6, when I met 
with the President and the others [De- 
fense Secretary Marshall, Secretary of 
State Acheson, Presidential Adviser W. 
Averell Harriman | in his office.” 

Wuey: “All right. Now tell us what was 
said then.” 

Brapiey: “Senator, at that time I was 
in a position of a confidential adviser to 
the President. I do not feel at liberty to 
publicize what any of us said at that time.” 

Snapped Wiley: “I am asking for the 
chairman to rule that my question is per- 
tinent and relevant and should be an- 
swered.” With that, the sober and careful 
tone of the hearing was drowned out by 
the jangle of its first noisy dispute. 

Chairman Russell ruled that Bradley, 
as a confidential adviser, did not have 





to reveal confidential conversations with 
the President. Wiley protested. The com- 
mittee broke into angry wrangling. Dem- 
ocrats pointed out that precedents run- 
ning back to George Washington had 
protected the right of Presidents to pri- 
vacy in their communications with con- 
fidential advisers. As a matter of most 
recent precedent, when General MacAr- 
thur declined to reveal his private con- 
versations with President Truman.at Wake 
Island, no one had questioned his refusal. 
Texas’ Tom Connally rumbled: “How 
could a President do anything at all if all 
you had to do was to station a man out 
in front of the White House and take 
down the name of anybody who went into 
the White House to see the President and 
then jerk him up before a committee and 
say: ... “Tell us what he said. Tell us 
what you said to him.’” 

California’s Republican William Know- 
land remarked darkly: “I am fearful if at 
this time an iron curtain is lowered... 
then it becomes a question as to whether 
. +. or not we do not have a responsibility 
to go back [to the Senate] and report 
that under the conditions we face we may 
not be able to carry out [our] obligation.” 
Arkansas’ Democrat William Fulbright 
retorted: “I hope the Senator has not de- 
cided to sabotage or destroy this hearing 
simply because the evidence now being 
presented does not support General Mac- 
Arthur.” 

Sprung Trap. Some of Wiley’s fellow 
Republicans privately accused him of 
blundering; he had, they told favored 
newsmen, triggered a trap which they had 
set for Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
The plan had been to make unpopular 
Dean Acheson the chief G.O.P. target, 
ask him pointed questions about his dis- 
cussions with the President, then try to 
cite him for contempt if he refused to 
answer. Even if they couldn’t make the 
charge stick, Republicans hoped to keep 
the case in the courts and before the pub- 
lic until 1952. 

Wiley had spoiled the strategy by try- 
ing it on Omar Bradley, a man as widely 
respected as Acheson is disliked. Even 
among his Republican colleagues, Wiley 
got only partial support. 

Massachusetts’ Henry Cabot Lodge de- 
plored the effect on the “whole normal 
development of information.” Oregon’s 
maverick Wayne Morse supported Rus- 
sell's ruling stoutly, and New Jersey’s Re- 
publican Alexander Smith complimented 
the chairman on conducting the hearings 
“on the highest possible plane of fair- 
ness.” From the White House, Harry 
Truman issued a statement: “The Pres- 
ident made the decision [to fire Mac- 
Arthur ]. Conversations that led up to it 
are his business.” 

When the vote was taken, the commit- 
tee backed Russell’s ruling 18-8. The Re- 
publicans themselves split 6-6. Unabashed, 
Wiley cried: “It is the committee major- 
ity which has been partisan in its frantic 
desire to cover up and whitewash.” While 
his colleagues kept a pained silence, Wiley 
declared that the committee should sub- 
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poena Harry Truman himself. This was 
too much for Chief Republican Strategist 
Robert A. Taft, who disowned it as some- 
thing that “constitutionally couldn’t be 
done.” 

Point of Agreement. Before the inves- 
tigation fell into procedural futility, it 
had already cleared away underbrush and 
established some points on which Demo- 
crats and Republicans generally agreed. 
Among them: 

@ President Truman had a right to fire 
Douglas MacArthur (MacArthur himself 
freely conceded it). 

@ The firing was botched (Marshall and 
Bradlr:r admitted it). 

© MacArthur had meticulously carried 
out all military directives (no one disput- 
ed this). 

@ MacArthur had disagreed with the re- 
strictions imposed on him to limit the 
war, and had worked in public & private 
for nine months to get those limitations 
changed. 

@ The Administration, handling MacAr- 
thur gingerly because of his popularity, 
had sent him two orders to be quiet—one, 
generally worded, in December; the other, 
a sharp reminder of the December direc- 
tive, only 18 days before he was dismissed. 

If tk2 investigation could get back to 
fact-finding again, it could establish a 
good deal else that the U.S. public wanted 
to know. 


Bradley's Case 

Poised and coldly emphatic, General 
Omar N, Bradley answered Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his arguments for extending 
the war in Korea by bombing sanctuary 
bases in Manchuria and blockading Chi- 
na’s coast. “Frankly, in the opinion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff,” Bradley told the 
Senate committee, “this strategy would 
involve us in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time and with the 
wrong enemy.” 

He read from a prepared statement. A 
plain, almost schoolmasterish figure in 
spite of his crisp summer tans and com- 
bat ribbons, Omar Bradley, topflight bat- 
tlefield general (in Europe he commanded 
more combat troops than any military 
man in U.S, history), was Witness No. 3 
in the MacArthur hearing. 

A Question of Risk. “General MacAr- 
thur has stated that there are certain ad- 
ditional measures which can and should 
be taken, and that by so doing no unac- 
ceptable increased risk of global war will 
result,” said Bradley. “The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believe that these same measures do 
increase the risk of global war and that 
such a risk should not be taken unneces- 
sarily.” 

He dealt specifically with MacArthur’s 
proposals: 

On Using Chiang's Troops: “In our 
opinion, the Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa had very limited capabilities, par- 
ticularly for offensive action . . . Their 
leadership, equipment and training were 
all of such a state that they would be of 
limited use in offensive operations,” 

On a Naval Blockade, “It must be re- 
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alized that a naval blockade is actually, and 
can be taken certainly as, an act of war; 
and in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs the 
naval blockade would not be effective un- 
less it was a United Nations blockade and 
not just a United States blockade.” 

On Bombing Manchuria & China: “We 
do not believe the extension of [the war] 
by bombing would get decisive results. 
We have about 200 miles of enemy supply 
lines to work.on now and you would only 
extend that length back into Manchuria 
- « » Normally, you think of strategic 
bombing as going after the sources of 
production. The sources of production in 
this case are very largely out of reach of 
any strategic bombing because they are 


Associated Press 
GENERAL BRADLEY 


The real disagreement: timing. 


not even in China [i.e., they are largely 
in Russia]... 

“Taking on Red China is not a decisive 
move, does not guarantee the end of the 
war in Korea, and may not bring China to 
her knees .. . [It] would increase the risk 
we are taking by engaging too much of our 
power in an area that is not the critical 
strategic prize. Red China is not the power- 
ful nation seeking to dominate the world.” 

Not a Directive. What about MacAr- 
thur’s claim that the Joint Chiefs had 
once supported most of his proposals, but 
had been overruled by the Secretary of 
Defense and President Truman? “This is 
just not so,” said Omar Bradley. Then 
how about the Jan. 12 document in which 
some of MacArthur’s proposals were sug- 
gested by the Joint Chiefs? That was 
meant only as “possible lines of action,” 
said Bradley, and besides it was a study, 
not a directive, 

Wisconsin’s Wiley put the inevitable 
question: “How would you visualize de- 
cisive results will be achieved under the 
present program in Korea?” 

Brabiey: “Well, to get decisive results 
raises many questions. I am not too sure 





we will get them under our present meth- 

; Tam not too sure we would get them 
by expanding the war into Manchuria and 
China... All I can say is that the Joint 
Chiefs do not feel that you would come 
much nearer in getting those decisive re- 
sults by extending the war into China and 
in taking additional risks,” 

New Overtone. But running through 
Bradley’s testimony was an important 
overtone that had not been audible here- 
tofore in the Administration’s replies to 
MacArthur, even in Defense Secretary 
George Marshall’s lengthy testimony be- 
fore the Senators. Repeatedly Bradley 
implied that the Administration and Mac- 
Arthur really disagreed more on timing 
than on basic strategy. Finally, he came 
right out and said it. “Would it be fair for 
me,” asked Oregon’s Wayne Morse, “to 
form the conclusion that the primary 
difference between the JCS and General 
MacArthur ... has been a difference of 
timing?” 

BrapLey: “It might eventually come 
down to a simple question of timing. I 
think it goes a little bit beyond that... 
There [is] a chance of solving it without 
doing it.” 

At one point, in answer to a question 
about risking war with Russia, Bradley 
replied that it was a risk the U.S, should 
not take “at this time.” And while the 
Administration had pictured the U.S. po- 
sition as a defensive, counterpunching one, 
with the initiative in the enemy’s hands, 
Bradley seemed to be saying the U.S. can 
still take the initiative. He managed in a 
few words to leave the future course of 
U.S. action in Korea wide open: “We be- 
lieve that every effort should be made to 
settle the present conflict without extend- 
ing it outside Korea. If this proves to be 
impossible, then other measures may have 
to be taken,” 

That, it seemed evident, was General 
Bradley’s way of saying that the U.S. 
may yet decide to carry the war right to 
Red China, risk or no. 


. . 

"Speaking ina General Way" 

Just after the Senate argued themselves 
to a standstill over whether General Omar 
Bradley should be forced to tell who said 
what, for or against MacArthur, at the 
White House conference on April 6, Harry 
Truman cheerily remarked it didn’t mat- 
ter; he had already made up his mind 
before he talked to his advisers. He just 
wanted to hear what they had to say. In 
fact, he told his press conference, he had 
made up his mind that he needed a new 
general in the Far East at the time last 
month when MacArthur issued his cease- 
fire offer to the Chinese Communists. 

“Even before the Martin letter?” asked 
a newsman, recalling that Secretary of De- 
fense George Marshall had declared “The 
matter came to a head with this letter.” 
Harry Truman said that was just what he 
meant; the Martin letter just added fuel 
to the fire that had been going on for 
about a year. 

Reporters jumped on the term “year.” 
Did the President mean he had been con- 
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sidering firing MacArthur for a full twelve 
months? Yes, said Truman—particularly 
after MacArthur wrote his letter to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars in August (which 
urged the U.S. to hold Formosa as stra- 
tegically vital to U.S. defense, when the 
President wanted to “neutralize” it). 


From MacArthur's Waldorf-Astoria 
headquarters in Manhattan, the general 
issued a thundering statement: “I have 
read with astonishment bordering on in- 
credulity the President's press statement 
. . - It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with my appointment by him as 
Commander in Chief of the United Na- 
tions Command, and the number of most 
commendatory messages he sent me. . Rs 

Redfaced White House aides pointed 
out to the President the bobble he had 
made—the Korean war hadn’t even start- 
ed a year ago. The White House hastened 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Truman Way 


Harry Truman had contented himself 
with guarded silences and careful speeches 
during more than a month of clamor 
and vilification over the removal of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. But last week, 
breathing the same cocky belligerence 
with which he had campaigned in 1948, 
he suddenly started fighting back—Poli- 
tician Truman’s way. He began with a 
morning speech in the Hotel Statler’s big 
grey and white Presidential Room; after 
only a minute or so of following a pre- 
pared text, he laid it aside, lifted his head, 
began to bounce on his heels and launched 
a burst of off-the-cuff oratory. 

Spurred by quick applause from his 
audience (more than 1,000 delegates to 
the sixth annual National Conference on 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN WITH MEDAL WINNERS Dopp, Pittman & KouMA 
The others are either dead or missing. 


to make an amendment: “The President 
was just speaking in a general way.” 

Harry Truman seemed determined to 
take the whole responsibility for the firing. 
He exonerated his Secretary of State from 
Republican charges that Acheson was the 
real man. It was Acheson who had at first 
opposed firing MacArthur. What were 
Acheson’s reasons? Political—purely, said 
Truman with a grin. Acheson said it 
would stir up a fuss, said the President, 
and he was right. 

"Not in Sympathy." To the Senate 
investigators, Omar Bradley agreed that it 
was neither he nor the J.C.S. who had sug- 
gested the firing. But “from a military 
point of view” they had concurred in it. 
Their principal reason: “That by his pub- 
lic statements and by his official communi- 
cations to us [MacArthur] had indicated he 
was not in sympathy with the decision to 
try to limit the conflict to Korea. . . It 
was necessary to have 2 commander more 
responsive to control from Washington.” 
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Citizenship), he used his text only as an 
outline and went on flailing away extem- 
poraneously. He praised General Marshall 
and the Joint Chiefs, castigated “special 
interests” seeking to evade price controls, 
and people he called “pullbacks,” who 
seek to cut down defense expenditures. 
With his voice heavy with sarcasm, he 
lambasted Robert Taft. 

“The suggestion was made by one Sen- 
ator, the other day, that we ought to cut 
down the goal for our armed forces by a 
half a million men,” he said. “And this 
same Senator wants to go for an all-out 
war in China all by ourselves. At a time 
like this such a cut would . . . not only 
[be] foolish, it would be downright dan- 
gerous.” 

He preached the Truman gospel once 
more during the week; rising in a snowy 
white tuxedo at the capital’s Armed 
Forces Day dinner, he remarked that 
while “we sit here tonight . . . partaking 
of food on white tablecloths and enjoying 





ourselves in other ways .. . men are baring 
their breasts for liberty... You must quit 
your bickering here at home... you must 
quit playing petty politics...” 

Of the Korean War, he said: “We are 
fighting for time ... for us. There is al- 
ways an emphasis on the casualties in 
Korea . . . But did it ever occur to you 
that [they] will be one small drop in the 
bucket from one of those horrible bombs 
of which we talk so much? 

“Think—think—think” he said, his 
voice low and almost shaking, “what a 
responsibility your President faces. If you 
would think, and think clearly, you would 
get behind me and help me win this peace 
... It is up to you.” 


ARMED FORCES 


Three Heroes 

Of the twelve soldiers who have won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor in Ko- 
rea, all but three are either dead or miss- 
ing in action. Last week those three stood 
at rigid attention as their citations were 
solemnly read off and the President 
awarded them the nation’s highest mili- 
tary honor: 
@ Sergeant John A. Pittman, 22, Com- 
pany C, 23rd Infantry Regiment, 2nd 
Division, a farmer’s son from backwoods 
Talulla, Miss. On November 26, near 
Hamhung, Sergeant Pittman volunteered 
to lead his squad in a_ counterattack 
against an enemy-held hill. The Chinese 
poured down mortar fire, burp guns be- 
gan their deadly whinny. Pittman went 
down with a mortar-fragment wound, got 
up, pushed doggedly forward. A grenade 
landed in the midst of his squad.* Hero 
Pittman threw himself upon the missile, 
smothered the blast with his body. He 
left a hospital to get his decoration. 
@ rst Lieut. Carl H. Dodd, 26, of Com- 
pany E, sth Infantry Regiment, a coal 
miner’s son from Kenvir, Ky. On Janu- 
ary 30, Lieut. Dodd’s platoon was pinned 
down near Subuk by crossfire from clever- 
ly camouflaged machine-gun nests. Dodd 
alone stood up, charged the first nest 
singlehanded, wiped it out. The Chinese 
started heaving down grenades. Dodd 
pitched them back, hollered for his men 
to move up, dashed on without waiting. 
The platoon followed, bayoneting the Chi- 
nese as they fled. Seven guns were de- 
stroyed before a concentrated enemy fire 
pinned them down for the night. In the 
morning, Dodd took his men on up to 
the summit and won it once and for all. 
@ Master Sergeant Ernest R. Kouma, 31, 
tank commander, Company A, 72nd Tank 
Battalion. He is a farm boy from Dwight, 
Neb., fought in the Battle of the Bulge. 
On the night of August 31 on the Nak- 
tong River Line, Sergeant Kouma’s tank 
was surrounded by 500 screaming Kore- 
ans. While the infantry pulled back, Kou- 
ma drilled round after round of cannon 


% Pittman fs the third to win the medal in Korea 
for smothering a grenade, and the only survivor. 
In World War II, 13 Army men won the medal 
for the same courageous deed; only one lived, 
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and machine-gun fire into the charging 
Reds. The Koreans kept coming. Kouma 
leaped from his turret, crawled back to 
a .5o-cal. machine gun mounted on the 
tank’s rear deck, fired until it was empty. 
He hauled out his .45, emptied that, and 
began heaving grenades. Nine hours later, 
bleeding and exhausted, Kouma rode his 
tank back to the company line. In its 
wake, 250 of the enemy lay dead. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Enlisted Man 


“T have no intention of resigning,” said 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson last 
week. “I enlisted for the duration and I 
am going to stay as long as the President 
wishes me to stay.” 


. 
Leaving Tower 

For nine years, the man to see at the 
White House on problems involving Ne- 
gro, Jewish and other minority groups has 
been a roly-poly bachelor named David K. 
Niles. A Russian tailor’s son who learned 
politics in the political cauldrons of Mas- 
sachusetts, Niles entered the White House 
under Harry Hopkins’ banner, soon got 
to be one of President Roosevelt’s six 
assistants with “a passion for anonymity.” 
When Harry Truman moved in in 1945, 
shrewd Dave Niles stayed on, before long 
was the only New Deal relic left in the 
President’s “little cabinet.” 

Niles’s job was to push minority causes 
before the President, placate the sponsors 
when he failed, and work hard to keep 
their votes in the Democratic corral. He 
was probably more responsible than any 
other man in the Truman Administration 
in 1948 for swinging U.S. policy behind the 
Zionists and making possible the birth of 
Israel. 

This week, tired of office and.longing to 
travel to Israel “as a private citizen,” Dave 
Niles resigned his $15,000-a-year White 
House job. Reluctantly, Harry Truman 
let him go. “You have been a tower of 
strength to me,” said the President. 


THE CONGRESS 
Veto Overridden 


President Truman fired off his first veto 
to the new 82nd Congress. It was prompt- 
ly overridden by the House, which added 
that he used to feel differently about such 
things when he was plain Senator Harry 
S. Truman (D., Mo.). 

The reminder came from Georgia’s 
crusty Democrat Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
Earlier this year, Vinson heard that the 
Defense Department was seeking to lease 
two luxurious Washington apartment 
houses. He rushed through a bill providing 
that armed forces’ real-estate transactions 
involving $10,000 or more must be cleared 
with the House and the Senate Armed 
Services Committees. The President ve- 
toed it: the bill would cause delays, he 
said, and it was another case of legislative 
interference with the executive, 

Vinson, who does more to push through 
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Horris & Ewing 
CONGRESSMAN VINSON 
What if the Army took over the Statler? 


the Administration’s military bills than 
any other man, got his dander up. “You 
might pick up the paper tomorrow morn- 
ing and find where the Army had taken 
over the Statler Hotel,” he told the 
House. “Your responsibility as it stands 
today would be merely to foot the bill... 
It is the people’s money that you are 
spending . .. This bill is where you can 
save millions of dollars.” Vinson quoted 
from the 1944 report of the Truman In- 
vestigating Committee, which raised hob 
about the Army’s hotel leases and con- 
cluded “The War Department should re- 
view the entire situation in detail and 
report to the proper legislative commit- 
tees of the Congress...” 





Associated Press 
Ex-AMBASsSADOR BRUCE 


Evita? A wonderful dinner companion. 








An aroused House overrode the veto 
312-68. 

The Senate: 
@ Voted at long last to provide 2,000,000 
tons of wheat to famine threatened India 
through a long-term $190 million loan. It 
tacked on an amendment that India may 
repay in raw materials, but if so must 
include monazite, a fissionable material. 
Opponents of the amendment pointed out 
that India has a law against exporting 
monazite, and besides the U.S. has sub- 
stantial supplies of it. Unmoved, Illinois’ 
Republican Lawyer-Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen cried: “Always get your fee while the 
tears are hot.” 


MOBILIZATION 


Anti-Freeze 

Less than four months after freezing 
wages to head off inflation, the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board essayed a back-wrenching 
feat of economic gymnastics, cartwheeled 
over to the stove, and began thawing wages 
out to compensate for the rising cost of 
living. Last week by a vote of 8 to 4 (with 
industry members in opposition), it 
granted 220,000 meat-packing workers a 
raise of 9¢ an hour, thus boosted their pay 
14% above the levels of January 1950, 
and thereby violated the board’s own 10% 
raise limit. 

The board’s majority report announced, 
in explanation: “We are fully aware that 
this decision looks in the direction of a 
general policy.” While vague, this gobbledy- 
gook could not honestly be considered in- 
comprehensible. Presumably, the board 
would not want any of its decisions look- 
ing around in vain, and when decision 
looked in the direction of policy, policy 
would look burningly back in the direction 
of decision, Or in other words, we don't 
mean to be starting something, but are we? 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Nice People 


To a home-town audience in Baltimore 
last week, wealthy, socialite ex-Diplomat 
James Bruce described a couple of friend- 
ships he made when he was U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina from 1947 to 1949. 

“President Perén,” said Bruce,* now 
back at his old job as vice-president of the 
National Dairy Products Corporation, “is 
one of the nicest fellows I’ve ever met in 
my life. Perén admitted he didn’t like 
some of his political associates. He said he 
couldn’t choose them.” As for the Presi- 
dent's lady: “Sefiora Perén is a person of 
great beauty and great charm. She is a 
wonderful dinner companion. . . a great 
speaker and a great rabble-rouser.” 

Some Argentine political and economic 
practices are “a little unorthodox by our 
standards,” Bruce conceded, but “one has 
to realize that they’re South Americans 
and that we're North Americans. My 
theory is that maybe they’re right and 
we're wrong.” 


* Whose brother David is U.S, Ambassador to 
France. 
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DISASTER 
Wreck of the Red Arrow 


Under normal circumstances, the en- 
gineman of the Pennsylvania Railroad's 
flyer Red Arrow has a clear track as his 
train roars through Philadelphia’s famed 
Main Line suburbs on its run from De- 
troit. But as it came hurtling in toward 
the city at 7:30 one morning last week, 
complications developed up ahead; the 
Philadelphia-bound Pittsburgh Night Ex- 
press—which was running 48 minutes late 
on the same track—had been stopped up 
ahead by a block signal near the station 
at Bryn Mawr. 

Other signals began flashing a warning 
(repeated by colored lights in the cab of 
the Red Arrow’s 320-ton electric locomo- 
tive) back along the narrowing interval of 
steel between the two trains. Near Villa- 
nova, a mile and a quarter west of the 
stalled express, the oncoming flyer was 
ordered to “stop & proceed” at no more 
than 15 m.p.h. The Red Arrow slid obe- 
diently to a halt. But when it started 
again it inexplicably began picking up 
speed. 

The Night Express was lying just be- 
yond a blind curve, and its brakeman had 
hurried a thousand feet back along the 
tracks with a red flag in his hand. When 
he saw the Red Arrow rumbling toward 
him, he stood between the rails in the 
bright morning sunshine and waved des- 
perately. He had to jump for his life. As 
the Red Arrow rounded the curve, its 
horn blasted. Then, with a roar and a 
blinding electric flash, its locomotive 
sliced through the rear Pullman of the 
express, derailed the car ahead, reared like 
a wounded beast, and toppled sideways in 
a blizzard of dust, broken glass and feath- 
ers from burst pillows. 

Eight passengers were killed and 63 in- 
jured.* At week’s end there was no official 
explanation of the wreck. But a doctor 
who examined the Red Arrow’s 62-year- 
old Engineman F, B. Yentzler after the 
wreck reported that he was suffering from 
what appeared to be a cataract, and from 
all initial tests, was virtually blind in his 
right eye. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


"Evolution" 

For the first time in the history of 
Greensboro, N.C. (pop. 73,703), a Negro 
took office last week as a member of the 
city council. What made it more unusual 
was the fact that, though Greensboro is 
23% Negro, Dr. William Milford Hamp- 
ton, 38, got so many white votes that he 
didn’t even need the large majority he 
rolled up in the Negro districts. “Further 
tribute to the evolution of interracial re- 
lations.” editorialized the Greensboro 
Daily News. After the swearing-in, fellow 


% Thirteen passengers were killed, 103 injured 
in 1947 when the Red Arrow jumped the tracks 
on Bennington Curve near Altoona, Pa. Total 
casualties from wrecks on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the past 18 months; 123 dead, 
93 injured. 
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Martin's 
CouNCcILMAN HAMPTON 
White votes did it. 


Councilman John Van Lindley said: “I 
held the same Bible with him, and I was 
perfectly happy.” 

New Jersey-born Councilman Hampton 
got his medical training at Meharry Med- 
ical College in Nashville, moved to Greens- 
boro in 1940. “You live better in the 
South,” he said. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Walkout 


In Charleston, W.Va., 20 nurses of St. 
Francis Hospital walked off the job be- 
cause the hospital had hired its third Ne- 
gro nurse. Sister Helen Clare, the hospi- 
tal’s administrator, stood her ground. She 
had sisters of the Order of St. Joseph 
flown in from nearby cities to take care 
of the hospital’s 130 patients. “St. Francis 
Hospital will not dismiss any nurse or 
other employee on account of race,” she 
said; and she had the backing of Bishop 
John J. Swint of Wheeling and of the local 
Charleston Gazette. Said the Gazette: 
“Nowhere in the language of the Night- 
ingale oath is there mention of religion, 
color or political belief.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Poling at the Polls 


Even Philadelphia’s Republican leaders 
agreed that their machine badly needed a 
new look. They were nervous about the 
vote-getting names the Democrats were 
assembling for this fall’s mayoralty elec- 
tions. And they knew that a change was 
long overdue in the city that Lincoln 
Steffens once (1903) described as “cor- 
rupt and contented.” 

As a first step toward improving the 
slate, three Republican bosses (two of 
them county commissioners, the third, 
the sheriff) decided not to try for re- 
election. As a second step, the leaders 





made a surprising choice for mayor. Their 
man: the Rev. Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, 
66, editor of the Christian Herald and 
chaplain of Philadelphia’s big non-denom- 
inational Chapel of the Four Chaplains, 
dedicated to Poling’s son Clark and the 
three other U.S. Army chaplains who 
went down at sea in World War II after 
helping to save more than 200 G.I.s 
(Time, Feb. 12). 

Dynamic Baptist Poling, onetime col- 
lege fullback, former temperance crusad- 
er, World War II chaplain, newspaper col- 
umnist and author of 26 books, had a little 
political experience too—he once ran for 
Governor of Ohio on the Prohibition 
ticket, losing handily, He was willing to 
carry the Republican banner this time, 
said Poling, if the G.O.P. bosses gave him 


‘a ticket he could “fight for.” The bosses 


said all right. 


Treasure Hunt 

When Chicago’s ex-Mayor and Demo- 
cratic Boss Ed Kelly died last fall at the 
age of 74, the citizenry could hardly wait 
to find out how much money he had piled 
up. Although Ed was born in poverty and 
had been a modestly paid public servant 
most of his life, Chicago was certain that 
he was a millionaire—perhaps two or 
three times over. Nobody had forgotten 
that Mayor “Big Bill” Thompson left 
$1,500,000 stuffed in his safe-deposit 
boxes, and it was hard to believe that one- 
time Sewer Engineer Kelly had not en- 
joyed similar opportunity. 

Last week the inventory of his estate, 
made public at a probate hearing, totaled 
only a paltry $854,000, almost all of it in 
real estate and securities. Many a Chica- 
goan was still positive that Ed had been a 
millionaire, and their authority was none 
other than Ed’s pretty, diamond-studded 
widow, Mrs. Margaret Kirk Kelly. Some- 
body, she said, had gotten into Ed’s cash 
after he died and carried bundles of it 
away. 

The co-executor of Kelly’s will, ex- 
Sheriff Michael Mulcahy, and Kelly's tax 
adviser, a onetime city politico named 
Ed Gorman, pooh-poohed the widow's 
story. They had gone through the safe and 
the files in Ed’s office only four days after 
his death, they said, and had found no big 
bundles of cash. 

“J’ve been hoodwinked,” cried Mrs. 
Kelly. “I’m not guessing what my hus- 
band was worth when he died. I know. 
[Her attorney guessed that at least 
$1,200,000 was missing.] I went to the 
bank last May 28, after Mr. Kelly suf- 
fered a heart attack, and looked into the 
box we held jointly. Everything was in it 
—a sizable fortune. When I checked the 
vault last Nov. 8, it was completely 
empty—and I know Ed Kelly wasn’t one 
to put an empty shoe box in a safety 
vault.” 

Mrs. Kelly refused to sign the inven- 
tory of the estate and directed her lawyer 
to start court proceedings by which Chi- 
cago politicos could be hauled in by droves 
for questioning. Chicago waited with de- 
light for the big treasure hunt to begin. 
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MAINE 


Cost of a View 


The natives of Kennebunkport, Me. 
(pop. 1,448) did not take to Maurice 
Sherman, the new owner of the Old Fort 
Inn. A go-getting type, Sherman was from 
New York. He took over in 1945, added a 
cocktail lounge and built a Colonial Room. 
“Brings New York’s night life to Maine,” 
the Old Fort’s newfangled folders said. 

The porch on the Old Fort Inn over- 
looks the ocean, but the view was partly 
blocked by the fine old trees on the sum- 
mer estates belonging to George A. Elliott 
Jr. of Wilmington, Del. and Mrs. Marion 
Clapp Collin of Sewickley, Pa. A year 
ago, a hotel employee climbed the stone 
wall bordering the estates, cut down five 
tall spruces on Elliott’s property, a fine 
twin white birch and three maples on 
Mrs. Collin’s property. For good measure, 
he lopped the branches off quite a few 
pines and fir trees to clear the view. 

Last week the two outraged property 
owners sued Sherman for damages in 
Maine’s superior court. Elliott’s caretaker 
testified that he had heard Sherman tell 
his caretaker: “Cut the trees. To hell with 
them, Let ’em sue. All they can get is the 
cost of the trees and we'll have a clear 
view of the ocean.” Elliott appraised his 
trees at only $2,800, and Mrs. Collin figured 
hers were worth $1,350. But the jury was 
outraged. It increased the damages to 
$5,000 apiece, then found that the dam- 
age had been done on “improved proper- 
ty,” which in Maine automatically trebles 
the damages. Unless he appeals success- 
fully, New York’s Sherman faces a re- 
sounding $30,000 bill as the price of his 
clear view of the ocean. 


NEW JERSEY 


Experiment 

George Scherman got along well enough 
in the freshman class at high school, but 
he was big (6 ft., 160 Ibs.) for his 14 
years, and he didn’t have many playmates. 
After school in Neptune, N.J. (pop. 
3,068), he was apt to be found alone 
down in the basement of his home, fixing 
electrical appliances for the neighbors or 
making gadgets for himself. 

One day last week, while his father and 
mother were away visiting a sick relative, 
George went down to the basement to 
work on a Rube Goldberg experiment he 
had thought up. His mother had arranged 
for a neighbor to give the boy his supper. 

Working quietly and intently in the 
dimly lit cellar, he looped a strong, 20-ft. 
rope over a couple of beams, worked one 
end through a pulley and anchored it to a 
heavy beer case; he tied the other end to 
a wooden platform which he had nailed to 
a pair of roller skates. Midway in the 
rope’s length, as a counterbalance, he 
hung a large pail filled with 4o Ibs. of wet 
sand. Then he picked up a short length of 
clothesline, carefully fashioned a hang- 
man’s noose, and tied it to a hook in the 
ceiling above the dolly on skates. 

The neighbor called him to supper. 
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George said O.K., since he was almost fin- 
ished. He strapped a 4-in. jackknife, blade 
open, to his wrist. He lit a candle, and set 
it under the far end of rope. Then, pulling 
back the roller-skate platform until the 
tautened rope had lifted the sand-filled 
bucket off the floor, he stepped on to the 
platform, slipped the noose around his 
neck, and waited. The candle began burn- 
ing through the rope. It snapped. The 
weighted bucket crashed down, whipping 
George’s homemade roller platform out 
from under his feet with a sharp jerk. 
Thirty minutes later, the neighbor sent 
her eight-year-old boy to see why George 
was so late for supper. “He’s standing 
in the basement, but he isn’t moving,” 
the child reported. George’s new toy had 
worked with terrible efficiency. They 
found him hanging, his toes touching the 
floor, strangled to death. The open knife 
that he had planned to use to cut himself 
down dangled unused from his wrist. 


OHIO 
"It Isn't Easy" 


When he first read the letter from Eng- 
land last January, James N. Gape, 46, a 
valve company salesman and father of 
two children, let out a whoop of joy. His 
cousin’s widow, Mrs. Sibyl Marion Ger- 
aldine Gape, had named him heir to an 
English estate that had been in the family 
for 500 years; it was worth, even at cur- 
rent rates, a tidy $270,000. There were 
two fine ancestral houses—Caxton Manor, 
with 16 rooms, 1,000 acres and three 
farms in Cambridgeshire; St. Michael’s 
Manor, a 14-room, spacious-lawned house 
in Hertfordshire that was built by Sir 
John Gape in 1568. Both were nicely 
fixed up with central heating, modern 
plumbing and old family retainers to look 





after them. The will gave him six months 
to make up his mind. 

But then Gape got to thinking. By the 
terms of the will, he would have to live in 
England. It would be tough to leave 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; he might even lose 
his U.S. citizenship. There were some oth- 
er jokers too. The death tax in England 
and other debts would take more than 
half the estate, leaving him but $112,000 
and an income of around $5,000 a year. 
Income tax would chop off perhaps half 
of that. Upkeep would be expensive and 
the four servants hardly seemed enough. 
The biggest problem, thought Gape, was 
England itself: he was worried about 
rationed food and Socialist government. 

Last week, just a month before the 
deadline, James Gape was still trying to 
make up his mind. “We're very much on 
the fence,” said he. “It’s the children. Life 
is different in England. The system is dif- 
ferent. The schools are different. It isn’t 
easy to make that kind of decision.” 

But if James Gape was having trouble 
making up his mind, his younger brother 
Kenneth, who would be offered the estate 
if James passed it up, had no trouble. 
“There’s nothing in England now,” said 
he. “The Socialists have ruined the coun- 
try—one egg a week, a couple ounces of 
meat and all that business. I don’t want 
to be an English gentleman and sit around 
and have tea and crumpets.”* 

It looked as if the estate might yet go 
to the third heir, a distant English cousin 
named David Bennett, who could have it 
if the others rejected it, and provided 
that he agreed to change his name to Gape. 


* Said the Manchester Guardian: “Sit around 
and have tea and crumpets, indeed! When he is 
not carrying coal, the contemporary lord of the 
manor has his coat off mowing the lawn.” 





Associated Press 


James N. Gare & FAMILY 
Four servants hardly seemed enough. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Blow at China 


Eleven days after the U.S. formally 
proposed it, the U.N. Assembly voted a 
strategic embargo against Red China and 
North Korea. Russia’s Jacob Malik and 
Soviet satellite spokesmen growled: “II- 
legal . . . shameful.” India’s Sir Benegal 
Rau fretted: “[It] may add to the dif- 
ficulties of an honorable settlement by 
creating yet another psychological hur- 
dle.” Turkey’s Selim Sarper retorted: 
“[It] is only a beginning and a modest 
one.” At debate’s end, an overwhelming 
U.N. majority agreed with the Turkish 
spokesman, swiftly brushed protest and 
doubt aside. The Assembly approved the 
measure 47 to o. The five Soviet bloc 
members refused to take part in the vote; 
eight other nations (Afghanistan, Bur- 
ma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Sweden, Syria) abstained but indicated 
they would abide by the majority decision, 

The Assembly recommended that: 

G@ No shipments be sent by “any state” to 
Red China and Korea of “arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war, atomic en- 
ergy materials, petroleum, and items use- 
ful in the production of arms.” 

@ Each nation determine which of its ex- 
ports are of “war-making character” and 
subject to embargo. 

@ All nations cooperate in a ban on trans- 
shipment of goods embargoed by others, 

The Assembly’s action, achieved in a 
burst of U.N. speed and decision un- 
matched since the Russianless Security 
Council resolution against North Korean 
aggression in June 1950, had been has- 
tened by various factors: 1) Douglas 
MacArthur’s testimony, 2) belated U.S. 
diplomatic pressure, 3) Conservative 
prodding of Britain’s Labor government, 
4) the new Red offensive in Korea. 






The Assembly’s recommendations pro- 
vided no joint enforcement machinery, 
could not keep the Soviet bloc from trad- 
ing as it pleased. But there was no doubt 
that the embargo could seriously hamper 
Red China’s war-making capability (see 
below). By voting for it, the U.N. had 
struck a telling moral blow at Communist 
aggression, had shown that even nations 
who would like to be neutral are stiffening 
against Communist China. 


What the Embargo Means 


How vulnerable is Red China to the 
U.N. Embargo? 

Because of its vast land mass, its self- 
sustaining peasant economy, its 5,000 
miles of friendly Russian border, Red 
China may withstand limited economic 
sanctions. It can feed itself, after a fash- 
ion. It can maintain lightly armed armies 
on its own resources. With its arsenals 
(especially in Manchuria) unbombed and 
its overland supply lines to Russia open, 
it can probably prolong indefinitely the 
kind of war it is waging in Korea. But the 
U.N. embargo will deny Red China easy 
access to important warmaking materials, 
will burden her already strained indus- 
trial economy. 

How much trade is affected? 

During 1950's first half, Red China im- 
ported $65 million in goods from the non- 
Communist world, During 1950's last half 
—the first six months of the Korean war— 
Red China bought $350 million worth, an 
increase of almost 450%. The soaring trend 
continued in the early part of 1951. 

On Dec. 16, the U.S. banned all ex- 
ports to Red China. Japanese exports are 
screened by SCAP to bar all but strictly 
civilian items. Britain claims she has never 
shipped munitions; but it was only two 
weeks ago that she got around to clamping 
a complete embargo on rubber shipments 


from Malaya and Hong Kong. A burgeon- 
ing West German trade with Red China, 
mostly via third countries, is now being 
curtailed by allied officials. 

Are there loopholes? 

There are three big ones: 

1) Trans-shipment and re-export, i.e., 
the device whereby goods secretly con- 
signed to China are first shipped to a third 
country and then re-shipped to their real 
destination. Pre-embargo example: A fort- 
night ago 51 U.S.-made Dodge trucks, first 
sent to India, finally showed up in Hong 
Kong, presumably bound for Red China. 
The British seized them. 

2) Loose definition as to which exports 
are aiding the Red Chinese war machine. 
Each U.N. member country is free to de- 
cide which goods are ‘“non-strategic’’; 
many of these, eé.g., medicine, textiles, 
fertilizers, pulp & paper, will help the Chi- 
nese war machine. 

3) Juggling of ship registry. Last week 
the British freighter Nancy Moller, under 
charter to a Chinese firm, tried to take a 
cargo of rubber into China. A British war- 
ship ordered her back to Singapore. U.S. 
freighters, under Panamanian registry, are 
also evading the embargo (see War IN 
Asta). Panama, however, voted for the 
U.N. embargo, is now under obligation to 
curb such sailings. 

Can economic sanctions be tightened? 

The U.N. seems far from ready for the 
logical next step: a naval blockade. Doug- 
las MacArthur had proposed it. George 
Marshall had shied from a unilateral U.S. 
blockade, chiefly because it would involve 
the halting of Russian and other foreign 
ships. Some Administration supporters are 
now vecring toward the idea, Last week 
Senator Paul Douglas, after welcoming the 
U.N. embargo (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), 
added: “It may well be we should go fur- 
ther and institute a joint blockade .. .” 


International 


U.N. Vores EMBARGO: Urucuay’s Ropricvez, U.S.’s Gross, BRITAIN’s Jess, Russra’s MALTK 
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Doubt and protest were brushed aside. 
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Diplomacy by Swoon 

“The latest diplomatic feint,” said a 
U.N. wag last week, “is the dead faint.” 

The trend was set by Iran’s new Premier 
Mossadeq, who swoons whenever he gets 
really worked up during a political speech 
(Time, May 21). Last week, Israel’s U.N. 
Delegate Abba S. Eban, a good deal 
younger (36) than Iran’s 70-year-old Pre- 
mier and far more robust, followed the 
fashion: at the end of an hour-long 
speech before the Security Council, Eban 
blanched, staggered out of the Council 
chamber and keeled over in the corridor. 

The cause of Eban’s excitement: a pro- 
posed Security Council resolution con- 
demning Israel for bombing Syria in re- 
taliation for the shooting of seven Israeli 
soldiers (Timez, May 14). Eban’s faint 
failed to influence the Council: while he 
was out, it adopted the measure 10-0, with 
Russia abstaining. The resolution ordered 
Israel tor) suspend work on its project to 
drain Hula swamp in the demilitarized 
zone between Israel and Syria, which had 
caused the flare-up, 2) return Arabs whom 
it had deported from the area to make 
room for Jewish settlers. The sponsors of 
the resolution (U.S., Britain, France and 
Turkey) made it clear that they only 
wanted to postpone the Hula project until 
Syrian interests could be safeguarded. This 
week, Israeli tractors were back in the 
Hula swamp, busily working away. Ex- 
plained the Israelis: they had not received 
official notification of the U.N. order. 


Farewell to Success 

In the empty corridors, the bilingual 
signboards, knocked askew by wreckers 
and furniture movers, crazily pointed the 
way to nowhere. In the big lounge where 
delegates from 60 nations had tirelessly 
argued—or tiredly tried to forget their 
arguments—scuffed and dusty furniture 
stood waiting for the auctioneer. After 
nearly five years, United Nations head- 
quarters was moving away from its re- 
converted war plant at Lake Success and 
into its new steel and glass building in 
mid-Manhattan. 

U.N.’s departure did not ruffle the lit- 
tle Long Island village whose hopeful 
name the U.N. had made famous in the 
far corners of the world. No ceremony 
marked the occasion. In the committee 
rooms, where Molotov, Gromyko, Malik 
had ranted and been answered by the 
champions of the free world, a rearguard 
of U.N. staffers stuffed their briefcases 
with forgotten oddments. War workers 
from the Sperry Gyroscope Co. (which is 
taking over the whole of its buildings for 
expanded war production) were crowding 
the huge cafeteria where Foreign Minis- 
ters, stenographers and visiting movie 
stars had stood in patient lines for lunch. 
Two U.N. staffers sat for a moment lis- 
tening to the sound of the workers’ talk: 
all in English, it rang strangely out of 
place in the room that had once echoed 
to the babel of a score of tongues. 

From a narrow corridor where engi- 
neers were dismantling sound equipment, 
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IsRAEL’s EBAN 
The solid flesh gave way. 


a sudden flash of broadcast oratory from 
the General Assembly session at Flushing 
Meadows rent the air:"“. . . Violations of 
sovereignty ... third world war .. .” 
“Listen to him,” said one of the techni- 
cians with a grin, “That’s old Katz-Suchy, 
the Polish delegate.” 

With a flick of the wrist he cut the con- 
nection, stilled the threatening harangue. 


NATO 
Progress 


Last week brought good news for NATO: 
@ The U.S. finally decided that there 
were “valid reasons” for bringing Greece 
and Turkey into NATO, began polling the 
eleven other pact members, whose unani- 
mous approval is required. Inclusion of 
the two nations, the free world’s outposts 
on the southern flank of the Red empire, 
would mean extending NATO borders 800 
miles eastward, but would also mean the 
addition of 525,000 well-trained troops to 
Eisenhower’s army. Britain and France 
would prefer a separate regional pact in 
the Near East, but will go along with the 
U.S. proposal. 

@ The U.S., Britain and Canada began 
standardizing their arms, a move that 
would simplify production and supply, 
save vast amounts of money. The three 
armies adopted the new 28-ton “Walker 
Bulldog” as their light tank, agreed on 
400 other items, including 8-in., 75-mm. 
and 240-mm. howitzers, fuel, lubricants, 
electric voltage systems.* 

@ The U.S. reassured its NATO allies 
about raw material shortages (other 


%* One major attempt at standardization failed. 
Britain went ahead with plans to replace her old 
-303-cal., bolt-action Lee-Enfield rifle, which 
dates back to the Boer War, with a lighter, fast- 
er, .280-cal. automatic model. U.S. experts had 
hoped the British would adopt a .30-cal. weap- 
on capable of firing the same ammunition as 
the U.S. Garand M-1, 






NATO members have long been worried 
about heavy U.S. stockpiling). Most seri- 
ous of the shortages—tungsten, molybde- 
num, cotton, sulphur—brought Britain’s 
Lord Privy Seal, Richard Rapier Stokes, 
to Washington last week. U.S. officials 
promised that the U.S. would share its 
raw material reserves with its allies, con- 
sider their needs on an equal basis with 
U.S. industry. 

@ In an all-night session the French Na- 
tional Assembly voted, 414 to 177, over 
Communist opposition, to allot 743 billion 
francs ($2,115,000,000) to military ex- 
penditure in 1951. NATO officials cal- 
culated that, with other rearmament ex- 
penditures not shown in the budget, 
France would spend $2,600,000,000 (11% 
of the gross national product) on defense. 
@ After sitting on its hands for two 
months, Italy’s Senate passed a new de- 
fense bill (Tre, March 19) to spend an 
additional 250 billion lire ($400 million) 
to modernize the nation’s armed forces, 
bring them up to treaty strength. Com- 
munists and their left-wing Socialist al- 
lies pleaded and threatened, found them- 
selves outvoted 181 to 96. 


THE NATIONS 
Solution by Gromyko 


Question: After eleven weeks in Paris, 
what were the Big Four deputies talking 
about? Answer: Asterisks. 

Russia’s Andrei Gromyko last week in- 
sisted on listing German demilitarization 
as the first topic on the proposed agenda 
for a Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
Western deputies wanted it further down 
on the list, with a footnote stating for the 
record that the deputies could not agree 
on its position. Gromyko proffered the 
great compromise: put the item in both 
places, each with an asterisk referring to 
the footnote. The West agreed. 


COMMUNISTS 


Defections 

Busman Charles Henry Darke, conduc- 
tor on London’s No. 60 bus route from 
Colindale to Old Ford and a faithful Com- 
munist for 18 of his 42 years, is a Commu- 
nist no longer. The heroic stand of Brit- 
ain’s Gloucestershire Regiment against the 
Communists in Korea (Time, May 7) had 
set him to thinking. Said he to newsmen 
last week: 

“T cannot stand the thought of hun- 
dreds of British lads being killed, and then 
going out on a street corner and shouting 
that Attlee is a warmonger. I’m British 
and I’m proud of it. We are not in Korea 
because we want to be, but because the 
U.N. told us to go. . . The Communist 
Party wants people to believe that it was 
America who instigated the trouble. I'm 
not convinced. I have no sympathy with 
the present party line—to alienate the 
British people from the Americans .. . 
I'm not going to say that everything the 
British do is wrong just because the party 
tells me to say so.” 

“I’m through.” 
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WAR 


STRATEGY 


Second Flop 


The second phase of the big Chinese 
spring offensive was as much of a bloody 
failure as the first. 

By this week the Chinese forces were 
reeling back toward the 38th parallel, 
after suffering severe casualties (an esti- 
mated 50,000 to 60,000 in dead and 
wounded). The U.N. forces had given up 
a few miles of unimportant ground, had 
suffered comparatively light casualties.* 

The second Chinese push was lighter 
than the first. Instead of the two-pronged 
offensive which they used the last time, 
they tried to ram through U.N. lines at one 
point; U.N. officers in Korea speculated 
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that the Chinese might try to follow 
through with a series of such one-punch 
attacks. No one in Korea doubted that 
the Chinese would try again. But the 
basic situation—Chinese hurling masses 
of manpower against relentless U.N. fire- 
power—would not change, unless the Reds 
decide to commit their air force. 

Mao Tse-tung and his military leaders 
must realize by now that they cannot push 
the Eighth Army into the sea. What does 
the enemy expect to accomplish? China’s 
only hope seemed to be that the U.S.— 
which can hold on in Korea but cannot 
decisively defeat the enemy there—would 
weary of the struggle. 


"More Power to You" 

Lieut. General Van Fleet to his troops: 

“The entire free world is in the grand- 
stand, following your every move on the 
gridiron of hard battle. All are .. . praying 
for you through your misfortunes and sor- 
rows, through hardships and sacrifices to 
final victory. You are heroes of this hour 
and this age . . . More power and honor 
to you. May God bless you all.” 


% In the first five days of fighting, the U.S. De- 
fense Department announced, the U.S. lost 134 
dead, 826 wounded. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 


Throwing the Book 


The Chinese advanced through U.S. 
minefields as if the mines were not there. 
On one sector, said a U.S. colonel, Red 
soldiers, blowing themselves up so that 
others might follow, “set off mines so fast 
that it sounded like artillery.” Dead and 
dying Chinese festooned the U.S. wire. 
Watching the Chinese advance to agony 
and death, marveling G.I.s told each oth- 
er that they must be doped. (But among 
many hundreds of prisoners, U.S. medi- 
cal officers have not- yet found a single 
enemy soldier who was under drugs.) 

The U.S. and its allies threw the book 
at the attacking enemy—the book of 





everything learned in eleven months of 
fighting Communists in Korea. U.N, artil- 
lery was zeroed in on the avenues of enemy 
advance; machine guns were placed to 
sweep points at which the Reds would be 
stopped or slowed by the wire. Search- 
lights and parachute flares lit up the night 
fighting. U.N. planes hit the Reds with 
the heaviest night air attacks of the war. 
The night raiders included B-29s dropping 
s00-lb.fragmentation bombs with proxim- 
ity fuses to produce air bursts. The bomb- 
ers used a new radar technique which al- 
most equals daylight bombing in accuracy. 

Like a Rock. The Chinese launched 
their heaviest blow at the Inje sector (see 
map), in difficult mountainous terrain 
where the front was held by ROK units. 
Hitting the ROKs has become a standard 
Chinese tactic, and was not unexpected by 
the allied command; but General Van 
Fleet did not have enough troops to back 
up the South Koreans in the west-central 
sector. He had done the next best thing: 
he posted a dependable, battle-seasoned 
U.S. division—the 2nd Infantry—on the 
South Koreans’ left, and he had armored 
reserves ready to rush forward in case of a 
breakthrough. The 2nd was badly mauled 
in the Communist offensive last Novem- 
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ber, pulled itself together under hard- 
bitten Major General Clark Rufiner, 
fought brilliantly last January and Febru- 
ary against Chinese attacks. 

‘As they had last month, the ROKs again 
fled from the oncoming Chinese, were 
overwhelmed and driven back.* Some 
96,000 howling Chinese swarmed into the 
breach, enveloping the 2nd Division on 
three sides. Even with its flank and rear 
gone, the 2nd—including French and 
Dutch units—stood like a rock, fought off 
the frenzied enemy for three days. 

Said one of the 2nd’s regimental com- 
manders: “If the [ROK] unit on our east 
flank had not collapsed, we would have 
piled so many Chinese on the minefields 
to our front that their own troops would 
not have been able to climb over the 
bodies. As it was, they got around my regi- 
ment. We slaughtered so many that their 
blood covered our boots because we had 
to walk over them to get into the new 
perimeter. They poured into our lines de- 
spite our tremendous firepower. They cut 
off companies and battalions. But as we 
pulled into the new line, our men still were 
anxious to fight.” 

U.S. armored rescue forces broke up an 
enemy roadblock in the 2nd’s rear, and 
helped the division re-form a solid line be- 
low Chunchon. On the fourth day, enemy 
pressure slackened while the Chinese re- 
moved their thousands of dead and 
wounded from the battlefield. At week’s 
end, they attacked again with 30,000 men, 
The onslaught was broken, 

The 2nd claimed 35,000 enemy casual- 
ties in five days of fighting. But General 
Ridgway, making his fourth visit to the 
front since he became commander in chief, 
asked for an end to such guesses, ordered 
that claims henceforth be limited to 
counted enemy dead and prisoners. 

Not Like a Walk. West of Chunchon, 
the Chinese aimed a force of 25,000 men 
down the Pukhan River valley toward 
the confluence of the Pukhan and the 
Han. If successful, this assault would 
have been a serious flanking threat to 
Seoul. It was beaten off. South Koreans, 
fighting well on this front, killed 684 
(counted) Reds with bayonets and knives. 
On the east coast, South Koreans pulled 
back below the 38th parallel, covered by a 
naval force including a U.S. battleship. 

_ By week's end, the expected big drive 
for Seoul had not materialized. The first 
feeble attack on the city was shredded by 
artillery. At week’s end four North Korean 
battalions, clumsily approaching in day- 


# Six officers, including a regimental command- 
er, of the 6th R.O.K. Division, which panicked 
at Kapyong in April, were court-martialed last 
week, got from two to 15 years’ hard labor. Divi- 
sion Commander Brigadier General Chang To 
Yung, 28, and two other regimental commanders 
were reprimanded, docked a couple of months’ 
pay, but kept their commands. Stiffened with re- 
placements and new artillery, the 6th was back 
in the line last week again near Kapyong, and, 
according to U.S. observers, was doing well. 
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light, were cut to pieces. Dazed prisoners 
said they had been assured by their com- 
manders that Seoul had been abandoned, 
that all they had to do was walk in. 

Before the week was out, determined 
U.S. patrols were ranging north of strong- 
ly held defenses, harassing the enemy's 
efforts to continue his offensive. One bold 
U.S. armored column—far north of the 
main lines—was ambushed by angry Chi- 
nese who swarmed all over it, trying to 
destroy the tanks with pole and satchel 
charges. The U.S. tanks fired on one an- 
other with machine-gun bullets, which did 
not penetrate the armor but killed the 
Chinese on top. Some of the Reds were 
blown to bits by their own explosives. 
When the tanks finally withdrew, they 
were covered with blood. 


MEN AT WAR 
Aid Station 


From the Korean central front Tre 
Correspondent Tom Lambert cabled: 


HE aid station, a big, green-canvas 

structure, was warm with the heat of 
a single stove and bright with the glare 
of eight electric bulbs. Its dirt floor was 
muddy at the entrance, where the wind 
blew the rain in through the flaps. Out- 
side, an artillery battery fired steadily to 
the north. The concussion drummed on 
the ears of the men inside, 

Through the tent flaps, walking or on 
litters, came men of the 23rd and 38th 
Infantry Regiments (2nd Division). They 
had fought their way out of Chinese en- 
circlement in the rain-shrouded mountains 
and muddy valleys to the north. They had 
been coming in all day, and now it was 
midnight, and still they came, blinking 
and squinting, out of the night. 

“Litter Case!" A youngster with a mop 
of red hair gritted his teeth as the medics 
swabbed and cleaned a gash in his left 
leg; he grinned quickly and muttered 
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CHINESE PRISONERS 
As if no Americans were in Seoul. 


“Thanks, buddy,” as someone handed him 
a lighted cigarette. A stout medic at the 
flaps suddenly shouted, “Litter case!” 
Two soldiers walked carefully into the 
tent, laid a stretcher on packing cases in 
the cone of light from a spotlight. The 
man on the stretcher moaned faintly. A 
field dressing lay across his eyes. His face 
was dirty, bearded, bloody. A doctor in 
an undershirt looked at the medical ser- 
geant across the stretcher and shook his 
head in pity. Then he leaned over the 
wounded man and began gently to remove 
the field dressing. 

On a bench against the wet canvas wall 
a tow-headed young Ranger, his left fore- 
arm swathed in a bloody dressing made 
from the sleeve of his green fatigue jack- 
et, asked with weary anxiety if anyone 
had seen any others of his company. Then, 
through the tent entrance came a 19- 
year-old boy. His eyes stared unseeing, he 





CHINESE DEAD (IN A COLLECTING STATION ) 
As if no mines were there. 
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had the face of a man of go. A chaplain 
gently forced him to sit down, asked his 
name and his outfit. The boy did not hear. 

“Maybe, Father, if you write some- 
thing, he might know it,” suggested a slim 
youngster with a leg wound. But the writ- 
ing, like the voices and the questions, 
stirred no response. 

“Acute Anxiety." The medic at the 
door continued his record of those who 
came into the tent, putting notations be- 
side names: “Gunshot wound . . . acute 
anxiety . . . broken wrist.” Outside, the 
rain ceased and a single star broke through 
a rift in the clouds, The artillery ham- 
mered on. 

The soldier with the field dressing over 
his eyes was shifted from his stretcher to 
an ambulance for another stage of his 
painful journey from Korea. A blond 
youngster with a gaping hole in his right 
thigh was carried under the spotlight. The 
chaplain tugged gently at the soldier’s 
sodden combat boots and blood-soaked 
trousers and joked with him about rota- 
tion. “I nearly had my time in, Father,” 
the boy said. “I guess I get out a little 
early.” He shivered and flinched as the 
artillery fired another salvo, 

Beside the tent flap, the recording of 
pain went on. The officer in charge 
dragged heavily on a cigarette and squint- 
ed bloodshot eyes against the light. 

“It’s slowing down,” he said. “I think 
maybe the worst is over.” 

The medic at the flaps shouted again: 
“Litter case!” Two stretcher-bearers, pon- 
chos glistening, carried in another wound- 
ed man. 


False Flag 

Panamanian registry of merchant ships 
is a handy thing for shippers and seamen 
who want to make big money breaking 
embargoes—or trading with the enemy. 
In 1925, Panama passed a law permitting 
foreign shipowners to switch their ships 
to Panamanian nationality by registering 
at any Panama consulate for a small ton- 
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nage fee. When the 1939 U.S. Neutrality 
Act forbade U.S. ships to enter war zones, 
some U.S. lines made use of these handy 
facilities. After the war, more switched to 
Panama because they could save money 
by employing non-union labor under Pan- 
amanian registry. How many U.S. ships 
flying Panama's red, white, and blue colors 
are now trading with the Reds is best 
known to the crews of U.S. Navy patrol 
planes who keep an angry eye on them in 
the Pacific. Last week Jim Lucas, corre- 
spondent for the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, went out with one of the patrol 
planes, reported: 


HE big Navy plane, a Privateer, 
dropped low over the water, barely 
150 feet above the surface. Looking from 
the tiny ports, it seemed that even a mod- 
erate-sized wave could reach up and cap- 
size us. Lieut. Bill McCord, at the con- 
trols, swore beautifully and expressively. 

“Tt’s another Panamanian,” he said. 

“Panamanian, hell,” someone answered. 
“Henry Kaiser built that one.” 

"They're Not Fooling Anyone.” The 
big Privateer buzzed the lumbering 
freighter almost at the mouth of a major 
Siberian harbor. Some crewmen caught 
on deck waved, probably in embarrass- 
ment. Or maybe you only imagined that, 
because you'd be embarrassed. Others 
scurried for hatches and doorways. 

Lieut. J. H. Marovish of Los Angeles, 
the copilot, opened the window. The rain 
beat into the cockpit, drenching us all. 
Lieut. Marovish then leaned over the 
side, aiming his big camera. Again we 
passed over the ship, almost at mast 
height. Licut. Marovish opened and closed 
his shutter, and came back to his seat 
wringing wet. Almost angrily he put the 
camera back into his case. The freighter 
carried the Panama flag sure enough, but 
everything about it looked American. 

“They’re not fooling anyone,” said 
Lieut. McCord. “They're American owned, 
American manned, and carrying American 
freight. On some, even the decks are load- 
ed. On others, we can see American crews 
on deck—at least, they look like Ameri- 
cans, from masthead height. Sure as hell, 
they’re not Panamanians.” 

The Snapshot Albums. We had been 
on patrol since dawn. It would be dark 
before we got home. We had two missions 
—to plot weather and spot ships. There’s 
nothing to do about the shipping, of 
course, except to take pictures. But some 
day the snapshot albums showing ships 
which carried goods to unfriendly ports 
while Americans were dying in Korea may 
prove interesting. You could hope so, 
anyhow. 

Back in Japan we had leafed through 
the files. We had seen hundreds of ships 
photographed, heading for Siberian or 
Chinese ports. Many—perhaps the major- 
ity—flew the Panama flag. But there were 
also pictures of British—one incongruous- 
ly named City of Chicago—Greek, Rus- 
sian, French and Japanese ships in the 
telltale files. All had been snapped since 
the first of the year. Some had deck 
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cargoes—lumber, steel. Others were laden 
with oil for the tanks of Red China. Some 
were shown coming back empty. 

"We Know They Know." Tomorrow’s 
communiqué will merely say that “Navy 
Privateers continued routine patrol oper- 
ations.” Routine is the right word. The 
communiqués could say nothing about 
the endless boredom, the aching discom- 
fort endured by 13 men sealed in a steel 
flying tube for ten or twelve hours. Or 
the gnawing, ever-present fear of the un- 
expected which could plunge you into the 
water below—or, worse, make you a pris- 
oner in Siberia. “We know they know 
we're here,” said Lieut. McCord. “Our 
radar shows when their radars are work- 
ing. Sometimes they send up fighters, but 
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not on a day like this. We've seen them 
on the screen, but they’ve never found us.” 

We had flown up the coast of Japan 
past the straits dividing Honshu from 
Hokkaido and into the Japan Sea. It had 
been a miserable day from the start. At 
midmorning we began a gradual descent. 
Tony Ricotta, radarman, spotted two 
“ships” on the screen. One turned out to 
be a thick cloud. The other was the lum- 
bering Panamanian off Siberia. 

Not the Only One. This was a reserve 
crew, fresh from civilian jobs. They'd 
been mobilized in September to come to 
the Far East in February. Bill McCord 
owned his own printing and binding plant 
outside Los Angeles. Lieut. Marovish was 
a prosperous insurance broker. He had 
bought a new home a few weeks before 
being recalled. The business was going 
down every day and he was worried sick. 
Sooner or later he feared he’d lose that 
house. Their skipper back at the base was 
Lieut. Commander Ray Nittinger, Lieut. 
Marovish’s insurance partner. It isn’t easy 
for men like these to swallow this sort of 
thing without gagging slightly. 





We left Siberian waters and headed 
down the coast toward Japan. Out at sea, 
Lieut.McCord lifted the ship several thou- 
sand feet. It was dark when we landed. 
Lieut. Commander Nittinger was waiting 
for us. He invited us to stay for dinner. 

“That Panama flag you saw isn’t the 
only one out here, by a long shot,” he said 
over a big steak. “If it had been a clear 
day you’d have seen five or six. And 
there'll be more tomorrow. I can’t under- 
stand that. Not when we've lost 65,000 
men in Korea already.” 


THE AIR WAR 


New-Style Ace 

The allied aviators of World War I 
established the tradition that an “ace” is a 
pilot who shoots down five or more enemy 
planes. In Korea last week, small, cigar- 
puffing Captain James Jabara of Wichita, 
Kan. (Ture, April 23) became the world’s 
first jet-powered ace when he knocked 
down his fifth and sixth MIG-1ss, in 
“MIG Alley” near Sinuiju. 

Jabara, propeller ace (64 enemy planes) 
in World War II, first jumped three MIGs 
at 35,000 feet. “I picked out the last man 
and bored straight in,” he said. “I fired 
two bursts which ripped up the fuselage 
and left wing. The MIG burst into flame 
and snap-rolled twice. At about 10,000 
feet the pilot bailed out. Just as he 
jumped, the MIG disintegrated.” Then 
Jabara climbed back to 20,000 and got 
No. 6. (This week Ace Jabara was re- 
lieved of combat flying, sent to a Japa- 
nese air base as an instructor in jet- 
fighting tactics). 

Jabara’s battle took place when 50 
MIGs bounced 28 U.S. Sabres near the 
Manchurian border. Other pilots de- 
stroyed a third enemy plane, scored one as 
a probable, damaged five. It was the fat- 
test toll of enemy jets since April 22. 


THE ENEMY 


Comfort Mission 


The Chinese equivalent of a USO troupe 
at the front is a wei /ao tuan, or “comfort” 
mission. Last week a Peking broadcast re- 
ported that one of the Korean war’s big- 
gest comfort missions, composed of more 
than 400 “people's delegates” from all 
classes and areas, had just visited the bat- 
tleground below the Yalu. To boost Red 
soldiers’ morale, the mission’s poets and 
actors put on shows. Other delegates dis- 
tributed food parcels, gave pep talks. Most 
important, the mission circulated a letter 
among the troops. Its theme: 

The “great victories” of the Communist 
armies (including, of course, the Chinese 
“volunteers”) have thrown the U.S. into 
“panic and unrest.” But the U.S. has not 
yet abandoned “its wild ambitions of con- 
quering Korea, attacking China and ex- 
panding the war of aggression.” Red sol- 
diers must, therefore, “annihilate the evil 
invasion . . .” The Chinese home front 
and “all other peace-loving peoples” will 
give every support to the thorough defeat 
of “American imperialism.” 
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THE ALLIES 
"The Appetite of All" 


“Greedy officials are rampant every- 
where,” complained wizened Lee Si Yung, 
Vice President of the Republic of South 
Korea. “They are destroying the prestige 
of our government. . . Alas, my heart is 
almost breaking.” 

Old (82), ailing Lee—who has to be 
carried to Assembly sessions—resigned his 
office in protest. Corruption last week had 
become a major issue in war-torn South 
Korea: the National Assembly, like Lee, 
was sick of President Syngman Rhee’s 
dishonest underlings. Latest scandal: em- 
bezzlement of some $800,000 in National 
Defense Corps funds, 

Formed from 200,000 youths who were 
marched south before Seoul fell last win- 
ter, the corps was supposed to be a man- 
power pool for the R.O.K army. But ugly 
reports drifted back from the camps: the 
young people were sick and ill-fed, their 
food was being stolen, rosters were padded. 

Meeting in a bedraggled movie theater 
in Pusan, the Assembly last week heard 
specific charges: the corps had carried 
some 70,000 “ghost” recruits on its rolls, 
had bought 8,000 tons of rice for nonex- 
istent troops. Merchants, charged one As- 
semblyman, had been forced to hand over 
blank receipts for corps purchases, which 
“presumably were padded to suit the ap- 
petite of all concerned ... They pur- 
chased 4,000 bales of dried fish, of which 
only 1,000 bales have been located.” 

Rhee moved swiftly to calm the storm. 
He signed a law, already passed by the 
Assembly, abolishing the corps, ordered 
the arrest of the corps commander, a 
hulking ex-wrestler named Kim Yong 


Keun. The Assembly was not pacified. It 
refused to elect a Rhee man as Lee’s suc- 
cessor, instead chose Kim Sung Soo, 60, 
wealthy head of the anti-Rhee Democratic 
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Corruption was a maior issue. 
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Eastfoto 


RED CHINA'S BOSSES, in a rarely photographed group, here reviewing Peking’s 
mammoth May Day parade in which, says the Red press, 600,000 people took part. 
For Chairman Mao Tse-tung (second from right), it was the first public appearance 
in three months; he had been variously reported ill, in Moscow, or in political decline. 
At Mao’s left: Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai. At his right: Commander 
in Chief Chu-Teh and Vice Chairman Liu Shao-chi, a Moscow-trained party veteran 
noted for his diatribes against Titoism, who is rapidly emerging as China’s No. 2 man. 





Nationalist Party and respected member 
of Seoul’s Rotary Club. 

Although the Vice President has no 
power under the Korean constitution, 
Kim’s election was a sharp warning to 
Rhee, who often highhandedly disregards 
Assembly resolutions. Assemblymen were 
talking about amending the constitution 
to transfer administrative power from the 
President to the cabinet. 


DANGER ZONES 


Tantrum at Singapore 

U.S., British and French military men 
met last week for the first time to discuss 
a common strategy for defending South- 
east Asia against the Red guerrillas in 
Indo-China and Malaya. The doings of 
the four-day session in Singapore were 
top secret; a communiqué said only that 
the talks “promise well for the future.” 
Actually, the conference turned into a 
covert struggle between the French and 
British for U.S. support and supplies. 

France’s fighting General Jean de Lat- 
tre de Tassigny insisted that the major 
concentration of Western strength should 
be made in Indo-China; the British ar- 
gued that their Malaya campaign was at 
least as important. The U.S. spokesman, 
Vice Admiral Arthur D. Struble, listened 
impassively, said little. De Lattre com- 
mented angrily (and unjustly) that he had 
been brought to Singapore on false pre- 
tenses—the British and Americans were 
apparently not really interested in Indo- 
China. Why had no Vietnamese observer 
been invited, even though Viet Nam was 
bravely fighting Communism? Then De 
Lattre went to his room at the residence 
of his host, British Commissioner-General 
Malcolm MacDonald. There he sulked, 
had to be coaxed out to dinner. 

Behind de Lattre’s show of temper was 
a serious argument: the French feel that 
the British are still not tough enough in 


their Asia policy. France wants a coordi- 
nated Western command, capable of coun- 
tering Communism’s offensive in South- 
east Asia. After four days of discussion, 
De Lattre left the conference with an im- 
portant promise for his Indo-China army: 
he would get more U.S. planes, particular- 
ly transports. But he did not get the as- 
surance of effective military cooperation 
that he wanted. 


THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 


Cease-Fire Rumors 

Radio Peking’s last word on the war: 
“The outrageous U.S. imperialists [must 
be] completely driven out of Korea.” 

Nevertheless, wishful rumors of an im- 
pending cease-fire kept bobbing up last 
week. Colorado’s Democratic Senator Ed- 
win Johnson proposed 1) that the oppos- 
ing armies in Korea accept the 38th paral- 
lel as a dividing line, and 2) that the U.N. 
call for a truce at 4 a.m. on June 25, the 
first anniversary of the Korean war. John- 
son spoke of the Korean war as “a hope- 
less conflict of attrition and indecision . . . 
needless human slaughter.” He implied 
that the U.S. ought to pull out, leaving 
“Asia for Asiatics.” 

In the U.N. General Assembly, India’s 
Sir Benegal Rau gleefully scooped up the 
Johnson idea, also recalled a recent state- 
ment by General Matthew Ridgway: “It 
would be a tremendous victory for the 
United Nations if the war ended with our 
forces in control up to the 38th parallel.” 
The Kremlin seemed interested, too. The 
Moscow press printed the full text of 
Johnson’s proposal. So did New York’s 
Daily Worker; it commented significant- 
ly: “Why wait till June 25? End the kill- 
ing now. . . Stop the war, . . Start talk- 
ing with China and Korea.” 

The comrades would obviously like to 
gain at the conference table what they 
seemed unable to win on the battlefield. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





IRAN 


Fear 

In spite of the fondest hopes of the U.S. 
State Department, the Iran air showed no 
signs of clearing. Instead, the fog of fana- 
ticism, misjudgment and threatening dis- 
aster continued to hang heavily over the 
strategic land and its strategic oilfields. 

Behind Boarded Windows. Premier 
Mohammed Mossadeq huddled his frail 
frame in an overstuffed chair behind the 
guarded doors of an office in Teheran’s 
Parliament building. He would not budge 
from the room, but worked, ate and slept 
there, a nationalist fanatic living in fear 
of assassination by other nationalist fana- 
tics. To protect himself from snipers, he 
ordered all the windows of his room 
boarded up. In an adjoining chamber, a 
parliamentary oil commission was draft- 
ing a plan to take over the British-owned 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., declared national- 
ized last month. 

Britain’s Ambassador, Sir Francis Shep- 
herd, tried in vain to get into Mossadeq’s 
redoubt. He had another note to deliver 
from the Foreign Office in London. The 
best he could do was to leave it at the 
Iranian Foreign Ministry. His Majesty’s 
government insisted that the Shah’s gov- 
ernment must not unilaterally break its 
1933 contract with Anglo-Iranian, London 
wanted “negotiation to the satisfaction of 
all concerned,” proposed sending a mis- 
sion to Teheran at once. London said it 
would bring up the issue before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague if 
the Iranians did not cooperate, and finally 
warned that any further unilateral steps 
to take over Anglo-Iranian would have 
“the most serious consequences.” 

“Tt’s just the same old nonsense—we’ve 
heard it all before,” snapped one of Mos- 
sadeq’s aides. The Iranian reaction to 
rumors of possible British military inter- 
vention in Iran was instant and hectic. 
The National Front newspaper Shahed 
screamed: “[Neither] oil-eating British 
politicians [nor] any power or force in 
the whole world would be able to declare 
the oil nationalization law null and void 
without starting World War III. . . For 
every Iranian the question of oil is a reli- 
gious and national matter . . . To reach 
the holy goal a holy war may be needed.” 

In a Fog. Washington, with no clear 
Middle East policy to fall back on, huffed 
& puffed to blow the Iranian clouds away. 
The State Department issued a statement 
on the U.S. position: “We have stressed 
to the governments of both countries the 
need to solve the dispute in a friendly 
way through negotiation, and have urged 
them to avoid intimidation and threats of 
unilateral action.” 

The important thing, said the gentle- 
men at Foggy Bottom, was to keep up the 
flow of Iranian oil, the prime source of 
supply for Britain and the rest of Europe. 
If Teheran refused to collaborate with 
London, they added, U.S. oil technicians 
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would not be available to run the Iranian 
oil installations—as the Iranian govern- 
ment had hoped. 

Mossadeq’s government this week re- 
jected Anglo-Iranian’s request for arbitra- 
tion, asked the company to designate rep- 
resentatives who would help Iran take 
over Anglo-Iranian. Meantime, the Pre- 





David Douglas Duncaon—Lirs 
PREMIER MOSSADEQ 
In an overstuffed chair, a fanatic. 


mier’s Communist rivals in ultranational- 
ism, the outlawed Tudeh Party, launched 
a movement for the return to Iran of the 
Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, now 
under British protection. The rich oil con- 
cession on the islands is run by U.S. com- 
panies, The Iranian Communists demand- 
ed that Bahrein’s oil be nationalized, too. 


MOROCCO 
Mad Moor 


Hour after hour, French army planes 
circled Morocco’s barren Atlas Mountains, 
Turbaned goumiers, the fierce Moroccan 
troops, scrambled through narrow ravines 
and over rocky ridges. Gendarmes followed 
police dogs straining for a scent over the 
mountain passes. In all, some 12,000 hunt- 
ers were combing the hills for a rifle-toting 
tribesman who in one week had murdered 
seven people, wounded two others. 

The Picnickers. The fugitive, dubbed 
by French newsmen “the Mad Moor,” had 
begun his killing spree on Whitsunday 
(May 13), when André Souvignon, a young 
French official, picnic-bound in the family 
Renault, met him on a twisting mountain 
road near Ben el Ouidane. Without warn- 
ing, the killer had stepped from behind a 
cactus bush, pumped shot after shot into 
the car, killed Souvignon and his mother, 
wounded another couple. On the same 
road, three miles farther on, police found 


the crumpled, blood-drenched body of a 
26-year-old Parisienne named Héléne 
Meunier, who had motorcycled into the 
hills to enjoy a picnic lunch. Her lunch, 
still neatly wrapped, lay in a ravine below. 

Fifty feet away from Héléne, the body 
of a French businessman named Hervé du 
Bourg was sprawled with a bullet hole be- 
tween the shoulder blades. 

Two days later, 25 miles from the scene 
of the Whitsunday murders, Georges 
Chantot, a crippled World War IT veteran, 
was fishing by a laurel-bordered brook, 
with his wife, their three-months-old 
daughter, and a schoolteacher friend. 

Suddenly, one of the two white-robed 
figures hunched over a fire on the other 
side of the brook whipped out a rifle and 
fired. Chantot clutched at his throat, he!d 
out his wallet and cried, “Take it—” The 
rifleman fired again. “Save yourselves—” 
cried Chantot to the women as he fell, but 
it was too late. A third shot caught the 
schoolteacher in the leg. As she writhed on 
the ground, the killer crossed the brook 
and shot her dead. Before he could turn 
his attention to Madame Chantot and the 
child, a passing truck scared him off. 

Five Shots to Go. By last week, police 
thought they knew who the killer was. 
They recalled an incident that had oc- 
curred four days before Whitsunday in a 
small native village—a quarrel between a 
corporal in the native auxiliary troops 
and an ex-trooper named Amou N’Talit 
Tademalit, a Berber tribesman who, some 
said, was in love with the corporal’s wife. 
Whatever the cause, the corporal had de- 
cided to show his contempt for Amou by 
treating him like a servant. Riding proudly 
up to his house that day, he had flung his 
reins at the Berber and ordered him to 
hold the horse while he dismounted. He 
had also handed Amou his rifle to hold 
(although the Berbers, a proud, sensitive 
people who had ruled the land long before 
the Arabs or the French got there, are not 
permitted to own rifles in Morocco), Amou 
calmly took the gun, drew a bead on the 
corporal and killed him. Then he fled to 
the hills with the gun and 21 cartridges. 

By last week local police reckoned that 
Amou, if he was indeed the Mad Moor, 
had five shots left. They knew he would 
use them efficiently. “He is mad, yes,” 
said one gendarme, “but he is cool. He has 
only one goal—to kill as many Europeans 
as possible before he dies.” 


POLAND 
Soviet Sahib 


Something was up in Szszecin. The for- 
Jner German port, which used to be known 
as Stettin before it was turned over to 
Poland at Potsdam, is actually run by the 
Russians; for the past month, reports 
have been drifting across the Iron Curtain 
about street riots by thousands of Poles 
against their Russian masters. Last week 
the New York Times’s Edward A. Mor- 
row, who did a two-year stint (Jan. ’49- 
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ECONOMY WINNER SECOND STRAIGHT TIME! 
—Mercury with Overdrive won first in its closs, for 
second straight year, in 1951 Mobilgos Economy Run, 





Standard equipment, accessories and trim illus- 
trated are subject to change without notice. 


WV 


Mile after mile, year 

after year, this budget beauty” 
keeps on delivering 
more for your money. 


Now IQ 5! ight from the start, your new 1951 Mercury will 
delight you with its owner-proven performance, its 
a , 


road-leveling ride and its miserly cost of upkeep. But 
the real pay off is the built-in staying power that comes 
from quality materials, and precision-plus construc- 
tion. For your 1951 Mercury is built to stay young in 
looks, performance and comfort year after year. 





And Mercury brings you scores of performance and 
styling improvements. Features like new, longer, 
gracefully-sweeping fenders—a new rear window 


’ ° ° -, 9 | with over 1,000 square inches of viewing area. 
Inq l it on Q ea. And inside? Lustrous, durable fabrics with 


new-as-tomorrow beauty! 
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Drive, the new simpler, smoother, more efficient automatic transmission— Mercury. It’s “the buy of your life!” 
or thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive are optional at extra cost . P 
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who are enjoying the superb flavor —the supreme quality — of 
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or above its price—even outsells most other brands at any price. FOUR 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City, Blended 
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Feb. ’51) in the Times’s Warsaw bureau, 
got the facts from an eyewitness just ar- 
rived in Paris. 

On April 9, a Russian major arguing 
with two Poles in the center of Szszecin 
drew a pistol, ordered one of the Poles to 
stand aside. When the Pole tried to pro- 
tect his friend, the Russian major killed 
both. Running down the street, pursued 
by other Poles who had heard the shots, 
the major killed a doctor who happened 
to come out of a building, and a woman 
passer-by. He hid in a cellar and from 
there he shot a Polish militiaman, 

A crowd gathered around the site, de- 
manded that the Polish police capture the 
trapped Russian. The police replied that 
they were under orders not to use their 
weapons. The crowd, growing by the min- 
ute, taunted the policemen and shouted 
anti-Soviet slogans. Polish army troops 
surrounded the area. The crowd began to 
hurl rubble and bricks. One policeman 
was shot with his own pistol, three others 
were reported killed. Finally another Rus- 
sian officer and a squad of soldiers man- 


aged to lead the Russian major to safety 


while Polish militiamen held back the 
infuriated mob. 

Next day, the people who had been 
killed in the riot were hurriedly buried; 
next of kin were not notified. A Soviet 
board of inquiry composed of high Soviet 
officers conducted an investigation. Secret 
police arrested more than 1,500 Poles, 

Commented the Times; “The Soviet 
officer striding about the streets of Sofia 
or Prague or Warsaw or even Shanghai 
feels himself the master. . . He is above 
the normal laws ... He is the ‘Sahib’ 
. ++ of the past recreated, with none of 
the tradition or code which ameliorated 
the arrogance of many of the originals.” 


CHINA 


Terror's Progress 

The blood flowed on & on. Last week 
Red China's purge of “counter-revolution- 
aries” reached Manchuria, where Commu- 
nist rule had seemed unchallenged. In 23 
Manchurian cities, including Mukden and 
Changchun, and even in Russian-con- 
trolled Port Arthur and Dairen, police 
staged large-scale raids, which were re- 
ported in detail by Communist news serv- 
ice and radio. Thousands were arrested, 
hundreds hauled off to the inevitable pub- 
lic mass trials and executions. 

Mukden reported that 1,120,000 people 
—the city’s entire population—attended 
one or another of twelve trials. The main 
show, at which “hundreds” were con- 
demned to death, took place at the Mu- 
nicipal Sports Stadium. It began with the 
spectators singing a romantic ballad from 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s favorite drama, 
The White-Haired Woman.* Then Police 


* A gaudy melodrama, written by six anony- 
mous authors, of whom Mao may be one. It por- 
trays the suffering of Heroine Hsi-erh, a landless 
farmer’s daughter, who is tortured by the land- 
lord’s mother, raped by the landlord's son, etc., 
etc. Her ordeal turns her hair prematurely white. 
The Red army finally rescues her and punishes 
the wicked landlord family. 
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NO FINER WAY TO EUROPE 


The “America” is not just another 
trans-Atlantic liner. The “America” 
wins friends who are discriminating 
travelers—and keeps those friends. 





Take, for example, Mr. Laurance H. 
Armour, Jr. “When dinner-table con- 
versation has turned to trans-Atlantic 
travel,” he writes, “I always endeavor 
to say a good word about the ‘America.’ 

“As a matter of fact, in 24 ocean 
crossings, I cannot remember any which a J 
were more perfect with respect to com- \ 
fort and service than those I made on 
the ‘America.’ ” 


And from the Chairman of the Chemical On  crmasert la Seg Europe, choose 
Bank and Trust Company,—"By all the “America.” You'll agree there’s 
2 4 ys 5 . 
standards of comparison,” says Mr.N.  "° Jiner service afloat or ashore, 


Baxter Jackson, “ashore and at sea, I ieasteiaite oy i : eine 

have yet to receive better service—or rom New Zork to Cobh, Havre, gnnad 
’ ampton; June 13, July 3, July 21, Aug. 

taste more wonderful food—than the — g and regularly thereafter. First Class 


‘America’ provides. No effort is spared $325 up; Cabin $220 up; Tourist $165 up. 
to anticipate and care for the voyager’s _ Fares reduced in August. See your Travel 
wants. I wonder if fellow-Americans Agent or United States Lines, New York, 

° Saal Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
fully appreciate what a magnificent | ,,. Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, San 
luxury liner heads our merchant fleet.” — Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 
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Chief Ho Yah read the charges against 
the accused. The audience responded with 
the usual chants of hate and death. An 
actress emerged from the crowd, accused 
her father of heinous crimes, including 
rape, and demanded his death. The pris- 
oners were loaded in trucks and driven off 
to execution grounds. The youths of the 
city formed rings around the trucks and 
danced the gay yangko (harvest dance). 
Some 600,000, said the Red press, wit- 
nessed the killings. 


Spoiled Heroes 


Red China’s “Patriotic Emulation 
Drive,” like its Russian prototype, the 
Stakhanovite movement, has created a 
glamorized class of “labor heroes.”” Among 
other favors, workers who speed up pro- 
duction get vacations at the best resorts 
or trips to Peking. Last week, with a fan- 
fare of propaganda, 70 labor heroes from 
Shanghai went off to beautiful West Lake 
at Hangchow, as the Russian speed-up 
kings were sent off to the sunny Crimea. 
At West Lake, the Chinese Stakhanovites 
were lodged in villas that once belonged to 
wealthy merchants. “These houses,” re- 
ported one Chinese newspaper, “have 
stained-glass windows, beds with springs, 
and silk quilts, tiled bathrooms with flush 
toilets, facilities for chess and pingpong 
flower-bedecked gardens, radios and books. 
There is always, too, a Thermos bottle on 
the table filled with boiled water. Such 
things were never before within reach of 
workers in China.” 

But it seemed that such luxuries had 
gone to the heads of some of the labor 
heroes: the Red press was full of warnings 
to the pampered patriots. Peking’s People’s 
Daily chided Labor Hero Wang Chung- 
hao, a Manchurian, who “became so ar- 
rogant and lazy, following his being named 
a labor hero, that his team subsequently 
turned in a very miserable result.” Equally 
guilty was Shen Chao-ai, who got so in- 
volved with meetings, discussions, and 
visits from admirers that he stayed ¢ 
from work for go days last year and had t 
be fined 2.7 piculs (360 Ibs.) of cere Is 
for backsliding. Complained the People’s 
Daily: “Some of these heroes become 
self-centered and self-satisfied, drifting 
away from the masses and actually caus 
ing harm to production... [They] go 
back to their homes and look down on their 
villages and their local governments, just 
because they have visited ... Peking 
und have shaken hands or dined w 
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Chairman Mao.” 
Next to Godliness? 

Prime Minister Nehru likes cleanliness. 
At a session of the governing committee 





All-India Congress Party in New 
Delhi last week, Nehru got annoyed at the 
way members threw banana skins on the 
floor. Quick-tem poss Mr. Nehru got off 
tform, and while lecturing members 
anliness, picked up the skins, put 
in trash baskets. 

A few days later, Nehru tried to start 
ther cleanup. Part of the Indian press, 
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said he, is dirty, indulges in “vulgarity, 
indecency and falsehood.” To teach it 
manners, Nehru proposed an amendment 
to India’s constitution that would impose 
severe restrictions on freedom of speech 
and expression. He asked for power to 
curb the press and to punish _per- 
sons and newspapers for “contempt of 
court, defamation and incitement to an 
offense.” Nehru told Parliament: “It has 
become a matter of the deepest distress to 
me to see the way in which the less re- 
sponsible news sheets are being conducted 
+ + - not injuring me or this House much, 
but poisoning the minds of the younger 
generation.” 

Nehru said his measure was aimed at 
Communist and Hindu extremist agita- 
tion. His real targets: Atom, Current, 


Struggle and Blitz, four Bombay-published 


Keystone 
NEHRU 
Against vulgarity and banana skins. 


sensational weeklies which have consist- 
ently attacked Nehru’s domestic and for- 
eign policy, scurrilously attacked the U.S. 
In its next issue, Blits compared Nehru 
with Hitler, said: “There is as much de- 
terioration in the moral fiber of Nehru as 
there is in the moral strength of the so- 
called Congress [Party]. The sponsor of 
civil liberties in 1936 has become the 
wrecker of liberties in ’51.” 

Sober-thinking Indians disliked Bom- 
bay’s yellow journals as much as Nehru, 
but thought it was dangerous to tamper 
with the principle of a free press, even if 
only scandal sheets were at stake. Nehru 
answered with typical Socialist sophistry: 
“How much freedom of the press have we 
got today? ... Practically the entire 
press in this country is controlled by three 
or four individuals or groups, or their 
chains.” 

Nehru’s proposal to gag the press 
aroused a storm of protest all over India. 
At week’s end, stepping cautiously, Nehru 
referred his bill to a select parliamentary 
committee for action. 
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A Nation’s 
Schoolroom 





A woman’s prayers, overheard in a lonely forest, launched the career 
of one of America’s foremost educators, William Holmes McGuffey. While 
riding along a trail in 1818, the Reverend Thomas Hughes, a prominent 
pioneer, heard a woman praying that her children might receive an educa- 
tion. As a result of his investigation he arranged to have her stepson William 
McGuffey attend the Old Stone Academy in Darlington, Pa. Though the 
family considered this episode a miracle, in later years McGuffey himself 
used to remark that his practical stepmother probably timed her prayer to 
be heard both by the Almighty and His earthly representative. 

Born on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1800, McGuffey as a boy received 
only rudimentary education. Even at the academy his home duties pre- 
vented full-time attendance but he memorized his lessons and recited them 
aloud while at his chores. 

After working his way through 
Washington College and teaching 
summers, McGuffey became a pro- 
fessor at Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Here in 1833 he and 
his wife moved into their new home 
(now owned by Miami University) 
where the idea was born for the 
readers which made his name a 
household word. Here, with his own 
and neighbors’ children, he tested 
his theories of education, often 
holding classes outdoors with pupils seated on logs. His highly successful 
series of readers incorporating his teaching methods proved far superior to 
earlier textbooks not only in their carefully graded material but in the use 
of numerous illustrations which appeared in later editions. 

A striking figure in his black bombazine suit and stovepipe hat, McGuffey 
was an unforgettable teacher and his readers had untold influence on the 
mental and moral development of generations of schoolchildren. 
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For the millions who live 
beyond TV... 
the most important thing 


in the 


COUNTRY! 
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@ Ic is not a question of how potent TV 
is where TV goes .. . but rather a ques- 
tion of what to do about reaching the 
millions of people where TV does nor go, 
the overwhelming majority of whom live 
in Rural America. They are prosperous 
people much like yourself, pursuing nor- 
mal activities, interested in their homes 
and their families. For consumer products 
there are no more important people in 
the nation. 

Beyond the reach of TV in Rural Amer- 
ica, Farm Journat has become the largest, 
most powerful selling force for just one 
reason—it serves the people of Rural Amer- 
ica as no other magazine does. And it has 
more than circulation leadership. 

Throughout thecountry, Farm JourNaL 
has earned and won the confidence and 
affection of millions whose opinions and 
purchases count most—confidence in all 


that appears between the covers of Farm 


Journat. For the advertiser, no other 


“seal of approval’’ means so much. No 
other endorsement is needed. 

Farm Journat wields its great influ- 
ence where a major economic change has 
taken place—where your opportunity 
for increasing sales is greatest — where 


ordinary magazines are weakest! 


46 per cent of the families of the nation live in 
places of less than 10,000 population. Less than 
10 per cent of these families had a TV set as of 
January 1, 1951. Most of them live far beyond the 
range of TV. 

In this market, FARM JOURNAL gives concen- 
trated coverage, delivers more families and at a 
lower cost per page per thousand than any other 
national magazine. 


Farm Journal, Phila. 5, Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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Good News for every man who wears a shirt! 
(Good News for his wife, too!) 





Arrow Dart shirt. Arrow all-silk print tie, 


ARROW 








WHITE SHIRTS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Makers of Shirts, Ties, Handkerchiefs, Sports Shirts, Underwear 


The famous Arrow Dart is tops in all 
White Shirt Popularity Polls — with 
men, with wives. No other shirt does 


as much for your appearance! The 
nonwilt collar stays neat all day long! 





Dart’s collar and cuffs (like ALL 
Arrows) are precision-stitched to lie 
flat, iron flat, stay flat, For long wear, 
Dart's collars are made of a closer- 
weave cotton than the shirts them- 
selves! Arrow Shirts are “Sanforized”- 
labeled (shrinkage less than 1%). 





Men enjoy the neat, trim fit of Arrow 
Shirts, It’s called MrroGa —and there's 
no uncomfortable “bunching up” of 
excess fabric anywhere! MITOGA is the 
trade-marked name for that painstak- 
ing Arrow tailoring. It gives you shirts 
cut to follow exactly the curves and 
tapers of your torso, and your arms, 





Wives are strong boosters of Arrow 


Shirts! They appreciate Arrow style 
.. Arrow’s durable, anchor-stitched 
buttons and firm, smoothly woven 
fabrics. Women have learned that 
Arrow fabrics wear, that Arrow’s fine 
tailoring means easier, faster ironing! 


All these advantages make Arrow Shirts 
Good News to all good people! 


THE HEMISPHERE 


ARGENTINA 


On Further Examination .. . 

Editor Carlos Lacerda, boss of Rio’s 
sprightly afternoon Tribuna da Imprensa, 
dearly loves a newsbeat. This week he had 
a good one. His Tribuna reported that 
Argentina’s President Perén had jailed the 
man he hailed last March as the discover- 
er of a new “Argentine” way of liberating 
atomic energy (Time, April 2). 

Tribuna’s report, date-lined Buenos 
Aires, said that Dr. Ronald Richter, the 
former Austrian scientist, was arrested 


after technical experts of the Argentine 
army had discovered that Richter “was 
not sufficiently advanced as a physicist” 
to achieve the atomic release Perén had 
claimed. Three experts informed Perén 


Associcted Press 
RICHTER (RIGHT) & Ex-FRIENDS 


From hail to jail? 


that Richter, in their opinion, was nothing 
more than a “colossal bluff.” 

“Furious, Perén ordered Dr. Richter ar- 
rested,” reported 7ribuna. “But he has 
not publicly announced the action, nor is 
it likely that he will. News of the arrest 
is being guarded in deepest secrecy by 
the few persons close to Perén . . . This 
time Senor Perén is not in the same 
hurry to call in news correspondents as 
he was when he announced the sensational 
discovery of an Argentine thermal nu- 
clear process for the liberation of atomic 
energy.” 

The Rio newspaper recalled Perén’s 
words at the time: “Politicians and news- 
papers of other countries lie intentionally. 
I never tell a lie.” It also quoted Perén’s 
assertion that the “discovery” would pave 
Argentina’s way to world leadership and 
to command of a “third-force” position in 
world affairs. 

In a column of comment on the story, 
Editor Lacerda wrote: “Qn the day on 
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which Perén announced the discovery of 
this scientist, we stated we thought he was 
lying, but we never thought Peron himself 
was being fooled. General Perén, it turns 
out, was the otario [sucker] . . . Thus 
closes in international ridicule a chapter 
which Charlie Chaplin could well have 
used in his satire, ‘The Great Dictator.’ ” 


COLOMBIA 


First to Korea 

For the first time in 127 years, Colom- 
bian troops marched off last week to fight 
on foreign soil.* At a field Mass under the 
colonnade of the national Capitol in Bo- 
gota, President Laureano Gomez present- 
ed battle colors to the Batalién Colombia, 
a 1,082-man combat team of volunteers 
for the war in Korea. Colombia is the 
r5th nation to send ground troops to 
Korea, the first Latin American country 
to join in the fighting. 

Commanded by Lieut. Colonel Jaime 
Polania Puyo, a veteran of 22 years in the 
Colombian army, the battalion has been 
training for four months in mountain 
country around Bogota to get ready for 
Korea’s rugged terrain. The troops are 
equipped with U.S. Army uniforms and 
matériel (paid for with Colombian cash), 
and have been checked out on North 
American infantry weapons by twelve 
Spanish-speaking U.S. Army noncoms. 

This week the volunteers were packing 
up for embarcation at Buenaventura. Their 
next important stop: Japan, where they 
will get final training before joining the 
United Nations line in Korea. 


BOLIVIA 
A Coup, Not a Cuartelazo 


When a rumor got around La Paz last 
week that the President was deep in a 
closed-door conference with the generals 
and colonels, pacenos knew that some- 
thing was up. At 3 a.m., weary reporters 
saw President Mamerto Urriolagoitia and 
two military aides hustle out of the palace, 
get into a car and drive away. Then army 
officers handed out a batch of press re- 
leases, including a message from Urriola- 
goitia: “Despite my constant efforts to 
conduct the political struggle into chan- 
nels of peace and tranquillity ... our 
country is again faced with a dilemma 
- . « Accordingly, I hereby deliver the high 
office of constitutional President . . . into 
the hands of the armed forces.” 

Only Too Glad. From the day he took 
over the burdens of government from ail- 
ing President Enrique Hertzog in May 
1949, elegant Mamerto Urriolagoitia had 
had his hands so full of strikes, plots and 
uprisings that he could make little prog- 
ress in dealing with Bolivia’s economic 
ills. Desperate for a remedy, Bolivians 
went to the polls three weeks ago and all 





* The last foreign engagement: Dec. 9, 1824, 
when a Colombian contingent helped defeat the 
Spanish army at Ayacuc ho, Peru, and crack the 
power of Spain in the New World. 














Travel the WLLL 


of Romance in 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





There’s romance in its name,., . The 
Santa Fe Trail...and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseckers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico's fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
interest — Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos, Each day you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 
Start plaaning now for your 
yacation of tomorrow! 


AND WE'LL 
FREE BOOKLETS 


PRONTO! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 





Room! 411,State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: ([] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(1 Oficial Highway Map, (7) New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 
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WHO MORE THAN 
YOU DESERVES THIS 
VACATION OF A 


LIFETIME ? 


105-Day Super Luxury 
Cruise "Round the World 





You live but once. Why not really live 
for 105 of the 25,000-odd days allotted 
to you? You'll never outlive the benefits 
of this trip you'll never forget. 





At sea, sunshine, sea air and utter re- 
laxation . . . swimming, deck sports, 
happy parties and stimulating compan- 
ions . . . luxurious quarters, fabulous 
meals and quietly perfect service, com- 
bine to rebuild you, body and soul. 





Ports of Call: New York, Havana, Cris- 
tobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Cochin, Bombay, Karachi, 
Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Marseille, Genoa, Leghorn. 





First class fares as low as $2595 plus 
tax, N.Y. to N.Y. on the luxurious S.S. 
President Polk or S.S. President Monroe. 


Europe this Summer? 
Arrange to come home the sunny south- 
ern route via A.P.L. Round-the-World 
luxury liner, Mediterranean to New York, 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH 


z 









THE PRESIDENTS” 





Trans-Pacific * Round-the-World 
New York to California 


NEW YORK - BOSTON * WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CLEVELAND * CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO * HONOLULU 
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but elected exiled Presidential Candidate 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, leader in absentia 
of the Movement of National Revolu- 
tion. Despite the M.N.R.’s old record of 
Nazi-style violence, Paz Estenssoro won a 
clear plurality (45% of the total vote) 
over the runner-up government candidate, 
Gabriel Gosdlvez. The government was 
indeed “faced with a dilemma”: either let 
Paz Estenssoro have the presidency, or 
risk an M.N.R. revolt—a choice between 
violence and violence. 

Left to himself, Urriolagoitia might 
have felt obliged to hand over power to 
the M.N.R. As it was, he was only too 
glad to bow out and let the army take 
over. Result: one of the quietest revolu- 
tions in Latin American history. Brigadier 
General Hugo Ballivian, 49, Chaco War 
became head of a ten-man junta 
(three generals, seven colonels). Ex-Pres- 
ident Urriolagoitia rode peacefully from 
the palace to the airport, boarded a plane 
for Arica, Chile. Not a shot was fired. 

Only the Beginning. The barracks-bred 
coup is so common in Latin America that 
latinos have a word for it: cuartelazo 
(from cuartel, barrack). Declared the 
manifesto of Bolivia’s new junta: “This is 
not a cuartelazo.” According to the junta, 
“the anarchic tendencies of certain 
groups” necessitated the army’s “tempo- 
rary presence in power.” Authority will be 
restored “as soon as possible, to him who, 
by the constitution, has the right to it.” 

The first day of the new regime was 
calm. But during the night, bonfires burned 
in the hills near the capital, ominously 
spelling out in the darkness the initials 
M.N.R. The following night, partisans 
attacked a police station; one policeman 
was killed, three wounded. That, pacenos 
feared, was only the beginning. 


CANADA 
Truck with the Yankees 


There has been more talk this year of 
Canadian-American friction than at any 
time since 1911, when a Dominion elec- 
tion was fought, in part, on the issue of 
“no truck nor trade with the Yankees.” 
The 1951 disagreements, ranging from 
policy in Asia to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
have obscured the quiet work of the men 
who are meshing the two nations’ mili- 
tary resources. In three bits of incidental 
news last week, there was ample evidence 
that their work is going well: 

@ The U.S. Government is acting as pur- 
chasing agent for Canada to procure re- 
stricted American weapons which U.S. 
manufacturers are normally forbidden to 
sell abroad. One example: guns for Can- 
ada’s F-86 jet fighters. 

@ Trainloads of U.S. equipment arriving 
in the next month will replace the thou- 
sands of British-model infantry weapons 


hero, 


that Canada has already donated to outfit | 


three NATO divisions in Europe. 
@ The U.S. Air Force is lending Canada 
more than 100 planes for its expanding 
air training program, pending deliveries 
of Canadian-made trainers. 

Canada and the U.S. have plainly 
reached a higher degree of military part- 















= You pay tops for 
the whiskey you use. 
Why try to save afew 
cents on vermouth, 
and risk spoiling 
your cocktails? 


= Get the best... 
Heublein’s Vermouth 
... especially created 
for cocktails by 
cocktail specialists. 


Heublein's 


Vermouth 


Two Kinds: Sweet for Manbatians; 
Dry jor Martinis. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


There is really only 


one address in 


Chicago 
The AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS 


The world famous 
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Sump Koom 
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THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 


Frank Bering, Choirman 
James A, Hart, President 


Eugene Borrett, Monager 


North Stote Parkway 
at Goethe 
Chicago 10, Illinois 6 
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nership than that existing anywhere else 
in the Western World. Said a top Domin- 
ion official: “This is more than coopera- 
tion. It is trust.” 


Hurricane Time 

Prim & proper Fredericton never fails 
to loosen its stays a bit for a gay old time 
during the annual visit of New Bruns- 
wick’s most illustrious native son, William 
Maxwell Aitken, Baron Beaverbrook, 72 
this week. The Beaver, Britain's No. 1 
newspaper lord, likes it that way. He sel- 
dom comes home, moreover, without 
bearing gifts for his pet philanthropy, the 
University of New Brunswick (total so 
far: $1,500,000), where he himself was 
once a brilliant, tippling, debt-ridden, 
poker-playing law student. 

The Beaver’s visit last week was no ex- 
ception. This year’s beneficence: a $265,- 
ooo library, 12,000 books, the private pa- 


¥ 





William G, Ibbotson 
Tue Beaver PRESENTS A LIBRARY 
Including a hot love letter. 


pers of two other New Brunswickers who 
made good—Prime Ministers R. B. Ben- 
nett of Canada and Bonar Law of Britain 
—and miscellaneous valuable manuscripts. 
Among the latter was a love letter from 
Admiral Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, 
accusing her of flirting. Said the Beaver 
to a newsman: “Shows how disgracefully 
women can behave. . . She was just get- 
ting him all hotted up.” 

The library presentation ceremony was 
held in the $250,000 Beaverbrook Gym- 
nasium (his gift for 1939). Later, Bea- 
verbrook presided with uninhibited gusto 
over a black-tie dinner, where he heard 
himself described as “an astounding com- 
bination of Puck and Napoleon.” The 
Beaver lingered until 4 a.m., helping the 
250 guests put away 95 bottles of cham- 
pagne, uncounted slugs of whisky, with 
many a lusty song. 

Said U.N.B.’s President Albert W. 
Trueman with an exhausted sigh: “He’s a 
human hurricane, that man!” 
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MAIN STRELT 


OF THE NORTHWEST 





V.1.P. This Very Important Potato is Northern 
Pacific’s “Great Big’’ Baked Potato. It weighs in 
around 16 ounces and is both chef’s pride and 
gourmet’s delight. This hand-picked heavyweight is 
grown along “Main Street of the Northwest,” has 
for 42 years been served on diners of the NortH 
Coast Limirep. It may not be the reason so many 
people go West, but it certainly is one of the things 
they remember longest about their NP trip! 





e 


SUPER SLEUTH. He uses invisible 
clues, tracks down track trouble be- 
fore it starts! But that’s not so hard 
—a Northern Pacific “Detector Car” 
helps him. With its electronic “vision,” 
he can spot tiny, hidden fissures in 
the rails as he rolls along. Defective 
rail is replaced promptly. NP De- 
tector Cars patrol all of “Main Street” 
several times a year... help speed freight service all the way between 
the Midwest and the North Pacific Coast. 








VALUABLE PROPERTY! This trim 
new Northern Pacific diesel locomo- 
tive wore a $650,000 price tag. De- 
veloping 6000 H.P., it can haul a 
mile-long freight smoothly at mile-a- 
minute speeds. It’s part of our 11- 
year, $177-million progress story 
(which is continuing). Valuable prop- 
erty—this diesel giant. 


VALUABLE MAN! This alert en- 
gineer is one of a heads-up crew of 
25,000 NP employees who know their 
jobs and take personal interest in 
giving you the best in freight and 
Passenger service. Such people are 
great assets: valuable to NP; even 
more valuable to you when you have 
a tough transportation problem. 


NORTHERN PAGHC RAILWAY 
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Route of the Streamlined 
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Alarums & Excursions 


In Detroit, Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright hammered away again at Ameri- 
can building habits. Said he: “America is 
the only nation in the history of the world 
that went from barbarism to degeneracy 
without developing a culture. And we 
won't have any culture until we have good 
architecture. Until we have a culture we 
won't have a true democracy.” 

This time it was Britain’s elegantly 
modern Royal Festival Hall that ruffled 
the terrible temper of Conductor Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Not in the past 350 
years, Sir Thomas roared, had anyone seen 
“a more repellent, a more unattractive, a 
more monstrous structure.” 

Suspecting that he had played too many 
love sets with the Nazis during the war, 
the French government refused a visa to 
Germany’s aging (42) Court Ace Baron 
Gottfried von Cramm, scheduled to 
play in the French International Tennis 
matches which started in Paris this week. 

A drive from Manhattan to Miami gave 
Columnist Robert C. Ruark meat for an 
ulcerous attack on roadside restaurants. If 
you spot one that has “a neon light out 
front, a mess of chromium inside, and an 
easily evident juke box,” he wrote, “what 
you get to eat would poison an ostrich 
. « - They will take a perfectly good horse- 
burger out of the freezer, and it comes 
to the customer, after subjection to the 
stove, a deep shade of grey and curled at 
the edges . . . There is no law which says 
that a roll or a piece of bread must be kept 
in the refrigerator and served stark and 
chilled, but there is a general suspicion 
that heating a biscuit is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment ... I have observed, 
too, that the waitresses in neon-lit, chro- 
miumed establishments invariably wear 
bobby sox and spend most of their time 
giggling in corners with the cook. This 
may have some direct effect on the quality 
of the kitchen.” 

On his way to present the French cancer 
society with a $10,000 check from the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, Good-Will 
Ambassador Sugar Ray Robinson lost his 
way in Paris traffic, kept the crowd (in- 
cluding at least one duchess and the wives 
of three cabinet ministers) waiting 30 
minutes before he arrived in his fuchsia 
Cadillac convertible. All was forgiven 
when the middleweight champ from Har- 
lem made a little speech in French, then 
topped it off with: “Hey, now I get to kiss 
Missus President!” With a gay blush, 
France’s First Lady, Mme. Vincent Auriol, 
stood up for a kiss on each cheek. 


The Stream of History 


U.S. haven for Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina 
became a law of the land. President Tru- 
man signed the bill waiving immigration 
requirements, and paving the way for citi- 
zenship for the onetime Soviet school- 
teacher who made her three-story leap to 
freedom from a Soviet consulate window 
in Manhattan almost three years ago, 
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Sucar Ray & Mme. AURIOL 
The duchess was waiting. 


Lee de Forest, 77, inventor of the 
electron tube, who sometimes worries 
about its development into radio and tele- 
vision, had a moment of mellow reflection 
following General MacArthur’s coverage 
on TV. Wrote De Forest in a letter to the 
New York Times: “In the past I have 
complained bitterly about some of the 
uses to which ‘my children,’ radio and 
television, have been put . . . [But] what 
an aid to democracy talking pictures, radio 
and television can be. Instead of a static 
photograph or a brief glimpse of a man 
going by in a car, the American citizen can 
see and hear his leaders in action and get 
to know and judge them for himself. I am 
a proud parent today.” 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
Jupce LearNep HanpD 
His record: 42 years. 





The Massachusetts Bar Association pe- 
titioned the state supreme court to “dis- 
bar, censure or suspend” Alger Hiss, dis- 
barred in New York last year, and now in 
Lewisburg, Pa. prison serving a five-year 
sentence for perjury. 

Interviewed in Oakland on her arrival 
from Tokyo, Mrs. Phyllis Gibbons, widow 
of a British diplomat and tutor for the 
past five years to Arthur MacArthur, de- 
scribed her young charge. He has, she 
said, “an outstanding talent for music.” 
Otherwise, “he is just an ordinary Ameri- 
can boy, like your son or mine. He is 
quite intelligent, but he can’t spell—what 
American boy can?” 

Inside Expert John Gunther packed his 
bags for Hollywood and a new assignment 
for a hypercritical editor: to try to do 
a movie script “with a European back~ 
ground” for Greta Garbo who has not 
found a suitable one since 1941. 

Judge Learned Hand, 79, once called 
“the greatest living American jurist” by 
the late Supreme Court Justice Cardozo, 
announced that he was retiring from his 
seat on the United States court of appeals, 
second circuit, after 42 years on the fed- 
eral bench. Nominated by the New York 
City Bar Association as a successor: Fed- 
eral District Judge Harold Medina. 

From Sicily, where he had been touring 
and speaking, Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, 
onetime Premier of Italy and last surviv- 
ing member of World War I’s Versailles 
Treaty-makers, took a plane back to 
Rome and his family, to celebrate his grst 
birthday, “in perfect health.” 


The Busy Heart 


After eight months of marriage to Cine- 
mactor Bruce Cabot (born Etienne 
Jacques Pelissier de Bujac), Venezuela- 
born Franchesca Juana Soffa Arnaudt (his 
third wife) decided that life with him was 
cruel by California definition, signed di- 
vorce papers. 

For her divorce from her radio actor 
husband, Actress Agnes Moorehead, 44, 
had a witness define her charges of cruelty. 
Her husband, said her former houseman, 
called his wife dirty names, revved up the 
radio and slammed doors every time she 
tried to study her scripts, forced her to 
sleep in his room, pointed his antique fire- 
arms at her, left empty whiskey bottles 
around the lawn and in the grandfather 
clock. “It was just too much to bear,” 
said Agnes. 

Cinemactor Gary Cooper and wife 
“Rocky” did not bother to give a reason 
for their separation. After 17 years of a 
marriage which had provided gossip writ- 
ers with scant copy, except for some re- 
cent whispers of a shy romance between 
Gary and his leading lady Patricia (The 
Fountainhead) Neal, the family lawyer 
announced that they would divide their 
property and part. Said Rocky: “I am a 
Catholic and I will never divorce Gary. 
I do not believe in divorce.” 

In Nevada, Rita Hayworth whiled 
away the first of her six-week divorce res- 
idence by reading, among other books, 
Power Through Constructive Thinking and 
A Guide to Confident Living. 
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Next time, try the ty of San Franeis¢o 


Chicago-San Francisco 


0: your next trip to or from California, try the extra fine, 
extra fast, extra fare streamliner, City of San Francisco 
(SP-UP-C&NW). Golden Gate to Chicz ago in 39% hours. 
It’s a wonderful way to make a business trip a pleasure. 
Take your choice of ‘the finest in luxury-Pullman room 
accommodations. Delicious meals and new Pullman, din- 
ing, coffee shop and lounge cars add to your enjoyment. 
Or, for the last word in comfort with economy, try the 






















foam-rubber, rec lining Chair Car seats, with leg rests. 
The “City” and no-extra-fare sister stre amiiner San 
Francisco Overland are hours faster than any other trains 
to San Francisco. They follow the direct Overland Route, 
via Ogden, Reno. The Overland shows you California’s 
rugge nd High Sierra by day. 
: 5.P. has just comp leted a $316,000,000 new equip- 
E ment program, placing great streamliners on each of its 
) 5 Wonderful Ways West. (See map and list of “name trains” 
Ne below.) For free folders about our trains and routes, write 
Mr.L.C. loas, Dept.91, 310So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 
He'll gladly help you with your trip plans. 


@ Pullman room on the ‘'City” 






like traveling in your own living room, 
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@ City of San Francisco—‘‘fastest thing on wheels’’, Chicago-San Francisco. 


GREAT SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRAINS 
SUNSET LIMITED . . . . . New Orleans - Los Angeles 
LARK, DAYLIGHTS, STARLIGHT . Los Angeles-San Francisco 
OVERLAND, CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO . Chicago-San Francisco 





GOLDEN STATE. © wc tc cee Chicago-Los Angeles 
OME ic Si he 2s Fe cd Houston-Daitas 
CASCADE, SHASTA DAYLIGHT . . San Francisco-Portiand AMERICA’S MOST MODERN TRAINS 








"Overdrive, Fordomatic Drive and white sidewall tires (if available) optional at extra cost, . 
Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice it—today at your Ford Dealer’s, 





Help yourself to the open road and 
as far as the eye can see in any direc- 
tion! Ford’s new Victoria gives you 
the “wide-openness” of a convertible 
—and the comfort of a trim sedan! 


Take your pick of a wide 
variety of smart solid or two- 
tone body colors! And the 
Victoria’s “Luxury Lounge” 
Interior features long-wearing 
Craftcord-leather-viny]l up- 
holstery combinations, luxu- 
rious trim and a new “Safety- 
Glow” Control Panel —all 
keyed to outside colors! 











Cute got the worl! 
by the wheel in the 
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Relax as you ride! Ford's Automatic 
Ride Control smooths out the bumps 
before they can reach you. The Auto- 
matic Posture Control front seat in- 
sures the most comfortable driving 
position. What’s more, you have the 
assurance of Ford’s Luxury Lifeguard 
Body with a solid steel top, and Ford's 
rigid double-drop box-section frame 
You get power to match the “let’s go” look with five husky cross members! 
of the Ford Victoria— the famous 100-h.p. 
V-8 engine and your pick of Conventional 
Drive, Overdrive® or the new Fordomatic sf You're set for the years chead—with 43 
Drive*, With any of them, Ford’s Auto- You CaN) Pay (NWHEe “Look Ahead features from Key-Turn 
matic Mileage Maker delivers high-com- Starting to big “Tell-Tale” Rear Lights 
pression performance on regular gasoline! / ; y, and “Double-Seal” King-Size Brakes! 
Oy beMer, See the '51 Ford Victoria—“Test Drive” 
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EDUCATION 





Honoris Causa 


This spring, as every spring, scores of 
distinguished soldiers, authors and in- 
dustrialists will troop across scores of U.S. 
campuses to accept honorary degrees as 
Doctors of Law. But not at the University 
of Denver. Last week Denver's Chancellor 
Albert C. Jacobs announced that he had 
hit on a new award more appropriate to 
the achievements of men far removed 
from the field of law. The new Denver 
degree: Doctor of Public Service. 


Tower of Strength 

Beneath a hot Virginia sun one day last 
week, Defense Secretary George Catlett 
Marshall stepped to the front of the 
speakers’ platform to receive a tribute it 
had taken him 50 years to earn. Virginia 
Military Institute had turned out in full 
regalia to do him honor as its most famous 
living alumnus. 

There were speakers, a medal from the 
state of Virginia and a full-dress parade 
by V.M.I.’s 770 cadets, resplendent in 
black shakos, grey tailcoats and white 
ducks. Then Elder Statesman Bernard 
Baruch rose to dedicate the George Cat- 
lett Marshall Arch, a new sally port lead- 
ing into the new quadrangle at the center 
of the V.M.I. post. 

It was the first such honor V.M.I. had 
ever paid to one of its sons. Appropriate- 
ly, V.M.I. had chosen for the occasion the 
high point of the school year: New Mar- 
ket Day, the time when V.M.I. pays trib- 
ute to the cadets who marched forth as a 
unit during the Civil War to help stem 


Capet INSPECTION AT V.M.I. 


the tide of the Union Army advance up 
the Shenandoah Valley. It was also a time 
when V.M.I. likes to look to its past and 
review the events that have made it one 
of the nation’s crack military schools.* 

Gentlemen Cadets. V.M.I. first opened 
its doors in 1839 with 23 gentlemen ca- 
dets, grew until it had 176 to march off 
to Richmond four days after Virginia se- 
ceded from the Union. It had grown to a 
new enrollment of 241 when the corps 
marched forth once again to the Battle 
of New Market in 1864. That day, ten 
cadets were killed and 47 wounded, and 
V.M.I. became the only school in the U.S. 
entitled to carry a battle streamer on its 
flag. A month later, a Union force under 
General David Hunter sacked and burned 
the school. 

Since then, V.M.I. has had a more 
peaceful history, even though its sons 
have not. One of its first instructors, now 
the patron saint of V.M.I., was General 
Stonewall Jackson (who led the cadets to 
Richmond in 1861), During World War 
II, 4,000 of V.M.I.’s 6,000 living grad- 
uates were in uniform, and 57 of them 
rose to general-officer rank. Among V.M.I. 
alumni now on the Korean front: Lieut. 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, commander 
of the Fleet Marine Force in the Pacific; 
Lieut. General Edward M. Almond, com- 
* Though only West Point and Annapolis grad- 
uates are commissioned automatically into reg- 
ular ranks, V.M.L. is one of eight schools given 
special recognition by the Army, Marines and 
Air Force. The others: Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, the Citadel, North Georgia College, Nor- 
wich University, Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, Clemson, and Texas A, & M, 
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For dirty ducks, up to 300 miles. 
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A close shave is the proud boast of many a 
fine razor blade. There’s no place here for 
rust and corrosion. A little thing, perhaps, 
but typical of the 1,001 metal parts now en- 
joying the safe, sure protection of Rhine- 
lander G&G* papers. 





Jet planes and tanks... machine guns and 
all the vast paraphernalia of defense require 
a million and one replacement parts which 
must be protected from rust and corrosion 
until used. Rhinelander’s special paper for 
ordnance wrapping contributes mightily to 
the solving of this important problem. 





really, few mothers of yore could consistently 
make pie crust as good as almost any little 
housewife can today, using pie crust mix from 
a package (oh, yes...we make the latter). 


*Glossine ond Greaseproof — the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well. 
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MEXICO, old and civilized long 


Ah before the Dutch founded New 
| —_—, Amsterdam + beckons YOU! 
— Yes, when you think of vacation, 
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) Modern transportation systems. 
Smart hotels with every comfort. 


Delightful, year round climate. 
Ideal settings where to relax 
and forget your worries. Romance 
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The favorable rate of exchange 
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makes travel astonishingly 
inexpensive. 
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mander of the X Corps; Major General 
Clark L. Ruffner, commander of the 2nd 
Division (see WAR IN ASIA). 

Ramrod Discipline. Today, under the 
superintendency of Major General Rich- 
ard J. Marshall, distant cousin of General 
Marshall, V.M.I. stretches out over 300 
acres, a place of fortress-like tan stucco- 
covered buildings, looming towers, and 
crenellated walls. V.M.L. still takes a fierce 
pride in its ramrod discipline. All cadets 
live, four to a room, in two adjoining 
barracks, kept always in inspection-ready 
order. Uniforms are hung on racks (there 
are no closets), cots are stacked each day, 
rifles and sabers are racked against the 
walls. The day officially begins with 
breakfast formation at 7 a.m. From then 
on—through classes in engineering, the 
sciences, history and English, through mil- 
itary drill at 4 p.m. and study hours at 
night—the cadets have scarcely a moment 
free. 
| Of all the cadets, the “rats” of the en- 
tering class have the roughest time. They 
must still sit at rigid attention while 
eating, catching the glasses that upper- 
classmen fling at them for refilling, and 
serving up dishes in silence. In the bar- 
racks, they must move on the double at 





all times, race up the stairways to their | 


fourth “stoop” (upper-classmen live be- 
low according to class). They serve as 
“dykes” (fags) for their seniors, run er- 
rands, polish shoes and stack cots. Ex- 
| cept in their rooms, they must hold them- 
selves in a rigid, chin-in brace, must never 
speak unless spoken to. ‘ 
Integrity & Responsibility. Rats or not, 
all cadets are subject to the same demerit 
discipline. Each day, new delinquency 
lists are posted in Jackson Arch, report- 
ing such offenses as “Yelling after taps,” 
“Shoes in disorder,” and “Dirty ducks.” 


march them off in penalty tours, up to 100 
(300 miles) before the end of term. On 


lowed to stay in town until ro p.m., there 
to spend their $10-a-month allowance as 
they wish. Otherwise, except for such 
events as the Thanksgiving Day dance and 
the final hop, there is little time off in four 
years at V.M.I. 

But when those four years are done, 
V.M.I.’s cadets have a good deal more to 
show for them than merely a degree and 
a military commission. Most of them 
would say, with George Marshall last 
week, that they had absorbed what he 
called V.M.I.’s great virtues—‘develop- 
ment of character, integrity and responsi- 
bility to constituted authority’—and the 
sense of V.M.I.’s motto: “In war a for- 
tress, in peace a tower of strength.” 





° 
Home Economics 
Taking stock of its budget, Yale Uni- 
versity last week ordered a minor touch 
of austerity. Beginning next fall, there will 
| be fewer campus guards around, and no 
maids at all. Yale students, who have been 
making their own beds since World War 
II, will do their own sweeping and dusting, 
| too, for an estimated saving to the uni- 
| versity of $160,000 a year. 


The main way to get rid of demerits is to | 


Saturday nights, the first-classmen are al- | 
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THE PRESS 


How to Use a Newspaper 


If a newspaper stacks up all the facts in 
a news story, is it fulfilling its responsibil- 
ity to its readers? Many an editor who 
likes to call such treatment “objective 
reporting” thinks it is. The Christian 
Science Monitor’s able Editor Erwin D. 
Canham thinks it isn’t, and last week 
wound up a six-part, Page One series of 
articles that told his readers why. 

The concept of objective reporting, said 
he, is basically wrong; the facts need care- 
ful interpretation if they are to explain to 
readers the significance of happenings in 
the modern world. “Spike” Canham, who 
has steered the Monitor toward more realis- 
tic news coverage by just such stressing of 





European 


Eprror CANHAM 
"Just to print news will not suffice." 


interpretive reporting, explained his phi- 
losophy under the headline: HOw TO USE 
YOUR NEWSPAPER. It was also an im- 
portant lecture to newsmen on how to 
edit one. 

“Just to print news will not suffice for a 
modern newspaper,” he wrote. “News- 
papers must tell the meaning of the news 
. « » The bare news event can be so mis- 
leading as to be false. For example, it is a 
customary editorial assumption that if an 
important man says it, it’s news. But what 
if the important man says something that 
is essentially a lie? . . . It happens now- 
adays, and not only in Moscow. If we print 
only the [factual] press association story 
. +» We are flagrantly misinforming read- 
ers, It is not enough to catch up with the 
lie on the editorial page a day or two later.” 

To be certain that “the balancing fact” 
is tacked on to “the misleading assertion,” 
the Monitor prints far more stories from 
its 81 correspondents and its 2,000-odd 
special contributors than it does from 
its three wire services—A.P., U.P. and 
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Foremost... 
For Most in Vacations! 


No place but no place in America can match The 
Greenbrier’s marvelous vacation facilities. The 
setting itself—7000 verdant acres nestled high in 
the West Virginia mountains—is a veritable vaca- 
tion wonderland. The golf is superb—three cham- 
pionship courses that will add thrill to your skill; 
tennis on tournament courts, riding, swimming in 
a sun-splashed, glass-enclosed pool. You'll revel 
in the rejuvenative therapy of the baths at The 
Greenbrier’s world-famous Spa; the restful luxury 
of the rooms done by the renowned decorator, 
Dorothy Draper. At night you may join the merry 
throng and dance to the fascinating music of a 
Meyer Davis Orchestra. 

All this and more is in store for you when you 
come to the gay Greenbrier. Rates from $19.00 
per day, per person, including Greenbrier’s in- 
comparable meals, 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President 


Early reservations advisable. New York, 30 Rockefeller Plaza—JU 6-2225 


Chicago, 77 West Washington Street—RA 6-0625. 
Washington, Continental Bldg.—RE 2642. Boston, 73 Tremont St.—LA 3-4497. 
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ten years from now. . 
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Reuters. “We think this [balancing fact] 
is more important than hasty headlines. So 
we do not hesitate to hold up a misleading 
story until we can link with it the necessary 
fact. Our own correspondents are in- 
structed to do this before they file the 
story in the first place. . . 

“Rightly carried out, this [interpretive ] 
function need entail no more editorializing 
than is involved, for example, when an 
editor decides to print one story and not 
another. But interpretation requires in- 
tegrity and knowledge and understanding 
and balance and detachment ... News 
interpretation is all too readily misunder- 
stood. Whenever interpretations differ 
from the preconceived notions of readers, 
misunderstanding is likely to creep in. 

“Objectivity is a very elusive thing. It 
usually means, to the individual, agree- 
ment with his own views ... This is a 
problem newspapers can solve in the long 
run by steadfast news objectivity and 
honest interpretation. But it sometimes 
seems to be an uphill road.” 


Crucial Day 

When antitrust lawyers filed their suit 
against the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
last June (Time, June 26), they had an 
arm-long list of charges against the 7-P 
and its afternoon sister, the States. By 
running the States at a loss, they charged, 
the Times-Picayune was trying to freeze 
out Publisher David Stern’s afternoon 
Item; by threatening to withhold the T-P 
and States from news vendors handling 
the Jtem, it had tried to keep the /tem off 
the streets; by requiring national adver- 
tisers to run their ads in both the 7-P and 
the States, the T-P was exposing the Jtem 
to unfair competition. 

By last week, as the long, involved trial 
ended in federal court, the only charge 
that seemed to have been proved was 
one the 7-P readily admitted: it had re- 
quired national advertisers to sign up for 
both papers, and it insisted that that was a 
perfectly legal practice. The court, faced 
by 1,700 pages of testimony and 150 ex- 
hibits, would hand down its decision in 
late summer. It will be a crucial day for 
publishers, since 176 other U.S, newspaper 
combinations follow the same advertising 
practice and may be affected by the 
court’s ruling. 


Report from Rainbow Land 
For millions of British newspaper read- 
ers, the U.S. is “Rainbow Land,” a world 
of dazzling fluff and foolishness. The man 
who paints it that way is Britain’s favorite 
Manhattan columnist, a sleekly combed 
English reporter named Don Iddon, who 
writes his weekly “Don Iddon’s Diary” for 
the London Daily Mail (circ. 2,293,565) 
and a string of other papers on the Con- 
tinent and through the British Common- 
wealth. Since British newspapers generally 
do an indifferent job of covering the U.S., 
many readers rely on Iddon’s hodgepodge 
of gossip, pressagentry and political hip- 
shooting for much of their U.S. news. Over 
the weeks, he leaves the impression that 
most Americans guide their lives by astrol- 
ogy, gorge themselves on thick steaks, give 
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Dog Tired! It’s been one of those days when you know farming is hard, hard work. 
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lly for Capital Airlines by Ben Stabl 
o 
Just a Meal and a Magazine away 


You forget old fashioned ideas about distance when you fly Capital. 


You relax in cushioned comfort amid congenial, club-like informality. 


Distance dissolves delightfully . . . and all too soon, you're there! 


By the map, many miles. By Capital, Just a Meal and a Magazine away. 


Typical non-stop services... between 


New York and Atlanta + Cleveland and New York 
Washington and Chicago + Detroit and Washington 


Chicago and Detroit + Pittsburgh and New York 


Dependable service for 24 years . . . 450 flights daily serving 75 major cities AIRLINES 


their daughters $10,000 debuts and are all 
ready to jump into aluminum pajamas 
and lead-foil brassiéres at the first hint of 
atomic attack. 

Such airy servings, neatly calculated 
to confirm preconceived British notions, 
have won Iddon the Fleet Street title of 
“Britain’s Walter Winchell.” Since 1943, 
bumptious Reporter Iddon (‘let's face it, 
I'm a terrific egotist”) has been doing his 
diary the way his bosses and readers 
seem to like it—by skimming the foam 
from the U.S. scene. 

Whose America? Last week, in Eng- 
land on a refresher trip, Reporter Iddon 
looked about him and blandly remarked: 
“There seems to be a surprising amount of 
ignorance about America. People here seem 
to think Americans eat nothing but steak 
and ride in enormous cars. Of course, 
that’s nonsense.” Then he went to work 
to plug his new book, Don Jddon’s America 





Brian Seed 


BRITAIN’s IDDON 
Where are the lead-foil brassiéres? 


(Falcon Press, London; 12s, 6d), a col- 
lection of his columns which have been 
carefully edited with the wisdom of hind- 
sight. Some still unedited Iddon items: 
G “The electric chair is working overtime 
and Sing Sing’s Death Row is jammed as 
detectives round up gun-happy youths 
hepped up with dope.” 

Q “The sleeping-pill habit is getting more 
widespread [in Hollywood]. Actors and 
actresses take them to get a few hours’ 
rest and then swallow benzedrine in the 
morning to do their work.” 

“The simple truth about the Negro in 
America. . . is that he is treated as sub- 
human. . . [ Negroes] live worse than the 
white man’s dog.” (Explained Iddon later: 
“I probably meant an Englishman’s dog. 
After all, Britons treat their dogs very 
well. . .”’) 

Such sensational jottings are the result 
of long practice. Don Iddon began his re- 
porting career in London, at age 18, with 
such torrid features as “The Cocktail Girl 
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Myth” (for the Sunday Mercury), later 
caught on at Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, 
which sent him to New York in 1937. He 
landed on St. Patrick’s day and, say critical 
Fleet Streeters, “he still writes as though 
every day is St. Patrick’s day in New 
York.” In 1938 he switched to the Daily 
Mail, started his column five years later 
and thereby got what he proudly describes 
as “the best job in British journalism” 
($25,000 a year, plus expenses), 

Personal Affection. Despite his flip- 
pancies and irrelevancies, Iddon usually 
tries to be kind to the U.S. in his own way, 
often shows a sharp editorial insight. He 
has cautioned Britons against being shaken 
by the Anglophobia of such “choleric” 
isolationist newspapers as the Hearst press, 
Bertie McCormick’s Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Daily News, and has ad- 
monished his readers: “Remember this 
personal affection of Americans for the 
British when you read the melancholy 
stories of abuse. . .” 

When the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed in 1949, he caught its impact 
better than many U.S. reporters. “Not 
many Americans know or pretend to know 
much about the big leap into the European 
dark,” he wrote. “They feel in their bones 
... that it was inevitable ... I have 
never during all the years here felt a great- 
er admiration for America and the Ameri- 
cans. The clock strikes for them and they 
are ready.” 

But Iddon never forgets that the tune 
Britons like to hear has a Rule, Brittania! 
theme. For example, after many a lauda- 
tory word about U.S. generosity in the 
Marshall Plan, he once summed up his 
sentiments in a way to bring cheers from 
home: “I await the day when we shall be 
sending bundles for America and floating 
loans for Washington. That day I shall 
crow until I am hoarse.” 


Tactful Discrimination 

The bitter, no-quarter rivalry between 
the New York Herald Tribune’s Margue- 
rite Higgins and Homer Bigart became 
legend among correspondents early in the 
Korean war. In their efforts to outdo each 
other, Bigart and Maggie Higgins also 
turned in some of the war’s best reporting. 
Both were named 1950 Pulitzer Prize- 
winners. 

Last week Manhattan’s Overseas Press 
Club dealt out its annual awards, coveted 
because they are the kudos of working 
newsmen. With a tactful sense of discrim- 
ination, it gave Homer Bigart its citation 
for the “best consistent press reporting 
from abroad.” To Maggie Higgins went 
the George Polk Memorial Award (plus 
$s00 provided by CBS) for “courage, in- 
tegrity and enterprise above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Other awards: 

@ General war reporting, A.P.’s Hal Boyle. 
@ Foreign-news interpretation, the New 
York Times’s James Reston. 

@ Radio & TV interpretation, CBS’s Ed 
Murrow. 

@ Radio & TV reporting from abroad, 
CBS’s Howard K. Smith. 

q Picture reporting, Lrre’s David Doug- 
las Duncan. 
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Atomic Housecleaning 


Reporting for work at General Elec- 
tric’s plutonium plant in Hanford, Wash., 
a night watchman began the routine of 
checking in. He stopped before an Alpha 
radiation counter about the size and shape 
of a soft-drink machine, casually stuck his 
hands in, and listened for the amplified 
clicks by which the sensitive instrument 
registers its count. The chatter he heard 
from the machine shocked the startled 
patrolman right out of his routine, sent 
him rushing to the Health Instruments 
Division. There, doctors quickly con- 
firmed the machine’s verdict. His hands 





the patrolman’s fellow passengers on the 
long bus ride home. But the patrolman, 
his home, his car, and a few areas around 
the plant (where he had carried the 
wrench in his hand) were hot enough to 
make the detectors sound off. 

Clad in white cotton coveralls, and 
wearing masks to filter out contaminated 
dust, the decontamination crew went to 
work. The patrolman moved into a com- 
pany dormitory, and for the next six days 
his house got the kind of spring cleaning 
that many a homeowner wishes he could 
afford. Inside & out, everything (includ- 
ing the unhappy patrolman) was swabbed 
down with soap & water. Later, all the 


General Electric Company 


RapraATion Detector IN RICHLAND KITCHEN 
Uncle will buy new slip covers. 


were emitting more radiation than a radi- 
um watch dial. 

Under questioning, the contaminated 
patrolman tried to remember where he 
could have picked up his dose of radia- 
tion. Finally he recalled that on his rounds 
the night before, he had come across a 
broken wrench. Unaware that it had been 
used on equipment for processing pluto- 
nium, he had taken the wrench home, 
figuring that it might come in handy 
around the house. 

A crew of technicians raced out to 
Richland, eight miles from the check-in 
gate, to test the suspected wrench and 
the patrolman’s home. Both proved to 
be radioactive, At once, the intricate ma- 
chinery of the Atomic Age whirred into 
action, 

With Soap & Water. With a portable 
Alpha counter the technicians began re- 
tracing the patrolman’s path from the 
plant all the way to Richland. The path 
was none too well marked. He had slipped 
the hot wrench into his metal lunchbox, 
and the box had acted as a shield—which 
frustrated the counter and had protected 
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cleaning gear was carefully collected, cart- 
ed off and tossed on to a restricted dispos- 
al dump. 

Frying Pans & Slip Covers. Alpha par- 
ticles had been sucked into the hot air 
heating system, so the whole house was 
suspect. But the bulky portable counter, 
which can only operate close to the source 
of radiation, couldn’t fit into every corner. 
Taking no chances, the decontamination 
crew followed a simple rule: if it can’t be 
checked, chuck it out. The whole furnace 
was ripped out and destroyed. Any arti- 
cles that could easily be replaced were also 
discarded. Frying pans, slip covers, clothes, 
all went to the dump, to be replaced at 
Government expense. 

This week the patrolman, still smarting 
from a reprimand, was back on the job. 
Tests showed him out of immediate dan- 
ger,* and his name was withheld by his 


%* Alpha activity is not harmful externally, 
causes trouble only when it enters the blood- 
stream through the mouth or cuts in the skin. 
Hanford has yet to suffer its first fatality from 
radiation. 
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K. S. ADAMS 
President 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
says: 

“Because our company has ‘grown 
up’ with the state, we have first- 
hand knowledge of the high type, 
efficient labor supply available to 

industry in Oklahoma, 

“Our state's large farm popu- 
lation has created a sturdy, self- 
reliant kind of worker who adapts 
himself quickly to manufacturing 
operations. 

“Workers in Oklahoma are 
happy and contented. Much of 
their value to industry stems from 
wholesome, pleasant living con- 
ditions. Our Oklahoma climate 
permits a great deal of outdoor 
life and our state’s fine parks and 
many lakes — Grand Lake, Lake 
Texoma and others — place fine 
recreational facilities almost at 
the worker's doorstep. 

“Lake Murray State Park, near 
Ardmore, with its boating, fish- 
ing, many cabins and beautiful 
new lodge is an outstanding re- 
creational spot. 

“Oklahoma provides good ‘en- 
vironment’ for industry in many 
ways.” 





On the shores of beautiful 6000- 
acre Lake Murray, “on the sunny 
side of the Arbuckles,” you will 
find one of the most distinctive 
and most delightful recreational 
spots in the Southwest. A swonk 
new lodge with air-conditioned 


rooms, Comfortable modern 
SE cobins. Good food. Be- 
fore you make your 
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I’m not a rich man... 


There's very little I can save these days after 
mortgage payments, the kids’ clothes, the inevitable 
extra expenses, Yet, within my limited income, I've 
found a way to protect my family should anything 
happen to me. It’s a plan that will provide enough 
money for my wife and children to live on, pay off 
the mortgage on our home — even provide money 
for Billy's education. This plan is a blessing for any 
married man who needs low cost family protection. 
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Life, 132 Slate Street, Montpelier, Vermont, for your free copy 
of the Covered Bridge Plan Booklet. 
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cautious employers. But suspicious Rich- 
landers, who thought they might have vis- 
ited him or shaken his hand, were already 
asking for a personal swabbing down and 
an atomic housecleaning of their own. 


G. |. Zoologist 


Bivouacked in the piny hills near the 
Han early last week, the 25th Division 
had its hands full digging in for the ex- 
pected Chinese assault. But for the bud- 
dies of Corporal William Old even the din 
of Communist whistles and bugles was 
hardly more terrifying than his tales of 
poisonous mollusks, leopards, bears and 
1,500-lb. Manchurian tigers roaming the 
Korean countryside. The fascinated G.1.s 
had good reason to believe that baby- 
faced “Buster” Old knew what he was 
talking about. 

Youngest member of the American So- 
ciety of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 
Buster Old, a 23-year-old photo-lab tech- 
nician in the Army’ s Signal Corps, has 
been an amateur zoologist since childhood, 
is now a highly respected, unofficial inves- 
tigator for the Smithsonian Institution. 
Ever since August, the Smithsonian’s mol- 
luskmen have been expectantly watching 
the mails for the tobacco tins, metal film 
containers and glass medicine bottles in 
which he has sent them nearly 500 speci- 
mens of Korean frogs, lizards, snakes, 
crayfish and snails. 

On the way out to Korea, Old sent a 
few sample shipments during stopovers in 
Hawaii and Japan. But his snail searches 
really paid off when he began exploring 
the zoological possibilities of the battle 
zone. (“Hunting for snails and so forth 
is a wonderful thing for guys like that,” 
explains one Smithsonian curator. “Gets 
their minds off the bullets whizzing 
around.’’) 

Some freshwater snails that Old sent 
back are the first received by the Smith- 
sonian since a shipment by a German col- 
lector in the 1890s. Some of the specimens 
arrived alive, making it possible to study 
their anatomy for the first time, and they 
have found Washington’s alien climate so 
attractive that they have already begun to 
reproduce themselves. Old’s prize find: a 
stream-bed that was paved with Semisul- 
cospira amurensis, a carrier of the lung- 
fluke larva which causes a disease with 
symptoms often confused with those of 
tuberculosis. 

Besides hunting Chinese Reds and Ko- 
rean snails, Buster serves as adviser to his 
outfit on all matters zoological. He has 
taught them to recognize a poisonous 
snake or two, and during the pre-battle 
lull he gave them the word on swimming 
in the Han: little danger of schistoso- 
miasis because oncomelania prefer nar- 
row, shaded streams. A good chance of 
picking up paragonimiasis because the 
broad, open river might have Paragonimus 
westermani.* 


* Free translation: the snails that are host to 
the parasite causing swimmer’s itch and even 
nastier diseases probably won’t be found in the 
Han. But if you want to gamble on a dose of 
lung flukes, the Han is pretty sure to have them, 
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1951 Kaiser DeLuxe 4-Door Sedan, One of 6 
Hydra-Matic drive available in all models « 





Aaiser’s the newest 


... because only Kaiser gives you Anatomic Design 


w If you're going to buy a new car—don't brings you the safety of Kaiser’s Cushion 
buy a car that isn’t as new as the 1951 Padded Instrument Panel. Only 
Kaiser. Because only Kaiser's Anatomic Anatomie Design brings you the new 
1951 Kaiser sedan Design combines long, low beauty with power of Kaiser's Supersonic Engine, 
: new convenience...new safety... that’s high on performance, low on gas 
wins world’s “er 7 é 
new driving comfort. and oil consumption. 


highest honor 


Graal Pte oD Honneiy Only Kaiser's Anatomic Design brings Thanks to Anatomic Design, the 1951 
Cannes, France you the convenience of High-Bridge Kaiser is the newest thing on the road 
. Doors, that let you in without knocking today! See it...drive it, at your 

off your hat. Only Anatomic Design Kaiser-Frazer dealer's right now. 
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YOU ARE NEVER FAR 
FROM CONTINENTAL /* * 





Continental Can has 65 plants ( 
in the United States, Canada \y 2 

and Cuba, 16 field research lab- 2S 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 
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ever see canned water? 


ANNED WATER can be a lifesaver if you ever find yourself at sea on a rubber life- 
C raft... or are trapped in an isolated battle area dependent on parachuted sup- 
plies. But the canning of drinking water turned out to be one of the toughest canning 
problems ever faced. 

What's so hard about canning plain water? Just fill an ordinary canteen, let it 
stand around for a couple of months, then taste the contents—and you'll know why 
water is a tough “product” to can. 


Water picks up off flavors and has no flavor of its own to hide them. It rapidly 
rusts containers. It may contain bacteria which may multiply and make it undrink- 
able. To top it off, water expands when it freezes and this expansion will split an 
ordinary container wide open. 

The first experiments with canned water that we know of were conducted in the 
Continental Research Laboratories in 1930, But the problem of emergency drinking 
water was not finally solved until 1941. Then an experimental program was started 
at Northwestern University Medical School and followed through with intensive 
research at the Continental Laboratories. 

A wax-lined container was developed which is filled with a specially tested, 
slightly alkaline water. Many millions of these were packed for the Armed Services 
in World War II. It was intended that these cans of water would be replaced about 
every six months . . . but many of them stayed in aviation seat packs for two years or 
more and the water remained drinkable. 





F ié 4 packaging problem—rt&é our baby /  & (2 


The canning of emergency drinking water is just one of the develop- 
ments in packaging in which Continental has had a hand. Our 





research people have worked with thousands of separate products. 
So if you package a product, there’s a good chance that Continental 


can help you do it faster, more economically and more attractively, (— ) 
Let us see what we can do for you. a 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


O off do 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 
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Riding is more relaxing when you have a Motorola 

7 in your car. No matter how far the miles 

| - ke you, it’s easy to stay in touch with things 
" 


1d 








your ride. Motorola’s natural, bril- 






liant tone is the finest you've ever beard. Powerful, 


ALL*IN-ONE ECONOMY UNIT FAMOUS "GOLDEN VOICE" PUSHBUTTON SET - ret statior iin t clam hin 
Compact, fits into instrument panel, Powerful Deluxe model, powerful separate speaker, rich studio tone FON EP IR Rate Say Oe eee 
self-contained speaker, Model 407, $49.95° and extra-long-range reception. Mf wr, $89.95" speeding along highways across the continent 


THERE'S A MOTOROLA TO FIT AND MATCH MOST EVERY CAR AND TRUCK 












Motorola auto radios are designed for quick and 





Motorola auto radios have dependa power that pull 





ad ins ion in most all car 
will install yours in a hurry 


wait, Ask him for a demonstration today 


in far-away statio 
or distortion. Ru 
resistant tubes & 


id trucks. Yo 





and 


[ ADDED POWER to pull in distant stotions CONSTANT VOLUME —perfect tone QUICKLY INSTALLED — easily transferred 





FOR 22 YEARS—MILLIONS OF MOTORISTS HAVE MADE MOTOROLA THE FAVORITE 


*A hi f Pr poof nr Se o Withewt ¥ 


© World's largest Jent manufacturer of auto radios 
@ World's bi er of mobile 2-way radio 
communi at 


@ One of th largest manufacturers of television 


@ One of the Ids largest clectronic research 
and development laboratories 








RADIO & TV 





Mass by TV 


For the first time, the Roman Catholic 
Church is getting ready to bring the Mass, 
and an explanation of its meaning and 
symbolism, into the living room. Next 
month, from an altar set up in a studio of 
Boston's Station WBZ-TV, a priest will 
say Low Mass, while a second priest serves 
as commentator. Planned for future tele- 
casts in the series: baptism, confirmation 
and—perhaps—marriage, in order to give 
the meaning of the sacraments “in a realis- 
tic way.” But Catholic churchmen had a 
word of warning for laggard Catholics: 
Mass by TV is not a substitute for at- 
tendance at church on Sunday. 


Highbrow Station 

For more than a year tiny, 550-watt 
Station KPFA had been fighting a losing 
game. Its highbrow FM programs were a 
big hit with a limited audience in Berke- 
ley, home of the University of California. 
But without sponsors or commercials it 
had trouble making ends meet on the 
$ro-a-year subscription fees paid by 300 
of its listeners. Last August KPFA finally 
closed the doors of its two-studio sta- 
tion, regretfully fired its underpaid seven- 
man staff. 

The public reaction was immediate and 
astonishing. Some 150 Berkeley citizens 
held a hasty mass meeting, raised $2,300 
from the floor. Such notables as Philoso- 


pher Alexander Meiklejohn, Economist 
John B. Condliffe, Composers Darius 
Milhaud and Roger Sessions became 


KPFA sponsors. Dr. J. Raymond Cope, 
minister of Berkeley’s First Unitarian 
Church, enrolled 250 volunteer fund- 
raisers, who collected a total of $23,000 
in contributions. And Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co, donated the components of 
a new 16,100-watt transmitter which can 
send an FM signal throughout the whole 
San Francisco Bay area. 

Last week, more certain than ever that 
there was a place for its uncommercial 
brand of radio, nonprofit KPFA came 
back on the air. As before, there was no 
commercial advertising, no sponsored 
shows, but there was plenty of classical 
music, drama, talks. Highlight of the first 
week: the BBC recording of Goethe's 
Faust, translated by Poet Louis Mac- 
Neice. Running time: three hours, 20 
minutes. 


Advice to Advertisers 


“It is very common in our society to 
dislike advertising.” With this blunt ob- 
servation, Chicago’s Social Research, Inc. 
last week sent its admen subscribers a 
comprehensive survey of TV commercials 
which seemed to say that television was 
making no progress at all in changing the 
public attitude. 

Social Research found that televiewers 
have come to regard commercials with 
“the stoical air appropriate to a necessary 
evil.” Reactions differ considerably by 


class. The Upper Middles (129%), if they 
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‘back in a minute’ 


When you leave a customer 





waiting on the line while you go after information on foot, 


costly and troublesome things can happen. 


The customer may get impatient and hang 
up. Goodwill is threatened; perhaps an 
order lost. 

In the meantime, some other executive 
may want to talk to you—but must wait 
until you return, And the man you went 
to see may be gone on a similar errand. 
Wasted time piles up; costs mount. 

And all for want of fast, easy-to-use, 
interior telephone facilities! 

With P-A-X, you will never again face 
situations like this. And all your organiza- 
tion will benefit by getting more work 
done in less time. To get the full story on 
P-A-X for your business, just address: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities. 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





PAX oi 


| AUTOMATIE ¢< 





PAX automatic telephones provide the world’s 
finest telephone service within and 
throughout your organization. 


PAX is owned by the user. It supplements, but 
has no connection with, outside tele- 
phone facilities. 


PAX keeps outside telephones free for incom- 
ing and outgoing calls—improves serv- 
ice to customers. 


PAX reduces rental costs on outside telephone 
facilities. 


PAX gives you control of your organization and 
coordinates all departments, 


PAX cuts costs by saving time, steps and errors. 


lites 


systems 
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IT TAKES ROPE TO FEED A FURNACE 


From oil field to oil burner, Plymouth 
rope is important equipment in the 
productionand distribution of “liquid 
gold.” It helps to drill, to hoist, to 
lay pipe lines. 

To supply the vital petroleum in- 
dustry with a better working tool, 
Plymouth has developed many spe- 
cial ropes, including Sup BRAND Bull 
Rope, Catline, Derrick Line, and 


others for drilling and “shooting” oil 
wells. Each is engineered to do a 
specific job. 

Plymouth research, engineering, 
and manufacturing skills together 
have successfully solved special and 
standard cordage problems for 127 
years. If rope or twine is an impor- 
tant cost item in your business, it will 
pay you to consult Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CoMPANY, 377 Court Street, Plymouth, Mass. 
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Send for 16-page 
booklet, ‘‘The 
Plymouth Story” 
—an illustrated 
description of 
what it takes to 
make good rope 
and why Plym- 
outh costs less to 
use. 


FOR MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL USE 








watch commercials at all, watch just to be 
critical. Middle Majority viewers (65% ) 
are more sporting, will stay with commer- 
cials until they get bored. Lower Middle 
Class (23%) televiewers are apt to be 
most considerate. Because the advertiser 
pays for the program, they feel duty- 
bound to lend their eyes & ears to his 
sales message. 

But all groups, says Social Research, 
have common denominators of both toler- 
ance and revulsion. Viewers generally ap- 
prove of commercials that are integrated 
into programs (Martin Kane, Private Eye; 
Fred Waring; The Goldbergs) because in- 
tegration makes them “seem short.” They 
are partial to salesmen who inspire con- 
fidence or amuse them (Arthur Godfrey, 
Sid Stone of Texaco Star Theater, Stop 
the Music’s Dennis James). They will ac- 
cept, more or less grudgingly, commercials 
that show them how something is done 
(Kraft TV Theater, Garroway-at-Large). 





HuckstTerR GODFREY 
Sometimes commercials seem shorter. 


What viewers don’t like about commer- 
cials makes a longer list. They are against 
1) overcrowding, particularly at station 
breaks, when there are sometimes four 
consecutive commercials—one from the 
concluding show, two spot announce- 
ments, and the first plug of the next show, 
2) jarring interruptions, when a song or 
action sequence is crudely broken into by 
a commercial, 3) noisy commercials, espe- 
cially those that are sharply different in 
mood from the program, 4) overworked 
techniques, which have made viewers in- 
different to stars whirling into focus to 
spell out a brand name; beer being poured 
into glasses; animated figures jumping on 
to and off of product labels; celebrities 
plugging hair tints and watches. 

Social Research sees no chance of a mil- 
lennium when viewers will grow to love 
commercials. Its only advice to advertis- 
ers: search earnestly for ways to “mini- 
mize the irritation.” 
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The New Shows 


It's Up to You (Sat. 5:30 p.m., CBS- 
TV), an effective collaboration between 
the network and the Red Cross, mixes film 
clips of typical disasters with demonstra- 
tions by Red Cross volunteers of what to 
do in an atomic emergency (“In case of 
shock, don’t move the victim; keep him 
warm; raise his legs to increase the flow of 
blood”). Actress Joan Bennett was an 
able guest commentator who took the 
trouble to learn her lines for delivery with- 
out benefit of script. Future guests: Arlene 
Francis, Martha Scott, Basil Rathbone. 

You Can't Take It With You (Sun. 6 
p.m., NBC) is a radio serial based on the 
PulitzerPrizewinning (1936) comedy by 
George Kaufman and Moss Hart. The 
opening show clung tenaciously to the 
original playscript in putting the zany 
Sycamore family through its paces: Penny, 
writing plays in the parlor; Paul, detonat- 
ing explosives in the basement; Grandpa, 
exhibiting snakes in the living room. 
Cinemactor Walter Brennan plays the 
philosophizing Grandpa Vanderhof, and is 
described with deadly accuracy as “a won- 
derful, scheming, lovable old pixie.” 

Time for Ernie (weekdays, 3:15 p.m., 
NBC-TV) undertakes the strenuous job 
of parodying the antics of daytime TV. 
Wearing a pitch helmet and waving a 
cigar, Funnyman Ernie Kovacs does a 
take-off on a weather reporter, plugs a non- 
existent beer called Lost (for the sake of 
the slogan: “Get Lost!”). More slapstick 
than satire, the show, unsponsored for 
obvious reasons, winds up sounding dan- 
gerously close to the real thing. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May 25. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Raoio 

Hear It Now (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s dramatic on-the-spot 
recordings of the week’s news. 

Boxing (Fri. 10 p.m., ABC radio & 
NBC-TV). Lightweight championship: Ike 
Williams v. James Carter. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Paul Douglas in Elmer the 
Great. 

Indianapolis Speedway (Wed. noon, 
Mutual). Memorial Day auto race. 

Screen Directors’ Playhouse (Thurs. 
10 p.m., NBC). Alan Ladd in Beyond 
Glory. 

TELEVISION 

Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Three in a Room, with Judith Evelyn. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Eddie Cantor. 

Garroway-at-Large (Sun. ro p.m., 
NBC). Guests: Fred Allen, Portland Hoffa. 

Pint Parade (Tues. midnight, ABC 
radio & TV). Red Cross show starring 
Milton Berle. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Ed Wynn. 

Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Heavy- 
weight championship: Ezzard Charles v. 
Joey Maxim. 
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SUBMARINES BEWARE! 






A fast lens catches a GRUMMAN GUARDIAN 
in mid-air close-up. Two versions of this carrier- 
based plane work together to protect ships of 
the U. S. Navy from submarine attack. Some 
GUARDIANS carry powerful detection devices. 
When these “hunters” locate an undersea 
enemy, bomb-carrying GUARDIANS, like the 
one shown here, come in for the “kill.” 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEE 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISL. 
Contractors to the’ 
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Gold-Medal Sculptor 


James Earle Fraser was eight when it 
first occurred to him that it would be fun 
to carve things out of stone. The year was 
1884 and the place was Mitchell, S, Dak. 
Young Fraser watched the town hunch- 
back shaping a block of soft chalkstone 
into an admired popular novelty: four 
pillars surrounding a movable ball. The 
boy got some chalkstone for himself and 
began to carve childish versions of the 
things that interested him most: horses, 
buffaloes and Indians. 

Long one of the most admired sculptors 
in the U.S., this week James Earle Fraser, 
74, is being honored with the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters* and with a big show. Most of the 
work that made him famous reflects his 
first childhood choice of subject. The best- 
known Fraser sculpture of all: the Indian- 
head nickel, with a buffalo on the reverse, 
that the U.S. Treasury issued in 1913. 
Until it was superseded in 1939 by the 
Jefferson nickel, U.S. mints stamped out 
more than a billion of them. 

A Lean Indian. The road from Mitchell, 
S. Dak. to national fame led through 
Chicago and Paris. In Chicago he attended 
the Art Institute, worked part time as an 
apprentice in a local sculptor’s studio, The 
neoclassic splendor of the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, with its acres of white build- 
ings and heroic statues, fired Fraser’s de- 
sire to go to Paris: “It was the most in- 
spiring moment possible for a young art- 
ist.” 

At 20 he made the trip, took along his 
first major work of sculpture, End of the 
Trail, a statue of a lean Indian sitting ex- 
hausted on his rack-ribbed horse. The 
work won him Paris recognition, a $1,000 
prize and a job as assistant to Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. Since that day, End of the 
Trail has become one of the best-known 
and most frequently reproduced pieces of 
sculpture ever made by an American. 

A Rugged Likeness. With Saint-Gau- 
dens as his master, Fraser began producing 
the bigger-than-life allegorical sculptures 
that U.S. architects like to set up in parks 
and in front of public buildings. He also 
developed a knack for catching a rugged 
likeness in stone or metal. Soon after he 
returned to the U.S. in 1900, he had more 
commissions than he could fill. 

Though he has been chipping and model- 
ing steadily for over 60 years, and Fraser 
allegories and heroes stand in conspicuous 
spots all over the U.S.,f Sculptor Fraser 


% Other sculptors who have received it include 
Daniel Chester French, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Paul Manship. 


+ Among them: the statue of Theodore Roose- 
velt in front of the Museum of Natural History 
in Manhattan, the General George S, Patton Jr. 
at West Point, the Thomas Jefferson in front of 
the State Capitol in Jefferson City, Mo., the al- 
legorical figures flanking the steps of the Su- 
preme Court and National Archives buildings 
and the Alexander Hamilton outside the Treas- 
ury Building in Washington, 
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Chinese Firecrackers in Manhattan 


A more complicated subject than Times Square would have been hard for 
a painter to find, but bouncy, buck-toothed Dong Kingman found it right 
up his alley. The result is as tasty as spice cake—with a frosted title, Angel 
Square, which is a fair sample of Kingman’s wit. What holds his picture 
together is worsted-tight composition, plus an extremely subtle use of 
bright and dull colors to give it dramatic height and depth. 

At 40, Kingman is one of the world’s best watercolorists. A ten-year retro- 
spective show of his work, at a Manhattan gallery this month, is topped by 
Angel Square, to which he devoted much of the last two years. His other new 
paintings of Manhattan street and subway scenes have the same cheerful 
quality of spluttering Chinese firecrackers. 

As a boy in Hong Kong, Kingman studied with a Paris-trained Chinese 
who taught him both Oriental Asieh-yi (drawing a conception) and Occi- 
dental hsieh-cheng (drawing reality), At 18 he arrived in San Francisco, 
started weaving both approaches into the happy fabric of his art. Today 
he salts his gaiety with sinister overtones, sets himself challenges that 
demand real mastery. When Kingman moved East during the war, he 
found Manhattan a perfect subject for his flickering brush, began cramming 
the city’s complexities into paintings as startling as Manhattan itself. 


still has a hard time keeping up with his 
commissions, figures he is now about two 
years behind in his work. A big Fraser 
project just completed: two 18-ft. winged 
horses of bronze, flanked by symbolic fig- 
ures representing The Peaceful Arts. The 
statues, cast and gilded in Italy last year, 
were paid for by the Italian government 
as a gesture of friendship to the U.S. 
Sometime this summer, they will be in- 
stalled on the approach to Washington's 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. A current 
project in Fraser's big, cluttered West- 
port, Conn. studio: a new version of 
End of the Trail for his old home town of 
Mitchell. 


In Father's Footsteps 

The full name of the little Dutch girl 
was Annie Caroline Pontifex Toorop, but 
her masterful painter-father Jan soon cut 
it down to plain “Charley”—explaining 
that he just liked the name. Father Jan was 
less masterful in his attempts to make 
Charley study art; she determined to 





Wide World 
Frazer & New “Enp OF THE TRAIL” 
Everybody owns his sculpture. 


study music instead. But Jan Toorop won 
in the end: when Charley’s marriage broke 
up, leaving her with three small children 
to raise, she turned to painting to help 
make ends meet. 

Last week a retrospective show of 146 
oils, sketches and prints in The Hague’s 
Municipal Museum showed why some 
Dutch critics consider 60-year-old Charley 
Toorop “one of today’s most important 
figures in Dutch or perhaps even European 
painting.” 

At first Charley combined baby-sitting 
with her painting, turned out glowing por- 
traits of her own children, But she got 
bored with the soft outlines and warm col- 
ors of the nursery, went outside into the 
cold, hard northern light. Soon she was 
doing angular, boldly drawn studies of 
Dutch cities, and sculptural, hard-bitten 
portraits of Rotterdam prostitutes, rugged 
Low Country peasants and miners as well 
as artists and intellectuals. 

Charley’s cluttered waterfront scenes 
are a far cry from Vermeer’s luminous 
View of Delft, her masklike portraits a 
long jump from Rembrandt. Nonetheless, 
Charley rightfully considers most of her 
painting “very Dutch,” especially the 
group portraits where full-lipped, wide- 
eyed Hollanders stare thoughtfully into 
space as they might have from the paint- 
ings of the 17th Century masters. Like the 
old masters Charley admires most, she 
also does endless self-portraits. One of the 
outstanding pictures in her current show is 
Three Generations, a marble-cold,unflatter- 
ing studio portrait of herself and her 
artist-son Edgar Fernhout, with an omi- 
nous bronze bust of her father lowering 
darkly over their shoulders. 

Although three strokes have left her 
partially paralyzed and barely able to 
speak, Charley still spends two hours a 
day painting in her scrupulously neat 
studio in the Dutch town of Bergen. “I’m 
never afraid,” she says in her painful, 
halting speech, “Life doesn’t interest me. 
Work interests me.” 
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Bonnie learns the facts of life 


Ges blame her for looking a little 
wistful, can you? For Bonnie has 
already learned some discouraging 
facts of life. 

For instance, she’s learned that 
her occasional yieldings to wander- 
lust always end against a strong fence 
strung between sturdy fence posts. 
And that no matter how patient she 
is, those Koppers Fence Posts are 
not going to wear out or fall down 







to let her escape into the beckoning 
“yonder.” 

And there, of course, Bonnie has 
put her hoof squarely upon the big 
reason why Koppers Pressure- 
Treated Wood is being so widely 
used these days . . . not only for 
Koppers Fence Posts, but for poles, 
piling, railroad ties, bridge timbers, 
highway guard rails, railroad car 
decking, farm buildings and scores of 
other things: the exceptionally long 
service life that wood will give when 
it’s pressure treated by Koppers. 


Koppers has developed to its high- 
est degree the science of treating 
wood for all purposes . . . whether to 
resist decay, termites, marine borers, 
acid or fire. Perhaps you are con- 
fronted with some problem involv- 
ing the use of wood which Koppers 
wood preserving knowledge and ex- 
perience can help you solve. Why 
not consult us? There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 

Koppers Company, Inc., Wood 
Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


_ PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


The pressure-treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also produces chemicals from coal, It manufactures flexible couplings, roofing, paving 
materials, piston rings. It designs and builds gas apparatus, coke ovens, and complete steel 
plants. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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Protestants at Work 


In Chicago last week the 125-member 
General Board of the newly created Na- 
tional Council of Churches held its fourth 
bi-monthly meeting. Some of the board’s 
decisions were purely administrative; oth- 
ers will be passed along to the National 
Council's 29 constituent denominations 
for action at grass-roots level. Highlights: 
Approval of a program to bring reli- 
gious training to young people by putting 
congregations and communities to work, 
instead of leaving it up to the present in- 
adequate combination of Sunday schools 
and “released time” education. 

@ The admission of the Greek Orthodox 
Church as the 3oth constituent member of 
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Last week his 108th paper signed up for 
the service. 

Baptist Jack Hamm, 35, began studying 
at the Moody Bible Institute while he was 
working his way through art school in 
Chicago. Later he went to Baylor to pre- 
pare for the ministry in earnest. His 
artistic career finally won out; in 1941 he 
joined the N.E.A. feature syndicate to 
work on such comic strips as “Boots and 
Her Buddies” and “Alley Oop.” Aiter 
Amy service in Alaska and the Aleutians 
during the war, he went back to Baylor 
for his B.A. and began to teach art there. 
But the ministry was still on his mind. 

About a year ago, Hamm hit upon his 
religious-cartoon idea. He made an auto 
tour of five states to canvass newspaper 
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THE LORD 1S GOOD, A STRONG HOLD IN THE DAY 
OF TROUBLE; AND Hi KNOWETH THEI THAT TRUST 
IN HUM. 





Cartoonist Hamm & NIGHTWORK 
Everything else is a sideline. 


the National Council (and its fifth East- 
erm Orthodox communion), pending ap- 
proval of the 1952 General Assembly. Offi- 
cially established in 1922, the Greek Or- 
thodox archdiocese in the U.S. currently 
claims 1,000,000 communicants with 320 
churches, 500 parochial schools, 320 Sun- 
day schools, one theological school. 

@ The appointment of the National 
Council’s first full-time evangelist: the 
Rev. Charles B. (“Chuck”) Templeton, 
36, Presbyterian ex-sport cartoonist from 
Toronto, who in 1946 made a two-month 
preaching tour of Europe with Evangelist 
Billy Graham. 


Without Charge 


Jack Hamm of Waco, Texas draws and 
paints in ink, charcoal, watercolors, pas- 
tels, oils or with airbrush. He teaches nine 
commercial-art courses at Waco’s Baylor 
University, and he has been commuting 
by air to Houston (160 miles) to run a 
chalk-talk television program which last 
week won a prize as the most entertaining 
TV show in the city. To Hamm, these are 
just sidelines, His most important job 
costs him more than $100 a week. 

He spends almost every night at it— 
studying the Bible and drawing cartoons 
to illustrate biblical events and ideas, two 
of which are matted and mailed to news- 
papers each week—without charge. He 
pays production and postage costs himself. 
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editors, promptly went to work when he 
found that almost all of them were for it. 
Their enthusiasm has been hard on the 
Hamm bankroll. Realizing that with 1o8 
papers to service he can no longer swing it 
alone, Hamm is currently looking for 
sponsors to back the enterprise. But he 
turns down any suggestion that he charge 
for his cartoons, or invite “contributions” 
from the newspapers. 

“I don’t want any gimmicks in this 
thing,” he says. “I’ve lost the desire to ac- 
cumulate a pile of money. I just want to 
do what I can to help the human race and 
make a living.” 


Divided Anglicans 

We are not divided, All one body we .. 

So sang some 4,000 Londoners in Hyde 
Park one day last week to the thump of a 
Salvation Army band. With the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury as keynote speaker, they 
were celebrating the United Christian 
Rally—one of the opening events in the 
Festival of Britain. Meanwhile, only a few 
blocks away in a church off Marble Arch, 
a Church of England service was being 
held expressly to proclaim the fact that 
even England’s state church is divided and 
et Eee Christians are not one body 
at all, 

The dissidents were no fiery-eyed hot- 
heads, but the most conservative, high- 
church wing of the Anglican Church—the 














© a tiny Insulating Washer 





Versatile CONSOWELD Laminates 
and Impregnated Papers have so 
many uses, it’s almost a certainty 
that they can be useful to you. 


Consoweco is many different things: 
the top ona 
supermarket 


check-out counter —— A 


es 


refrigerator truck 
sub-flooring 











a ramp fora 
cargo plane 






your dinette table top ST 








refrigerator breaker 
strips and panels 







bathroom 
wall surfacing 





ConsoweE vp Industrial Laminates can 
be sawed, formed, punched, stamped, 
drilled, milled, turned, threaded and 

laned. In panel form, they are used 
a garment cutting and leather fin- 
ishing table tops; tanning pasting 
boards; wall, door and floor surfac- 
ing in military housing, ete. 
Consowetp Decorative Laminates 
can be bonded to almost any smooth 
horizontal and vertical surface to 
make a finished surface that is good 
for a colorful lifetime. 


Consowe tp Impregnated Papers, 
molded to plywood or basswood, 
make std floor, wall and ceiling 
panels; glider floors; seats for troop- 
carrying aircraft. 


Whet is Tell us all about it. Maybe 
we have the answers, Con- 
problem? solidated Water Power & 


Paper Company —manufac- 
turers of Consowetp Laminates and Con- 
solidated Ex.amel Papers—Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, 


CONnSsSOWELD 


decorative ond industrial 


LAM ENATE 
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“See why 
before you buy... 





Visible difference 


in Plover Bond!” 


PLover Bonp invites direct com- 
parison! Just have your printer sub- 
mit letterhead proofs on your present 
paper and on Pioven OND. Prove 
the visible difference with your own 
eyes! See how the extra quality, the 
added smartness of Plover Bonp 
bring a bonus of better impressions 
to your business correspondence. 


Better method for a finer finish! 


PLover Bonp’s matchless Qualitex 
finish is created by Perma-Therm dry- 
ing. This is but one of many special 
techniques in the Permanizing Proc- 
ess, a better paper-making method 
developed ak used exclusively by 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 


The average company can switch from 
ordinary paper to handsome Plover Bono 
for only about 2c a day. When it costs so 
little more to use this visibly better paper, 
you'll do well to ask your printer about 
Permanized Proven Bono. 


Rag Content Tub Sized Air Dried 


Plover Bond 


t's Permanitixed 
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| Anglo-Catholics. Increasingly disturbed 
over what they consider a dangerous drift 


toward collaboration with the sectarian | 


“free churches” (Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, etc.), they have been 
quietly protesting for years at such unity 
symptoms as the proposed Chapel of 
Unity in the plans for rebuilding Coven- 
try Cathedral. Last week’s service was 
something more than the customary soft- 
voiced protest. 

It began with a letter to the Church 
Times, signed by four clergymen and four 
laymen, among them such prominent An- 
glican names as Deacon Hugh Ross Wil- 
liamson, Church Architect J. Ninian 
Comper and Poet John Betjeman. The 
“proposed United Christian Rally,” they 
wrote, “has filled us with misgiving .. . 
We ... think that the participation of 
the Church of England may give the. . . 
impression that the Roman Catholics are 
the only religious body which defends the 
full Catholic faith. Whatever may be the 
intention of the organizers, the effect can 
hardly fail to be an emphasis on the 
‘churches’ with the Church of England as 
one, even if a leading one, among a multi- 
plicity of sects. 

“As we are in conscience unable to take 
any part in the proceedings, we propose to 
make a public act of affirmation that the 
| faith of the Church of England is the his- 
toric faith and tradition of the undivided 
Church, and we invite any member of the 
church, who is so disposed, to join us.” 

Some 650 did join them, filling the 
Church of the Annunciation to capacity. 
“It’s only just beginning,” said Deacon 
Ross Williamson after the service, “but 
we have hundreds of telegrams from all 
over the country, wishing us well. Some- 
thing must be done. One gets so tired of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
way he carries on.” 


Miracle Play for Moderns 

Medieval man went to church for his 
theater as well as for worship; “mys- 
teries,” “moralities” and miracle plays 
had their origins in churches and were 
often performed there. A wing of the 
modern British theater seems to be going 
back to church. This year, stimulated by 
the Festival of Britain and the enthusiasm 
of the Religious Drama Society, churches 
all over England are opening their doors 
to plays and players, masterpieces of the 
Middle Ages are being revived, and new 
religious plays are being produced, among 
them Novelist-Playwright Dorothy L. 
Sayers’ The Emperor Constantine. 

Last week first-nighters crowded little 
1gg-year-old St. Thomas’s (Anglican) 
Church off Regent Street for the London 
opening of another church play—by Poet- 
Playwright Christopher (The Lady’s Not 
for Burning) Fry. 

Into A Sleep of Prisoners, Quakerish 
Playwright Fry has done his earnest best 
to pack a van load of meaning about the 
state of modern man. Four prisoners of an 
unidentified war are locked up in a church 
and bunk down for a restless night. Most 
of the action consists of their separate 
| dreams, each one involving the others, a 

















Traces 25% Increase In Business 
Directly To Installation Of 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—“TI can honestly 


say that my business has increased at 
least 25% as a result of our installing 
Frigidaire Air Conditioning,” says Gino 
Rosa, owner of Rosa Restaurant, 154 
North St. “My choice of Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning was a natural one because 
my restaurant has been 100% Frigidaire 
equipped for years—and all their products 
have given dependable service. I am very 
happy with the help Frigidaire has given 
me, particularly my dealer, Raymond FE, 
Allen of Lee, Mass.” 


FREE! See how you can 
cut your costs —increase 
your profits. Call your 
Frigidaive Dealer today 
for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 


Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 38 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 21, 1951, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 25, 
1951 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 


May 9, 1951. 








GOING ABROAD? 
TIME’: AIR-SPEEDED 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


ore on sale at newsstands ond through 
concierges in all principal cities of 
the world ot the same time this 
edition is being read in the U. S. “ 
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series of merging playlets stretched on the 
frames of familiar Bible stories (Cain and 
Abel, David and Absalom, Abraham and 
Tsaac). 

Climax of their dream-allegories acted 
out on the straw-strewn altar steps is the 
story of Shadrach, Meshach and Abedne- 
go. Instead of Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery fur- 
nace “heated seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated,” three of the modern 
heroes walk unscathed through atomic 
fury to discover that “to be strong be- 
yond all action is the strength to have.” 

London audiences and critics, pinned to 
hard pews without intermission for an 
hour and a half, tended to be cool or puz- 
zled, or both. Churchmen tended to be 
pleased at the fresh evidence of a partner- 
ship between godliness and grease paint. 
Said St. Thomas’s vicar, the Rev. Patrick 





Larry Burrows 
PLAYWRIGHT Fry . 
“Affairs are now soul size." 


McLaughlin: “A first-class play by a first 
class author is worth more than a thou- 
sand sermons—even mine. Religion ought 


to be a clue to living. The old methods are | 


no good.” 

Though Poet Fry’s new play may rank 
well below his own high par in the enter- 
tainment field, its lines contain plenty of 
material for concerned Christians to chew 
on. Sample: 


Thank God our time is now when wrong 

Rises to face us everywhere, 

Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever 
took. 

Affairs are now soul size. 

The enterprise 

Is exploration into God, 

Where no nation’s foot has ever trod- 
den yet. 

« « Jt takes 

So many thousand years to wake, 

But will you wake for pity’s sake, 

Pete’s sake, Dave or one of you, 

Wake up, will you? 
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Now — there’s no tricky, complicated 
specifications involved in cutting wire 
rope costs to the ultimate low. Just say 
Tuffy to your distributor. Tuffy is the 
trade-marked name of a growing family 
of wire ropes, each especially designed 
and constructed to better serve a special 
purpose. 


There is a Tuffy for machines employed 
on the tougher jobs such as earth moy- 
ing scrapers and draglines, loggers, oil 
rigs and mechanical miners while Tuffy 
Slings team up with any load lifting ma- 
chine. In each Tuffy are combined the 
flexibility, the strength and the tough- 
ness for the maximum service life as de- 
termined by never ending research and 
exhaustive field testing. 


Just say or write the magic word “Tuffy” 
to your Union Wire Rope distributor— 
plus the length and diameter you need 
and the special purpose for which you 
require extra performance. See distrib- 
utor listing in phone book, yellow sec- 
tion, or write us. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


Kanses City, Missouri 


Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabrics 
ond High Carbon Wire 








Tuffy Slings employ a patented braided wire 
fabric construction. 


10 types factory fitted. 





Tuffy Dragiine casts better, stands up longer 
fo move more yardage. 





Tuffy Scraper Rope, glutton for the terrific 
punishment imposed by these earth movers. 
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But when drinking at public fountains 
79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 


Because surveys at public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 


Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 


And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 


Modernize your drinking water service — 
easily, economically, Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder ““X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
And easily ottached 
AJAX dispenser keeps 
cups al woys handy. 





© PAPER CUPS 
DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


[(-—-------------- 


gum. UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
i General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
Gentiomem Send me without obligation your folder on 
Complete Drinking Weoter Service, and samples of 
imprinted AJAX Cups. 


e--------— 
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New Rules for Golf 


Ever since 1754, when golf’s first rules* 
were laid down at the Royal & Ancient 
Golf Club at St. Andrews, Scotland, golf- 
ers have engaged in heated haggling over 
petty interpretations of the rules. The 
U.S. Golf Association, a 56-year-old new- 
comer to the game, clouded matters fur- 
ther in recent years by making up its own 
set of rules which defied several Royal & 
Ancient conventions, But last week, after 
a little give & take by both sides, repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.G.Au and the R. & A. 
finally got together on some standardiza- 
tion of conflicting regulations. Most impor- 
tant changes and concessions: 1) abolish- 
ing the stymie; 2) legalizing the smaller 
(by .06 in.) British ball (now banned in 
the U.S.) and the U.S. center-shafted put- 
ter (now banned in Britain); 3) penaliz- 
ing, both by loss of stroke and distance, a 
ball that is lost, unplayable or out of 
bounds, 


No Excuses Needed 


Before Pimlico’s 75th anniversary 
Preaknesst last week, Brookmeade Sta- 
ble’s Trainer Preston Burch was feeling 
pretty chipper. Burch was not only 1950's 
leading money winner, but he also had a 
sharp brown colt named Bold running for 
the second star in racing’s triple crown. 
Burch confidently announced that Bold 
was “as fit as can be, and will have no 
excuses if beaten.” 

The crowd was not quite so sure. The 
post-time favorite (3-1) was the Green- 
tree two-for-one entry (Hall of Fame and 


| % One of the original 13: “You are not to re- 


move Stones, Bones, or any Breakclub for the 
sake of playing your Ball, except upon the Fair 
Green, and that only within a Club length of 
your Ball.” 


+ Named for Pimlico’s first winner, later bought 
by the quick-tempered Duke of Hamilton, who 
shot him in a moment of anger. 


Big Stretch), which finished gth and 18th 
in the Kentucky Derby. But a lot of the 
crowd's wiser money (4-1) believed in 
Burch and Bold for three good reasons: 
1) Jockey Eddie Arcaro; 2) the sound 
hunch that Bold could have had a better 
ride when he lost to Alerted by a neck in 
the Preakness Prep earlier in the week; 
and 3) the fact that Bold had never run a 
bad race (three firsts and two seconds in 
five starts). As it turned out, the smart 
money had the situation cased just right. 

Arcaro and Bold took the lead well be- 
fore the first turn. In the backstretch, 
Bold was challenged for the lead by Jock- 
ey Pete McLean on Repetoire (“We were 
just up to Bold when Reppy started run- 
ning rank. . . that old pedigree caught up 
with us. Arcaro, he sit still—real chilly”). 
Then, said Arcaro, “I didn’t see any more 
of him. Bold let loose.” 

At the far turn, longshot (18-1) Know- 
itall made his bid and came within a head 
of the leader. Bold let loose again, left the 
field flatfooted, finished going away, a full 
seven lengths ahead of C. V. Whitney’s 
Counterpoint (25-1). Bold’s time for the 
mile-and-three-sixteenths: 1:56%, second 
fastest in Preakness history (after Capot’s 
1:56 in 1949). 


Pride of Cuba 


By trouncing Charley Fusari in March, 
Chicago’s Johnny Bratton inherited Sugar 
Ray Robinson’s world welterweight (147 
Ib.) title in the 47 states ruled by the Na- 
tional Boxing Association. But the New 
York State Athletic Commission figured 
it had a strong candidate for the title right 
in its own backyard: Cuba’s (and Har- 
lem’s) Kid Gavilan, 25, winner of eight 
straight fights and one of the few boxers 
who ever stood up to Sugar Ray for a full 
15 rounds. Last week in Manhattan’s 
Madison Square Garden, Bratton and 
Gavilan fought it out for the right to put 
the 48-state title back together again. 

Bratton, 23, a stand-up boxer with a 





Associated Press 


THe PreaAKNEss: Botp AHEAD AT THE First TURN 
"Arcaro, he sit still—real chilly.” 
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The flavor that Nature made famous 


Such character and flavor could come only from the Spey River 
Valley—birthplace of Scotland's finest whiskies. Naturally, Spey- 
Royal has the finest flavor, for Nature has blessed the Spey River 
Valley with the finest grain, water and everything needed for the 
finest flavor in Scotch. The best Scotch is born . . . not made. 








GILBEY’S 


Spey-Royal 
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By appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
To H.M, King George V1 






4 Blend 


MOY se is 
OTCH W' 






86.8 Proof. 











YOU HAVEN’T SEEN ANYTHING ‘TIL YOU'VE SEEN SOUTH 


@ Have the fun of flying to South 
America on deluxe El Inter Americano. 
Leave Miami any night at 8—fly due 
South to Panama and on, off shore, 
high above the Pacific to Guayaquil, 
Lima, Santiago—then cross the Andes 
in 25 minutes and fly on to Buenos 





Aires. This skyway, over the routes 
of Pan American and Panagra, is the 
shortest way from the U.S. to 
“B.A.” Everyone’s a guest of honor 
aboard El InterAmericano, Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American World 
Airways, U.S. Sales Agents for— 


Jumbo shrimp from the glacier fed Rimac River in Peru . . . luscious 
tree-ripened avocado pears . . . superb Chilean wine! The diverting 
and delightful meals from E/ JnterAmericano's Gourmet Galley are 
another reason why Panagra is the “World's Friendliest Airline.” 














AMERICA 





Why the big new trend toward 
South American vacations? 

Because smart people have dis- 
covered that this amazing conti- 
nent offers just about everything! 


Modern hotels have large, beautifully 
decorated rooms with bath. And their 
rates are ridiculously low when you 
figure in dollars. 


Living generally costs much less than 
it does here at home. In Argentina, 
a fine hotel room with meals may be 
had for as low as $4 a day. In Peru, 
a pisco sour, the national cocktail, 
is a mere 16 cents. 


Magnificent scenery meets you at 
every turn. You'll never forget the 
vast expanse of the Argentine pampas, 
or the splendor of the majestic Andes 
which spread the entire length of the 
West Coast. 


Delightful weather lets you choose 


your favorite climate. You can relax 
on a sun-drenched beach or breathe 
fresh mountain air. You can ski. Or 
play golf. You'll find cities of eternal 
springtime where night falls promptly 
at 6 P.M. the year ’round. Or you'll 
find autumn weather, perfect for 
sightseeing. 


Colorful cities have distinctive char- 
acters that combine the old world 
with the new. Rio de Janeiro is a 
great international playground. 
Buenos Aires is like Paris. Santiago 
is as modern as the 20th century. 
Lima still keeps the charm of the 
leisurely life back in the days of the 
Spanish Grandees. 


Friendly people welcome you as 
friendly neighbors. Most countries 
don’t even require tourist visas for 
people from the U.S.A. 


Next door to the U.S.A. is Buenos 
Aires, furthermost major city in South 
America .. . it’s less than a day away 
via El InterAmericano, 
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stabbing left, a rough right and some of 
the fanciest footwork in the business, was 
up against a wily, hit & run boxer who at- 
tacks in flurries, shifts into a weaving de- 
fense designed to make his opponent look 
like a floundering club fighter. For the 
first two minutes of Round One Gavilan 
stuck right to the script, bouncing in to 
pepper Bratton from his low crouch, 
bouncing back away again to duck Brat- 
ton’s right. Then he caught Bratton flush in 
the face with a jolting right cross, fol- 
lowed it up with a blinding series of 
rights, lefts and underswung bolo punches 
that brought the Garden crowd howling 
to its feet with cries of “Arriba! Arriba!” 
(Let’s go! Let’s go!) 

Gavilan went after Bratton with a will, 
but never with a knockout punch. Shifty- 
footed Johnny Bratton crowded right 
back, but the sting in his right seemed to 
have been dulled. For the next six rounds it 





Associated Press 
BRATTON & GAVILAN 
"Let's go! Let's go!” 


was a boxer’s fight, a brilliant display of 
punch and counter without knockdowns 
or clinches. After that, it was all Gavilan. 
The judges’ decision, while hordes of 
Gavilan’s rabid rooters crashed through 
police barriers into the ring, with Cuban 
flags flying: unanimous for Gavilan. 
Gavilan’s margin was decisive. But Brat- 
ton’s performance looked a lot more im- 
pressive after it turned out that he had 
fought the last eleven rounds under a 
double handicap: a broken right hand and 
a broken jaw. In his dressing room, Brat- 
ton, soaking his swollen right hand in a 
bucket of ice water, complained glumly 
“You gotta hit ’em to make ’em respect 
you. . . and it hurt too much to hit him.” 
Jubilant Kid Gavilan, first Cuban ever to 
win a world title,* happily verified Brat- 
ton’s complaint: “He no never hurt me.” 


8 In 1932 Kid Chocolate won the featherweight 
tide in New York, never made his claim stick 
elsewhere, 











“Just as our plant production is 
essential to the defense effort, 
this Westinghouse Compart- 
ment-Type Water Cooler is a 
must for our plant dispensary. 
| It keeps our pharmaceuticals at 
the correct storage temperature 
. ++ provides 31% lbs. of ice, and 
plenty of cool drinking water.” 





Compartment -Type 


COOLERS 
3-Temp with Magi-Trol® 


Available in either pressure or bottle 
models that: 


STORE . . . keep 29 beverage or 40 half-pint 
milk bottles ice cold! Ideal in doctors’ offices, 
hospitals and scores of other places. 


POUR . . . dependable service for plenty of 
refreshing water at just the right temperature. 
FREEZE . . . and keep 3}4 pounds or 28 ice 


cubes ready for instant use. 5-Year Guarantee 
on Hermetically-Sealed System, 


These Westinghouse Compartment- 
Type Coolers are mighty handy for 
executive offices, too... See them now 
at your Westinghouse supplier's. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Electric Appliance Div., Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


Heag 


Bots gerater Dheunt Fon Loundromet 
See TV's Top Dramatic Show Westinghouse “STUDIO ONE” Every Week 
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In Europe 









resist 


ae 


> STIBE Si etestsensas 


most Americans do 


Last year, 52,000 Americans flew by British European Airways— easily, 
smoothly, quickly — around Europe and the United Kingdom. 


Consult your Travel Agent or British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, general sales agents. 


British European Airways 








FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 

and healthy! 





Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, brushless cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve 
the youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the benefit 
of this wonderful substance. It’s 
called EXTRACT OF LANOLIN and it 
contains beneficial properties 25 times 
more intensified than an equal amount 
of the well-known skin conditioner, 
Lanolin itself. 

Williams makes the only shaving 
— preparations containing Extract of 
84 PROOF Lanolin. That’s why a shave with 
Williams leaves you looking and feel- 
ing so remarkably fit. The J. B. 


SOLE U. $. REPRESENTATIVES Williams Co., B 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC. © NEW YORK, WY Glastonbury, Pe f 
Conn. PRESIDENT 





| Shadow Boxing 


From Milan’s stadiumlike Velodromo 
Vigorelli last week fluttered the flags of 
22 European nations—including the So- 
viet Union. For the first time in 30 years, 
Russian leather-pushers were going to 
fight under Western rules in the European 
Amateur Boxing championships. Or were 
they? 

Four days before the bouts, Moscow 
suddenly wired that its boxers “could not 
appear, in view of unforeseen circum- 
stances.” Then the Red embassy in Rome 
announced that it knew of no change in 
plans. Next, on the day before the cham- 
pionships, the Polish team informed offi- 
cials that the Russians were on the way 
at last by air from Minsk. But when 
weighing-in time came, there were no Rus- 
sians in sight. They were scratched from 
the lists, and the bouts went on without 
them (and without the satellite Ruma- 
nians, who claimed last-minute visa trou- 
ble). 

Two satellites who did appear did well. 
Hungary finished third (after Italy and 
Germany), and Poland’s Zygmunt Chy- 
chla won the welterweight crown. The 
biggest loser was Tourney Director Ed- 
uardo Mazzia, who hadn’t known the Rus- 
sians were only shadow boxing. He had to 
pick up the hotel tab for the 28 boxers 
and trainers who had stayed in Minsk. 





° ° 
Sprint Champions 

For most of his 38 years Jim Rath- 
schmidt has been a fixture around the 
Princeton boathouse. As a kid, Jim spent 
his summer vacations helping his Uncle 
Johnny Schultz, Princeton’s sculling coach, 
rig the Tiger shells for fall practice. When 
Jim graduated from nearby Hun School 
he just naturally gravitated back to 
Princeton—not as a student, but as a 
coach of the lightweight crews, later as 
coach of the freshman heavyweights. Last 
week Jim was back at Princeton’s Lake 
Carnegie in a different role: new coach of 
the Yale varsity, and the only big-time 
U.S. crew coach who never pulled an oar 
in a college shell. 

After trial heats had eliminated eight 
other crews,* the Ivy League’s Big Three 
met to decide the Eastern Sprint (2,000- 
meter) Championship. It was the first 
time in the 99-year history of U.S. inter- 
collegiate crew racing that Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton had met in their own Big 
Three race. 

As the three shells spurted off the mark 
at a 40-stroke-a-minute starting clip, it 
looked as if Harvard’s perennial power- 
house would be an easy winner. Nearing 
the halfway mark Harvard led Yale by 
nearly a length, Princeton by two. Then 
the Yale coxswain called for a “big ten” 
(ten sprinting strokes). The spurt paid 
off. In the next 500 yards the Yale shell 
drew abreast of Harvard, skimmed past 
and kept right on going. Yale’s winning 
margin: nearly a length, with Princeton 
(which had upset Harvard only two weeks 


* Navy, Cornell, Pennsylvania, M.1.T., Syra- 
cuse, Rutgers, Columbia and Boston University. 
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Q How many homes in America 


serve beer? 





Pa 
A About two out of 
every three homes 
serve America’s beverage 
of moderation—according to a 
nation-wide Crossley survey. 


Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent of all U.S. families 
buy beer or ale for home consumption. This is but one 
measure of the social acceptance of America’s beverage of 
moderation—one indication of how much beer and ale are 
a part of this nation’s home life. 

More about the social, economic and historical role of 
beer is presented in “Beer and Brewing in America.” For 
a free copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


sth se, 
Pd "% 


United States Brewers Foundation. ..charterea 1862 9X 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production. 
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Holcomb solves your cleaning 
problems, cuts your cleaning costs 
... long before your floors are touched! 


Inside the Holcomb Research 
Laboratory, science scrubs your 
floor. Every cleaning tool is tested; 
every cleaning operation is time- 
studied. 

And on the job, Holcomb re- 
search works for you. Your floors 











are checked. Treatments are thor- 
oughly tested. Even the dirt is diag- 
nosed. Your Holcomb Serviceman 
recommends the correct products to 
fit your conditions. 

Call a Cleaning Engineer—your 
Holcomb Serviceman. He will make 
a complete cleaning survey, give 
you scientific cleaning recommen- 
dations for walls, floors, ceilings 
and machinery. 


Research laboratory and factory, 1601 Barth Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Branches in New York and Los Angeles. 


SReH 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sceriliffic cle ‘ tivials 
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| before at a mile and three-quarters) an- 
other three lengths back. 

Yale’s victory in the 2,c0o-meter sprint 
(the Olympic distance) looked so good to 
beaming Jim Rathschmidt that he figured 
Yale, which loses only two men by gradu- 
ation, “will have as good a chance as the 
western crews of going to the Olympics” 
in 1952. If Yale should make it, it will be 
the first time in 28 years that an eastern 
| eight has made the Olympic trip. 


Who Won 


@ James Cox Brady’s Casemate, the $36,- 
850 Metropolitan Handicap, over Piet (by 
half a length); at New York. 

G Manhattan College, a double (440-yds. 
and 880-yds.), in the Coliseum Relays; at 
Los Angeles. Seton Hall’s Andy Stanfield 
also doubled (1oo-yd. dash and 220-yd. 
low hurdles), and the Illinois Athletic 
Club’s Rev. Bob Richards pole-vaulted 
15 ft. (for the ninth time). 

@ The University of Delaware’s lacrosse 





team, over Western Maryland, 17-2, as 
Delaware’s Don Swan scored eleven goals 
to set a national scoring record of 65 goals 
in a season*: at Westminster, Md. 


THE THEATER 


New Musical in Manhattan 


Flahooley (music by Sammy Fain; 
book & lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and Fred 
Saidy; produced by Cheryl Crawford in 
association with Harburg & Saidy) is a 
lavish attempt by the creators of Finian’s 
Rainbow to repeat their success. They fail, 
in part perhaps from too laboriously re- 
peating their formula. Once again they 
have mingled the tinkling sheep bells of 
fantasy with the braying loudspeakers of 
satire, this time robbing the Arabian 
Nights while ribbing American Big Busi- 
ness. What results is all the hurly-burly of 
a carnival with very little of the gaiety. 

The story tells of a young man in a huge 
toy factory who invents a laughing doll 
called a flahooley. Then, by rubbing a 
magic lamp, he conjures up a genie who 
can turn out flahooleys at will. The genie 
soon gluts the market and becomes the 
object of an inflamed and rabid gene 
hunt, with everybody vainly trying to send 
him back to his native lamp. 

This is more or less Flahooley’s own 
difficulty. Its magic lamp gets to seem 
more like a Pandora’s box; its story grows 
as cluttered as a playroom on Christmas 
night; and a show that should strive for 
lightness seems to be selling itself by 
weight. Much of Sammy Fain’s music has 
| genuine bounce and swing. But under the 
handicap of its surroundings, it often sug- 
gests the playroom with the radio going. 
A so-so cast includes Singer Yma Sumac, 
whose voice spans four octaves. It is Bil & 
Cora Baird’s puppets that are much the 
gayest, most stylish, least wooden things 
in the show. 











* Old record: 62, by Washington College's Ray 
Wood in 1949. 
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Designed to Complement the Finest 


You'll discover new beauty in typography 
and art when you use Kromekote cast 
coated paper. With either ollset lithog 
raphy or letterpress, Kromekote gives 
you superb appearance and superlative 


reproduc tion. 


Kromekote is the registered trademark of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 





Hhatever Jour. lufter Su tlom...Bi at halle nge te Champion / 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San 
Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 








Judge it by the men who praise it | 


Industryh machine ofeerators... 


The widespread preference for Cutler-Hammer 
among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance 
of control equipment could be earned only 
by dependable performance. 








Leading machinery Cutlders... 


Of the many evidences of Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control leadership, none is more impressive than 
the roster of machinery manufacturers featuring 
Cutler-Hammer Control as their standard or rec- 


ommended equipment. 





Does it matter whether you specify 
the motor control you buy by name? 
Is there any real difference between 
the various makes of motor control 
you are offered? They all look very 
much alike. Is it fact or fancy that 
there are marked differences in the 
way they will perform, in the de- 
pendability with which they will do 
their work, in the length of service 
they will provide? 

If these questions have never been 
answered to your complete satisfac- 
tion, ask the men who know motor 
control. Ask your most experienced 
machine operators and your electri- 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of 
all electric motor manufac- 
turers, featured as standard 
equipment by leading machin- 
ery builders, and carried in 
stock by recognized electrical 


wholesalers in every locality. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 








Electrical matutenance men... 


Claims and counterclaims mean little to the men who 
spend their lives keeping electrical equipment work- 
ing properly. These practical men know the facts by 
actual comparison when they say, "Cutler-Hammer 
is No. 1". 


cal maintenance men. Check with 
the builders of the best machines 
you use, the ones you know are prod- 
ucts of the best engineering; see what 
motor control they supply or recom- 
mend. Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol has won the respect of technical 
men everywhere by performance, de- 
pendable performance born of the 
widest of all specialized motor con- 
trol experience. You can safely judge 
Cutler-Hammer by the men who 
praise it. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1308 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 





MEDICINE 





Liquor & Work 


Drinkers have often comforted them- 
selves with the thought that they get enere 
gy out of the alcohol they consume. Doc- 
tors, who like physiological proof, have 
not been so sure. After half a century of 
tests and arguments, there are still many 
who contend that the energy from alcohol 
is dissipated as heat and cannot be used 
for muscular work. 

Last week in the New York State Jour- 
nal of Medicine the drinkers were given 
the decision over the doubting doctors by 
Louise J. Daniel, Cornell biochemist. 
From the latest nutritional and biochemi- 
cal studies, Dr. Daniel concluded that 
alcohol is nutritious—in its way. Her rea- 
soning: although alcohol is not digested, 
most of it is oxidized first to acetaldehyde 
and then to acetate. As acetate it can be 
oxidized in all the body’s tissues, can be 
drawn upon for muscular work. 

About 70% of the potential energy of 
alcohol can be used this way, Dr. Daniel 
suggests. “This would mean that five calo- 
ries are liberated by the oxidation of one 
gram of pure ethyl alcohol in the body.” 
But the findings were intended as no spe- 
cial endorsement of cocktails. There is 
more nutrition in a 5¢ candy bar than in a 
50¢ Martini. 


Grey Matter 


Psychosurgery is older than the pyra- 
mids, though ancient man didn’t call it 
psychosurgery. When he picked up flint 
and mallet and cut a hole in his brother’s 
skull, he was often just looking for a way 
to let the evil spirits out. Modern medical 
science not only has better tools and a 
sounder vocabulary, but believes it knows 
where to look for the trouble, z.e., in the 
front part of the brain. 

In the last 14 years psychosurgeons 
have performed thousands of operations 
on the frontal lobes. They still do not 
agree on just where or how to open the 
skull or what tissues to cut. 

In the current issue of Surgery, Gyne- 
cology and Obstetrics, half a dozen top 
U.S. psychiatrists and surgeons set out to 
compare methods and results. Columbia 
University’s Dr. Lothar B. Kalinowsky 
points out a few things the experts are 
agreed on, notably that the frontal lobes 
are the seat of anxiety feelings, and that 
cutting nerve fibers in, or connected with, 
the lobes can reduce anxiety feelings when 
they occur with pathological intensity. 

After Shock Fails. Psychiatrists and 
surgeons are also agreed, says Dr. Kali- 
nowsky, that surgery is a last resort in 
mental cases, a measure not to be taken 
until all other treatments, including shock, 
have failed. Reason: psychosurgery in 
some cases has “undeniable side effects” 
(chiefly damage to the personality such 
as apathy and irresponsibility). Schizo- 
phrenics are the usual subjects, largely 
because nothing else seems to help them 
much. 

What actual surgical procedures work 
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best? Washington’s Dr. Walter Freeman, 
who (with Dr. James Watts) pioneered 
psychosurgery in the U.S., staunchly de- 
fends two operations in which he has 
specialized. Freeman and Watts performed 
624 prefrontal lobotomies. In this opera- 
tion (see diagram), a hole is drilled 
through the skull back of each temple, 
and a dull, rounded knife is inserted to 
cut white nerve fibers connecting the 
frontal lobe with the thalamus, a neural 
relay station at the base of the brain. 
Freeman reports good results in 41% of 
such cases and fair in 34%, admits poor 
results in 22% (deaths in 3%). 

This is a radical operation, difficult even 
when performed by highly skilled special- 
ists. So Freeman and Watts tried some- 
thing simpler: the transorbital lobotomy, 
so called because the instrument is insert- 
ed through the eye socket. Freeman re- 
ports good results in 47% of 316 cases, 
fair results in 23%, poor in 28% (deaths 
in 2%). 

A Look Inside. Many doctors were not 
satisfied that it was safe or wise to make 
these “blind” cuts inside the brain. Some 
of them developed “open” operations, in 
which, for example, the surgeon saws out 
a wide piece of skull above the middle of 
the forehead, or two smaller pieces over 
each temple, so that he can see what he is 


cutting. Boston’s Dr. Harry C. Solomon 
reports on hundreds of such cases and on 
still more variations. Sometimes only one 
lobe was cut (this seemed to be less suc- 
cessful); in other cases both lobes were 
cut near the midline of the brain, leaving 
the part near the temples. 

Columbia’s Dr. Paul H. Hoch tells of 
his group, which took a different tack. 
They tried to spare the long white fibers, 
and actually cut out a piece of the brain’s 
grey matter, catching only a few white 
fibers. Usually they took out about an 
ounce on each side, in an operation called 
a topectomy. 

Since important impulses to & from the 
frontal lobes must pass through the thala- 
mus, a Philadelphia team headed by Dr. 
Ernest A. Spiegel decided to operate on 
this central clearinghouse. They drilled a 
hole through the top of the skull, sank a 
hollow needle through the brain, When its 
electric tip touched the thalamus, it seared 
some of the nerve nuclei. Few other U.S. 
surgeons have taken up this difficult op- 
eration (thalamotomy). Dr. Spiegel re- 
ports on 43 patients, about half of whom 
were improved. 

The Price Paid. None of the reporting 
doctors was more concerned with the side 
effects of psychosurgery than Dr. Edward 
K. Wilk of Taunton, Mass. “Personality 
blunting,” he says, “has been the inevita- 
ble price paid for a complete lobotomy 
operation [and] reveals itself in the high- 


LOBOTOMY 
(through th 














FILTERED 


CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
IS BETTER FOR 





YOUR HEALTH* 





THE NICOTINE AND 
TARS TRAPPED BY 
THIS VICEROY FILTER 
CANNOT REACH YOUR 
MOUTH, THROAT 
OR 
LUNGS! 









*Reader's Digest, 
January, 1950. 


VICEROYS COST ONLY A PENNY MORE 
PER PACK THAN NON-FILTER TIP BRANDS 
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er realms of creative imagination, fore- 
sight, ambition and social sensitivity.” 
Some long-confined schizophrenics are so 
far gone that this damage might hardly 
show. But the less severe the case, the 
greater the risk. And if psychosurgery is 
to be used in other psychoses, and even in 
neuroses, says Dr. Wilk, personality dam- 
age cannot be tolerated. 

He favors still another type of opera- 
tion, developed by Yale’s Dr. William B. 
Scoville. Called “selective cortical under- 
cutting,” it involves choosing one of the 
three main areas of the frontal lobes and 
making a local cut where the grey matter 


joins the major white fibers. Weighing | 


results in 150 cases, Dr. Wilk considers 
them as good as those from complete 
lobotomies. And personality damage was 
vastly reduced, to the point where he 
thinks the selective operation might be 
used for serious neuroses. 

In all the experts’ reports there was an 
unreality about comparisons. The very 
nature of mental illness makes it impos- 
sible to grade patients like fruit. “Im- 
provement” can be a matter of opinion. 


| Some hospitals will discharge patients 
that others would keep. The best esti- | 


mate: one-third of psychosurgery patients 
get well enough to be sent home, one- 


third are improved but have to be kept in | 
| the hospital, one-third get no benefit at all. 


|The Man Who Knew Freud 


Few psychiatrists ever took Sigmund 
Freud as calmly as did James Tucker 


| Fisher. Perhaps it was his background. 


Fisher spent the best years of his boyhood 
in the saddle herding cattle on an Illinois 
farm, did not learn to read & write until 
he was 13, dropped out of M.I.T., made a 
fortune in San Diego real estate, became a 
veterinarian, and decided not to practice 
the profession when a proper Bostonian 
lady refused to marry a “horse doctor.” 
So Fisher went to Harvard, got his M.D. 
and became a mind doctor. 

That was just before the turn of the 
century and before Freud had become a 
legend. As Psychiatrist Fisher, 88, tells it 
now in A Few Buttons Missing (Lippin- 
cott; $3.50), he found Freud “but one of 
the many distinguished men under whom I 
studied. And, frankly, one of the less im- 
pressive.” He adds: “I learned a great deal 
more about Sigmund Freud by reading 
about him than I ever learned by listening 
to him. And I had to wait until he was 
heralded by the world at large before I 

. . could derive any satisfaction from ex- 
plaining that I used to know him when.” 

Unlearn & Relearn. In his wise and 
witty book (written in collaboration with 
Lowell S. Hawley, onetime newspaper- 
man), Dr. Fisher describes his postgradu- 
ate days in Vienna as “a turbulent, hectic 
period—where the task each morning was 
to forget three-fourths of what had been 
learned the day before and had subse- 
quently been disproved; and where the 
task each night was to remember half of 
what had been purposely forgotten in the 
morning because the theories which dis- 


proved these things had been themselves | 
| disproved.” 








| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No “DENTURE BREATH" 
b. aati WOE 





*“POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
my plate feeling cool, and clean, 
and fresh-tasting. And | know 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

Mrs. O. C., Clear Lake, lowa 


yo know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you're not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
coolandfresh—from their Polident bath. 

Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
| THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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But, Dr. Fisher adds: “Despite any... 
reservations that have prevented me from 
becoming a rah-rah boy of the Freudian 
school, I am quite sure that the contribu- 
tions of Sigmund Freud toward the ad- 
vancement of psychotherapy far outweigh 
the contributions of any other ten men I 
have met.” 

After nearly 50 years of practice, mostly 
in Los Angeles, Psychiatrist Fisher has 
come to this conclusion: “If you were to 
take the sum total of all the authoritative 
articles ever written by the most qualified 
of psychologists and psychiatrists .. . if 
you were to take the whole of the meat 
and none of the parsley, and if you were 
to have these unadulterated bits of pure 
scientific knowledge concisely expressed 
by the most capable of living poets, you 





Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
Dr. FISHER 
Therapy: play with a kitten. 


would have an awkward and incomplete 
summation of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Undoing the Damage. Along the way, 
Dr. Fisher learned the happy knack of 
combining psychiatric skill with common- 
sense, down-to-earth solutions. His atti- 
tude is clear in these Fisherisms: 








@ “No man who has lived with cows on Tt’s sound business to be sure that washrooms are clean and 
the prairie and who has studied them in modern—with plenty of hot water, soap, and Scot'Tissue 
the laboratory can fail to ask ... why Tiwale. Waslioccie venk aa f the fi ti 
aren’t there more contented people?” biter hls ie Soe eee UE 08 amportant 
@ On self-analysis: “The psychiatrist, like factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of 
the plumber, may find his most difficult workers from 400 plants. Softer, more absorbent Scot'Tissue 
task is that of repairing the damage done by towels stay tough when wet because of a patented “Duralose” 
those who first tried to analyze the trouble Enat € andl thes’se law sve inthe} 
and repair it themselves.” reatment and they’re less expensive in the long run, because 
q “Five minutes of honest relaxation play- one towel dries both hands. 
ing with a kitten and a piece of string can Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions on 
be a better therapy than a frantic trip aeitn die } ll ll he Washr 
occmhdhd easel ow to improve was 1rooms generally, call on the Washroom 
g “During [World War II] it became my Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Trade Marks ‘‘Duralose,”’ *‘ScotTissue,"* ‘Washroom Advisory Service,"* Re ¢. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


peculiar duty to serve as psychiatric ex- 
aminer at the military induction center in 
Los Angeles—a task, that might be com- 
pared with an attempt to judge the quality sc OTTI Ss UE TOWE LS 
of the rivets in a jet plane as it zips past 

at 700 miles an hour.” Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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A picnic isn't a picnic without plenty of genuine 
ice. Ice Cubes, Crushed Ice or Block Ice are 
readily available at convenient Ice Vending 
Machines or Ice Stations. Consult your classi- 
fied telephone directory or phone your local Ice 
Company for the address of the one nearest you. 


ALL YOU WANT! 
WHEN YOU WANT IT! 
CONVENIENT! INEXPENSIVE! 











this is no time to be without TIME... 
e « » for major news of the Asian conflict 


e « © for TIME’s coverage of all the vital newsfronts of the 
world—Rome, Paris, Tokyo, London, Berlin, Vienna, 
Helsinki, Washington—where the news is happening and 
where it may happen next 


e © © for TIME’s organized narrative of these momentous days 
of decision—told without repetition, with all the non- 
essentials pared away 

e « e for TIME’s special help in understanding the news as it 
happens all over the world, as it affects our homes, our 
cities, our economy, our government 


e « « for exclusive, first-rate, first-hand reports from TIME’s 
Far East correspondents 


e ee for TIME’s accuracy and honesty and clarity . . 


this is no time to be without Tim, 











MUSIC 


Homecoming at La Scala 


From a box near the stage, one admirer 
threw a red rose. From the rest of the 
house welled warm, welcoming applause. 
After eleven triumphant years in the New 
World, Licia Albanese, 37, one of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s top sopranos, had 
returned to Milan’s La Scala. 

Soprano Albanese was “all emotional.” 
Backstage, she had the same hairdresser, 
the same wardrobe mistress, and the same 
prompter she had for her La Scala debut 
(in Gianni Schicchi) in 1936. But Albanese 
had apparently forgotten that Italians like 
their opera loud. Never noted for a big 
voice, in Madame Butterfly she concen- 
trated on her acting; not once did she 
break a dramatic sequence to turn, in full 








Licta ALBANESE (AS BUTTERFLY) 
After a hint, more volume. 


voice, toward the audience. Moaned one 
critic after the first act: “Albanese has 
returned, but she left her voice in America.” 

In the second and third acts, Albanese 
gave Milan more fine acting. Holding 
Butterfly’s son in her arms, she sang her 
anguished farewell aria, dropped to her 
knees, got back up again, never let the 
three-year-old out of her arms, never lost 
a note. Albanese was pleased with La 
Scala’s realistic casting of the youngster: 
“Finally I have a child the right age.” At 
the Met, because of child-labor regula- 
tions, she has to struggle with seven- 
year-olds. 

All in all, the hard-to-please Milanese 
liked Albanese fine, but they went away 
from her opening night still grumbling a 
bit that she didn’t sing loud enough. In her 
second performance, Albanese took the 
hint, turned up the volume. To help, she 
parked the three-year-old on a cushion, 
center stage, instead of holding him in 


| her arms. Milan was overjoyed. 
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The instructions on the tag accompanied each shirt 
made in a “peoples owned” factory in the Russian zone 
...feported RIAS (Radio in American Sector) in a 
Berlin broadcast on March 3. 

When a shirt streaks, loses its color or shape, the 
Soviet buyer can’t do anything about it. Over here, the 
customer would yell bloody murder.... Actually, such 
a shirt can't happen over here! American dyestuffs 
producers have spent years and fortunes in research 
and dyeing techniques to make sure it doesn't. 

Your shirt can be parboiled like a lobster, soaked in 
scalding water, rubbed, brushed, wrung, exposed to 
the heat of a stove or the sun...and still keep its color, 
contour, wearing qualities. 

General Aniline dyes have as many as fifteen kinds 
of fastnesses... against sunlight, scrubbing, pressing, 
perspiration, fumes, sea water, acids, alkalis, bleaching, 
staining, blood, sweat, tears....They increase the 
utility and the durability, improve the appearance of 
woolens, cottons, silk, synthetic fabrics, plastics, paper, 
cardboard—almost everything you wear or see! 


And GA chemicals remove grease and = 
dirt from raw materials...prevent fiber Ni es, 
softening, heat wrinkles and scorching / a. 
... improve dye solubility, penetration, f Vy 
and uniform spread throughout the hi ‘i 


fabric... make textilés waterproof and (fff iS 





resistant to moths or carpet beetles. 
Remember that a company like General Aniline 
can flourish only in a country such as ours! 


GeneRAL ANILINE, With huge plants at Rensselaer, 
N. Y. and at Grasselli, N. J., is the leading domestic 





manufacturer of high quality dyestuffs (sold through 
General Dyestuff Corporation)....Its Ansco Division 
at Binghamton, N. Y. is the oldest U.S. producer of 
photographic film, papers, and cameras...Its Ozalid 
Division at Johnson City makes reproducing machines 
and sensitized papers. 

General Aniline is indispensable to the national 
economy, contributes to higher living standards in 
peacetime and speeds up production for defense... 
is a good company to work for and with, worth 
knowing and watching. GENERAL ANILINE & FILM 
Corporation...From Research to Reality...230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 





Row of Prunes 


Many things we take for granted 
As we go along life’s road. 

Now tonight in prayer I offer 
Thanks to God for joys bestowed. 


In Boston’s Symphony Hall last week, 
2,500 listeners heard the Boston Pops 
Orchestra accompany a tenor in those 
lines of Evening Prayer, then stood to 
cheer. The composer, whom they were ap- 
plauding, could not stand to acknowledge 
the cheers; Robert Grant Jr., 27, is par- 
tially paralyzed with multiple sclerosis. 
But he bobbed his head happily from his 
wheelchair near the stage. “This is the 
greatest night of my life,” he said. 

Neophyte Composer Grant, a Navy vet- 
eran, has been a patient in Cushing Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital in Framing- 
ham, Mass. since last year. Musically 





James Coyne 
Bos GRANT & TEACHER DAVIDSON 
After a prayer, cheers. 


untrained except for a few childhood stabs 
at piano lessons, he asked Mrs. Charles 
Davidson, Red Cross volunteer, to teach 
him piano again. He mastered Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady with his right hand: “I couldn’t 
use my left.” 

Later, while picking at the piano, he 
thought up a melody for “an evening 
prayer.” Says Bob Grant: “I whistled it for 
Mrs. Davidson and she played it. She 
seemed to understand. We worked togeth- 
er about three months while she put the 
notes on paper—‘row of prunes,’ she calls 
them.” Mrs. Davidson insisted that Grant 
write the words himself; it would be 
“good therapy.” 

Friends got Arthur Fiedler, conductor 
of the Boston Pops, to come to the hospi- 
tal and listen to the music while Mrs 
Davidson played it. Fiedler was impressed, 
offered to send an arranger to set it for 
orchestra, asked Dartmouth man (’47) 
Grant: “How would you like Evening 
Prayer introduced by the Pops on Dart- 
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Railroad Freight Charges . . . 


twee Smallest Part of rising prices 
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Since then, prices 
have kept on going 
++. and now they are 
way up there—133%. 











By July, 1949, prices 
had moved way up 
to 98%. 


And now look—in 
June, 1946, nearly 3 
year after V-J Day— 
commodity prices had 
already gone up 46%, 






Let's start back in 1939 
—at the beginning of 
World War I] —with 
wholesale prices and the 
average revenue rail- 
roads get for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile* 
» + + standing even 

















While railroad reve- 
nue per ton per mile 
had gone up only 38%. 


But railroad ton-mile 
revenue has stayed 
about the same, 













But railroad average 
ton-mile revenue was 
still right back where 
it had been before the 
war, 


° ° 
AY, a a- that railroad freight charges—which even 


before the war were but a small fraction of the cost of most 
articles you buy—are a still smaller fraction of today’s prices. 


OF ad oF 


*Prices are as reported in the Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices issued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistica. 


MERICAN 


AMROADS 


Ton-mile revenue, while not an exact measure of 
freight rates, measures what railroads get, on the 
average, for hauling @ ton of freight one mile. 


Transportation Building « Washington 6, D. C. 
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“The 
Big Stuff”, 
by i 


Stewart Holbrook 





LEARNED MEN term it Sequoia semper- 
virens. Sam McDonald, chopping-boss at 
Simpson Logging Company’s California 
operation, calls it “The Big Stuff.” His 
crew ignores trees under four feet diam- 
eter. (“‘Saplings,” says McDonald.) The 
redwoods they fell range from six to 
seventeen feet across the stump. 


That’s big stuff by any standards, and 
cutting it calls for preparation. With a 
gunning-stick the choppers, who mostly 
use saws, take aim for directing the fall. 
They make a landing mat, a sort of bed- 
springs covering the sags and humps of 
the forest floor, so the big tree won't 
splinter. Then, working from platforms 
around the trunk, they start actual fell- 
ing with a power-driven chainsaw. 

You aren’t likely to forget watching a 
redwood come down. When the saw has 
almost finished its work, you see the very 
top of the tree tremble a moment, then 
comes a tearing sound like thunder-clouds 
ripping apart, and the long rumbling 
crash that sends a vast noise echoing 
through the hills . . . and silence. It’s 
enough to stand the hair on the neck of 
the dullest man. The ground quakes. If 
the camp is within a mile, crockery rattles 
in the cookhouse. 


_ Occasionally Sam McDonald samples 
the age of such trees. One showed growth- 
rings for 1,400 years, dating from the 
time Justinian was Emperor of the East. 
It was a thousand years old in 1564 when 
Shakespeare was born. Scars marked 
fires in 1776 when American indepen- 
dence was declared, another in 1895 when 
McKinley was president. 

Chopping-Boss McDonald’s crew 
works closely with Simpson foresters in 
choosing trees to be left for future har- 
vests. One of redwood’s several fine 
characteristics is that cutting does not 
kill it. New trees grow from the stump. 
“She’s a pretty good rig—redwood,” says 
McDonald, who has been watching them 
come down and seeing them grow up 
these past forty-seven years. 


The Simpson Logging Company mills in the Pacific 
Northwest and in Northern California produce fir, 
hemlock and redwood lumber, and Simpson fac- 
tories manufacture plywood, doors, insulating board 
products and acoustical materials, 


S$ ynps as 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Plonts at Shelton and McCleary, Washington; Klamath 
end Arcata, California. Sales Offices: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Fargo, Chicago, St. Louis, Shreveport. 
General Sales Office: 1065 Stuart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash, 
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mouth night?” Between astonishment and 
gratefulness, Grant just said, “Dear God!” 

At week's end, Ed Sullivan had sched- 
uled both Grant and Evening Prayer fora 
June airing on his Toast of the Town 
(CBS-TV). Composer Grant, back at 
Cushing, was happily pecking away at a 
couple of other tunes. 


Phone Calls in Detroit 


After two seasons without a symphony 
orchestra, Detroit seemed well on the way 
to a new one. 

The desire for an orchestra had never 
died. The problem was to bring the desire 
and Detroit money together. The man 
who turned the trick was Industrialist 
John B. Ford Jr. (no kin to Henry), war- 
time Navy commander, director of half a 
dozen Detroit corporations. At first he 
was reluctant. But at the urging of music- 
loving Jerome Remick Jr. (whose family 
once owned Remick Music Corp.), he 
agreed to “make four phone calls, ask no 
more than $10,000 from each of the peo- 
ple I call.” 

Within two days, Ford made four calls, 
got pledges of $40,000 a year for three 
years, no turndowns. Within twelve days, 
he raised $380,000 more. Among the con- 
tributors: General Motors, Chrysler, Ford 
and Packard ($10,000 each), the Women’s 
Association for the Detroit Symphony 
($100,000), the city of Detroit ($50,000), 
the delighted Detroit local of the A.F.M. 
($10,000). 

This week Detroit was talking about a 
go-man orchestra and a 22-week season, 
and was discussing potential conductors. 


New Records 

For more than a year, Haydn Society 
musicologists have been busy preparing 
the score of Haydn’s last and never staged 
opera, Orfeo ed Euridice, for recording— 
with the society’s energetic young (25) 
H. C. Robbins Landon promising that it 
would “hold its own alongside’ Mozart's 
Don Giovanni” (Time, Dec. 25). Record 
buyers last week could judge Landon’s 
estimate for themselves. The society’s 
complete recording of Orfeo, with six solo- 
ists and the Vienna State Opera chorus 
and orchestra under Hans Swarowsky, 
made six fascinating LP sides. 

Unlike Gluck’s Orfeo, which is sung by 
a contralto, Haydn's hero is a tenor. Like 
Gluck, Haydn saves his most compelling 
music for Orfeo to sing in Hades, but 
neither of the lovers is allowed to return 
to earth. Altogether, Haydn’s Orfeo is clos- 
er in style to Don Giovanni than to Gluck. 
It has some of the Don’s power and beau- 
ty, if not its delightful variety. Perform- 
ance and recording: good, 

Other new records: 

Bartok: Sonata No. | (Isaac Stern, 
violin; Alexander Zakin, piano; Colum- 
bia, 2 sides LP). Making his Bartok bow 
on records, Fiddler Stern gets forcefully to 
the heart of this difficult sonata (1921) 
without losing his beautiful tone, Record- 
ing: excellent. 

Berg: Sonata, Op. | (Benjamin Tupas, 
pianist; Lyrichord, 1 side LP). This early 
work, composed a dozen years before 

















































Sales Volume Reaches New High! 
Indiana Grocer Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Display Case 
GARY, INDIANA—“Our volume of sales 


increased approximately 30% when we 
replaced our old-style case with a Frigidaire 
Display Case,” says E. B. Kane, grocer, of 

20 W. Sth Ave. “I attribute this extra 
business to the attractive appearance of 
the case and the inviting way the merchan- 
dise can be displayed. And its economical 
operation is another big point in its favor. 
I’m completely satisfied with the installa- 
tion and service rendered by my Frigidaire 
dealer, Refrigeration Sales Co., Hammond.” 


FREE! See how you can 
cut your costs —increase 

‘our profits. Call your 
Frigi ire Dealer today 
for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 





Refrigerated Display Case 





Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits — 90 Proof 
Mr. Boston Distiller inc., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Wozzeck, is full of powerful expressive- 
ness without the contorted effects that 
came later. Well played by a young Fili- 
pino pianist. Recording: good. 

Bizet: Carmen (Raoul Jobin, tenor; 
Solange Michel, soprano; Michel Dens, 
baritone; Marthe Angelici, soprano, and 
others; chorus and orchestra of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, with André Cluytens con- 
ducting; Columbia, 6 sides LP). Soprano 
Michel lacks the fire to make the title 
role burn as it should, but the perform- 
ance as a whole is excellent and so is the 
recording. 

Foss: The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County (Burton Trimble, tenor; Ruth 
Biller, soprano; Paul Ukena, bass-baritone, 
and others; Frederic Kurzweil, pianist; 
Lyrichord, 2 sides LP). Brilliant young 
(28) Lukas Foss’s adaptation of Mark 
Twain makes Foss look like one of the 
brightest hopes of American opera. Well 
done by the enterprising After Dinner 
Opera Co. cast which gave the work its 
Manhattan premiére (Time, June 19), 
The Frog-even jumps smartly on records. 
Recording: good. 

Hindemith: Symphony in E Flat 
(Janssen Symphony Orchestra, Werner 
Janssen conducting; Columbia, 2 sides 
LP). Composed in 1940, this symphony 
does not add much to what its composer 
said earlier in Mathis der Maler (1934), 
or to the way he said it. Performance and 
recording: good. 

Gershwin: Porgy and Bess (Risé Ste- 
vens, mezzo-soprano; Robert Merrill, bar- 
itone; the Robert Shaw Chorale, the RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Robert Russell Bennett 
conducting: Victor, 2 sides LP). High- 
lights, including Summertime, My Man's 
Gone Now, I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’ and 
It Ain’t Necessarily So. Performance and 
recording: good. 

Mozart: Concerto in B Flat, K. 595 
(Andor Foldes, pianist, with the Pro Mu- 
sica Orchestra, Arthur Goldschmidt con- 
ducting; Vox, 2 sides LP). The last of 
Mozart’s two dozen piano concertos, writ- 
ten in the year of his death (1791). Pian- 
ist Foldes plays it cleanly and with re- 
straint. The orchestra is not quite so con- 
siderate. Recording: good. 

Puccini: The Girl of the Golden West 
(Carla Gavazzi, soprano; Ugo Savarese, 
baritone; Vasco Campagnano, tenor, and 
others; chorus and orchestra of Radio 
Italiana, Arturo Basile conducting; 
Cetra-Soria, 6 sides LP). Puccini’s “west- 
ern” may have been rip-roaring stuff at its 
premiére at the Met in 1910, with Caruso 
singing and Toscanini conducting, but it 
sounds pretty flat now. Performance and 
recording: good, 

Verdi: Nabucco (Paolo Silveri, bari- 
tone; Cabriella Gatti, soprano; Caterina 
Mancini, soprano; Mario Binci, tenor, and 
others; orchestra and chorus of Radio 
Italiana, Fernando Previtali conducting; 
Cetra-Soria, 6 sides LP). Verdi's third 
opera, but the first to win him interna- 
tional fame. Composed when he was 29, 
Nabucco (short for Nebuchadnezzar) has 
much of the rousing spirit and power of 
Aida and Otello. Performance and record- 
ing: excellent. 
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Here... 
BOSTITCH Stapling 


is up to 50% faster 


VENETIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER reports big savings in time and labor 
with Bostitch P6 Stapling Plier. Tape is stapled up to 50% faster than with other 
stapling machines. What’s more, Bostitch Pliers use a heavier staple, give a more 
secure fastening, are better liked by workers. Operator, above, uses P6 Plier to 
staple end loops of tapes which are later fastened to metal head rail. Also used 
for many other applications, such as attaching tags, tickets, sealing various types 
of bags, containers, pairing garments, other assembly operations. Has tremendous 
holding power. Mail coupon below for further information. 


A FISTFUL OF POWER, Air-driven 

P6 Stapling Plier, is operated by 

finger-grip. Eliminates fatigue on ry 

high production jobs. — 





MATTRESS MANUFACTURER reports 
Bostitch Model %2C Stapler quickly 
fastens sisal pads to springs to make 
roll edge of innerspring mattress. 
Bostitch '/2 C Staplers also used for piles 
of blueprints, invoices, other papers up 
to Y2-inch thickness. For tough materi- 
als, too — fastening composition 
shingles, attaching tags to rugs. 


SHIPPING ROOMS report Bostitch 
Foot- or Motor-Driven Bottom Staplers 
fasten bottoms of containers easily at 
high speed. Work goes through faster, 
goods are securely protected, arrive in 
better condition, assure customer satis- 
faction. Just one of many Bostitch 
Staplers, Tackers, Hammers that can re- 
move shipping room bottlenecks. 





WHAT ARE YOUR FASTENING PROBLEMS? There are more than 800 
Bostitch machines available to help you cut costs. See your nearest Bostitch field 
man for advice — 300 in 112 key cities in the U.S. and in 11 key cities in Canada. 
Send coupon, too, for further information. No obligation, 


Please attach this coupon to your firm's letterhead 
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| BOSTITCH, 372 Mechanic Street, Westerly, Ril i 
I My present fastening method utilizes: ; I 
I Noils [[] Glue [1] Tope (1) Tacks[-] Thread{] Pins{] Rivets[-] Spot Welds [] I 
i | fasten the following materials: 
i Wood [7] Paper [7] Rubber [7] Plastics ["]  Fabrics["] Leather [] Light Metals [] I 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with I 
I your free “Time and Money Saving” book. ! 
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1 years of steelmaking 








special steels 
take 
special skills 


Look around your home, and you'll find dozens of 
household articles that require special alloy steels. 
The making of these, and a host of other steels, calls 
for Grucible’s special skills. While many are pro- 
duced in large quantities, the majority require such 
careful handling that mass production is out of the 
question. 

Take your kitchen for instance—your meat grinder 
and can opener require a special alloy steel that will 
retain its sharpness under severe abuse. Stainless 
steel cabinets, dinnerware and utensils represent 
other uses for special steel. And when you con- 
sider how these uses are multiplied when projected 
into industry . . . you can understand why Crucible 
is known for its hundreds of special purpose steels. 


Every day new industrial advances need new spe- 
cial steels. If you use special steels, feel free to draw 
on the wealth of experience that Crucible metallur- 
gists have gained in more than fifty years of special 
steel leadership. 


first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. . Midiand Works, Midland, Pa. 


Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio * Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse,N.Y. * Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


_ STATE OF BUSINESS 
Bad News 


In Washington last week, 300 manufac- 
turers of autos, refrigerators and a long 
list of other civilian goods gathered to find 
out how much the arms program will 
pinch them in the rest of the year. For the 
third quarter, the news was bad; it would 
probably be worse later on. In a series of 
new control edicts, the National Produc- 
tion Authority’s Boss Manly Fleischmann 
ordered civilian-goods makers to: 

@ Cut their third quarter use of steel, 
now limited to 80% of the average for the 
six months preceding Korea, to 70% 
(65% for autos). 

@ Cut their use of aluminum, now limited 
to 65% of pre-Korean averages, to 50%. 





AVIATION 


Mr. Horsepower 
(See Cover) 

Trundled out of Pratt & Whitney’s ex- 
perimental hangar at East Hartford, Conn. 
one day last week, the huge, red-tailed 
bomber looked like any other B-s0. Actu- 
ally, it was like no other plane in the 
world. The earth shook as Test Pilot Gil 
Haven revved up the plane’s four Wasp 
Major engines, each one as powerful 
(3,500 h.p.) as a diesel locomotive. Then 
he sent the big silver plane thundering 
down Rentschler field, pulled it up into 
the air. 

Quickly the plane climbed to more than 
20,000 ft. There Pilot Haven opened the 
plane’s bomb bay and lowered into the 


B-50 WITH A J-57 Jet ENGINE BELOW 


that it uses less fuel than anybody else 
has even promised for an engine of its size. 

The Key to Supremacy. The engine is 
of enormous importance to the U.S. in the 
global race to dominate the skies. As 
Rentschler and every other airman knows: 
“The engine is the key to air supremacy.” 
To help the U.S, gain air supremacy, the 
armed forces are already rushing plans for 
production of new fighters and big inter- 
continental bombers—Boeing’s giant B-52 
and a sweptback-wing version of Convair’s 
B-36—to use the new jet’s fuel economy 
and power. 

It was high time the U.S. had an engine 
like the J-57, for the U.S, had been behind 
in the jet engine race. It had been caught 
napping at the start when jet propulsion 
began to revolutionize air power. Both the 





Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Photo 


A whine like 10,000 banshees and a lot of pizzazz. 


@ Cut their use of copper, now at 75%), 
to 60%. 

The reason for the slashes, said Fleisch- 
mann, is that the defense program is pick- 
ing up steam. He didn’t know just how 
much steam. Nor does NPA have any idea 
how much metal is now actually being 
used in defense and essential industries. It 
hopes to find out when the Controlled 
Materials Plan goes into effect in July. But 
even without that knowledge, it has been 
earmarking ever-increasing chunks of raw 
materials for defense. For example, U.S. 
Steel Corp., which makes one-third of the 
nation’s steel, set aside 25% of its March 
output for defense and for industries 
NPA called essential. It will have to set 
aside 50% next month, and 75% in July, 
far more than anyone had estimated 
before, 

Coming as they did, the new cutbacks 
may not hit industry too hard. With in- 
ventories piled sky-high and sales lagging 
in many industries, plenty of manufac- 
turers may welcome an excuse to slow 
down production. But if another wave of 
scare buying starts when the top-heavy 
stocks are trimmed later in the year, the 
new cutbacks may hit consumers and 
businessmen hard. 
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airstream a shining mass of metal. It hung 
5 ft. below the plane, like a stubby 
cigar. Like a cigar, it began to burn at the 
tip, and it let out a whine like the wail of 
10,000 banshees, 

Pilot Haven idled his four piston en- 
gines, but the B-so, instead of slowing up, 
flew even faster, on nothing but the power 
of the whining metal cigar. The bomber’s 
air-speed indicator edged up to 370 m.p.h. 
Over Bangor, Me., an F-86 jet fighter, 
part of the air-raid interceptor defense, 
streaked up through the clouds, swept in 
close to investigate the B-so’s Strange, 
roaring belly-pod. 

The pod was Pratt & Whitney’s biggest, 
newest jet engine, the J-57, and Pilot 
Haven was putting it through a flying 
test. When he landed again at Rentschler 
field he gave a laconic report: “That 
monster’s got a lot of pizzazz.” 

Frederick Brant Rentschler, boss of 
Pratt & Whitney and its parent United 
Aircraft Corp., thinks the J-57 has more 
pizzazz than any other engine. Says he 
flatly: “It is more powerful than any jet 
engine ever flown.” Moreover, he thinks 
the J-57 has gone a long way to overcome 
a great handicap of jets, their enormous 
fuel consumption. United’s engineers say 


Germans (in 1939) and the British (in 
1941) actually flew jet fighters before the 
U.S. even woke up to the fact that jet 
engines were practical. Thanks to Brit- 
ain’s foresight, and the fact that U.S. 
enginemakers were forced to concentrate 
on piston engines during the war, the 
British stayed ahead in jets, With his 
J-57, Rentschler thinks he has overtaken 
them. But the race is still touch & £0. 
Britain’s Bristol Aeroplane Co. boasts 
that its new Olympus jet engine is at least 
as powerful as the J-57, though it is not as 
close to production. (Reportedly, Wright 
Aeronautical is dickering to build the 
Olympus under license.) In the same pow- 
er range, Westinghouse is already testing 
its new J-40, General Motors’ Allison di- 
vision is testing its new J-35-A-23 and 
General Electric has its J-47. Nobody 
knows what the Russians, who got some 
of Germany’s best jet engineers, are mak- 
ing behind their curtain, but there is no 
reason to think that they are far behind. 
Midwives for an Age. One of the best 
hopes that the U.S. can forge ahead lies in 
the past performance of Fred Rentschler, 
who has probably done as much for U.S. 
aviation as anyone since the Wright broth- 
ers. Starting from scratch a quarter-cen- 
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“YLINDER EARLY WASP ENGINE 





Cc Mydons—Lire 


tury ago with fledgling Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Co., he transformed U.S. mil- 
itary and transpert aviation with his air- 
cooled Wasp engine. In the late ’20s and 
’z0s, Wasps, Hornets and the famed 
Wright Whirlwind (which Rentschler had 
just produced) were the midwives for the 
birth of the Air Age. They powered the 
fighters for the Navy’s new aircraft carri- 
ers, won the world’s altitude record for the 
U.S., hurled Jimmy Doolittle to racing 
fame, carried Pan American’s Martin fly- 
ing boats in the first commercial flights 
across the oceans, flew Lindbergh on a 
record-breaking transcontinental _ flight, 
Wiley Post around the world, Howard 
Hughes to a transcontinental record, and 
Amelia Earhart to her unknown fate. 

In World War II, engines made by 
Pratt & Whitney and its licensees (Ford, 
Buick, Chevrolet, Nash-Kelvinator and 
others) furnished half of all the U.S. 
piston horsepower flown in the war. By 
war's end Pratt & Whitney was develop- 
ing the piston engine to its limits with its 
Wasp Major, now the most powerful pis- 
ton engine ever built. It had also reached 
the end of an era. For the future does not 
lie with piston engines, but with jets— 
pure jets and jets driving propellers. Fred 
Rentschler is betting that his J-57 will do 
for jets what the Wasp did for piston en- 
gines. Says he confidently: “Our job is not 
to catch the others, but to be first.” 

Man with a Mission. Few men ever 
approached aviation with more devotion 
to that job. Fred Rentschler thinks, talks, 
breathes and dreams engines. Like an en- 
gine himself, his tall (6 ft. 2), lithe- 
muscled figure is as straight as a master 
rod, his face, which looks younger than 
his 63 years, as emotionless as a cylinder 
head. Like an engine, he carries a normal 
workload easily and can turn on extra 
power when needed. A shy man, he seems 
to shrink from human contact, uses memos 
to notify his top men of raises, Even 
United Aircraft’s President H. M. (“Jack”) 
Horner, Rentschler’s close aid for 23 
years, still calls him “Mr. Rentschler.” 

But in his machine-made ivory tower, 
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U.S. Air F 
StKORSKY HELICOPTER IN KOREA 


Fred Rentschler is a farsighted, practical 
dreamer. “Every five or ten years,” he 
says, “there comes an opportunity for a 
complete reversal in aviation power 
plants. That is the sword always hanging 
over our heads.” 

Lest he miss opportunity, Rentschler 
scans five newspapers daily, reads avia- 
tion magazines and technical papers tire- 
lessly, greets friends by saying: “What do 
you know?” They have long since learned 
that this means: “Do you know any new 
developments affecting my business?” 
When any conversation strays far from 
engines Rentschler’s eyes glaze over, and 
he stops listening. Wherever his men trav- 
el, he expects them to send him constant 
memos on anything they hear. If. one 
hears an admiral say, “The Navy needs 
more engine power,” Rentschler wants 
the dope by wire. 


Though he runs all United Aircraft— 





Curer ENGINEER Hopes 
Dirty hands. 





Dmitri Kessel—Lie 
28-CYLINDER WASP MAJOR 
whose other divisions are Chance Vought 
fighters, Hamilton Standard propellers 
and Sikorsky helicopters—Pratt & Whit- 
ney is his first home and he roosts there. 
He picks able younger men and gives them 
their head—up to a point. But on big de- 
cisions, he runs a one-man show; the 
committee-governments that run many 
big corporations merely baffle him. Says 
he: “I don’t see how a soviet can run a 
company.” He may stay at his nine-room, 
Norman-style house, high on a hill above 
Hartford, for days, brooding over a prob- 
lem, then stop at the office some morning 
and say: “This is it.” Then things move. 

Tight-Rope Business. A fierce individu- 
alist, Rentschler fights shy of Government- 
financed expansion, is currently spending 
$40 million on expansion from United’s 
own funds. “There's a lot of difference if 
you're using your own money or playing 
with someone else’s,” he says. “The one 
thing that would destroy our country’s 
leadership in the air would be for Govern- 
ment to take a dominant part. I’ve seen 
that happen in other countries. France 
dominated the air in the First World War 
. .. then the government stepped in and 
we've never heard from France again.” 
Like all heads of plane companies, he 
works closely with the U.S. Government, 
but he wants to be free to do things his 
own way. 

In a tight-rope business, Rentschler is 
far from infallible. “We naturally make 
mistakes,” says he, “but we have the guts 
and sense to make it go the next time.” 
For example, the Wasp Majors in Boeing’s 
Stratocruisers developed a long list of 
bugs when put into service. United went 
methodically to work to help eliminate 
them, and offered to provide replacement 
parts for the four lines using Stratocruis- 
ers. One line (United) got $1,200,000 
worth of free parts. 

At home with his family, Rentschler 
relaxes—like an engine idling. He usually 
takes a Martini or two before dinner; and 
may sip champagne afterward. With both 
daughters married, he and his slender, at- 
tractive wife Faye live pretty much by 
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themselves. Winters they spend in their 
Spanish villa near Florida's Boca Raton 
Club, where Rentschler plays tennis well 
enough to take on ex-Wimbledon Cham- 
pion Fred Perry. He travels back & forth 
to East Hartford—as well as everywhere 
else—by plane. Even in the roughest 
weather, Rentschler merely grunts to his 
pilot, “Getting a bit dusty outside,” then 
resumes reading memos about engines. 
Money in the Bank. Fred Rentschler 
was taught to be single-minded by his 
father, George Adam Rentschler. Adam’s 
father brought him to the U.S. from Ger- 
nany when he was three. Orphaned at 
eleven, Adam had to scratch hard for 
every penny, scratched so hard that he 
eventually became a millionaire out of the 


foundry he started in Hamilton, Ohio. 
“Only two things are worth having,” 


Adam always said, “money in the bank 
and pig iron in the plant.” 

A stern master to his sons, Robert, Gor- 
don, Fred and George, he made them do 
the threshing on his 130-acre farm near 
Hamilton, made them learn the iron busi- 
ness by sweating as puddlers in the foun- 
dry, sent them all to Princeton* (where 
Robert died in his junior year). 

Fred liked to play poker (“He played 
them close to his chest,” says a boyhood 
chum), drink beer and drive a car at 
breakneck speed. After graduation, when 
his father took a fling at making autos, 
Fred helped him turn out a few of his 
four- and six-cylinder Republics before 
they gave it up. But it taught Fred about 
engines, and when, at 30, he was commis- 
sioned a 1st lieutenant in World War I, 
the Army made him an aircraft-engine 
inspector. He was sent to New Brunswick, 
N.J., where Wright-Martin was making the 
famed Hispano-Suiza engine under French 
license. There Rentschler was converted 
to aviation. At war’s end, he told brother 


Also in Fred Rentschler’s class (’oo): Judge 
Harold Medina, Samuel (Captain from Castile) 
Shellabarger, Publisher Wilfred J. Funk and 
Assistant Secretary of State Norman 
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George: “Come hell or high water, I’m 
going to stay in it.’’* 

Poker Player's Bet. With the war over, 
the big demand for engines was over, too. 
Wright-Martin liquidated and sold its 
plant. But Rentschler had so impressed 
everyone that he was asked to help start 
a smaller company with $3,000,000 in 
Wright-Martin assets. He hired Wright- 
Martin’s best engineers, and in 1919 found 
himself president of the fledgling Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. 

Most airmen thought that the future 
lay in liquid-cooled engines, like the His- 
pano-Suiza, and in flivver planes. But 
Rentschler staked his poker player’s bet 


%* Two of the brothers did well elsewhere. Gor- 
don was chairman of Manhattan's National City 
Bank at his death in 1948. George, now 58, runs 
the family plant and is chairman of Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
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that the future lay with big engines, big 
military and commercial planes and air- 
cooled engines. An engineer named Charles 
L. Lawrance began experimenting with an 
air-cooled engine in which the Navy was 
interested, but he was having trouble with 
production bugs. Rentschler bought out 
Lawrance, eliminated the bugs and per- 
fected the engine as Wright's Whirlwind. 
By 1924, he was making engines for both 
Army & Navy planes, and Wright was one 
of the few engine builders making profits. 

But Rentschler, who wanted to run a 
one-man show even then, quarreled with 
his directors because they wanted to pay 
dividends instead of plowing money into 
engines. He resigned and decided to go 
into competition with Wright by building 
an air-cooled engine far more powerful 
than the 200 h.p. of Wright’s. An old 
friend, Chance Vought, the brilliant pio- 
neer plane designer, told Rentschler he 
could build a new naval plane that would 
win them contracts if Rentschler could 
provide a 4oo-h.p. engine weighing no 
more than 650 lbs. 

Rentschler persuaded Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. (precision tools), which had 
plenty of war-earned surplus cash and un- 
used war-built factory space, to bet its 
cash on Rentschler’s know-how. The com- 
pany staked him to $250,000 and a fac- 
tory to develop his first engine. Because 
Rentschler got his factory space and tools 
at Hartford, in the plant of Niles-Bement- 
Pond’s tool-building Pratt & Whitney di- 
vision, the new company was called Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft. 

Rentschler’s group held half the stock. 
Rentschler persuaded several of his old 
associates at Wright—including Wright's 
top engineers, George Mead and Andrew 
Willgoos—to quit and join him. While 
stored tobacco was being cleared from the 
idle Hartford plant, Willgoos set up a 
drawing board in the garage of his New 
Jersey home. With George Mead direct- 
ing, they designed a new engine with a 
lot of weight-saving and power-boosting 
tricks. Seven months later, on Christmas 
Eve 1925, the engine was ready for the 
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big test; it developed 425 h.p., well over 
the 400 expected, weighed 650 lbs., and 
sounded so angrily powerful that Mrs. 
Fred Rentschler called it a Wasp. The 
Navy promptly ordered 200. 

Empire Building. In Chance Vought’s 
first Corsair observation-fighter, and in 
William E. Boeing’s fighters, the engine 
proved itself so conclusively that the 
Navy almost entirely abandoned liquid- 
cooled engines, and the Army also bustled 
to get Wasp-powered planes. Bill Boeing, 
quick to grasp what the Wasp would do 
to commercial air transport costs, grabbed 
the first Chicago-San Francisco airmail 
contract by underbidding everybody else 
by nearly half. To everybody's amaze- 
ment, he made money doing it, and gave 
commercial flying a tremendous boost. 
Explained Boeing: “We would rather car- 
ry more mail than a radiator and water 
for cooling.” 

Fred Rentschler’s dreams soon ranged 
far beyond engines to a great air combine. 
He, Bill Boeing and Chance Vought decid- 
ed to merge their plane and airline com- 
panies into United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp., rounded it out by adding propellers 
(Hamilton Propeller Co. and Standard 
Steel Propeller) and large amphibians 
(Sikorskys). When National Air Trans- 
port, holding the Chicago-New York mail 
route, balked at merging with them, 
Rentschler said imperiously: “The air be- 
tween the coasts is not big enough to be 
divided.” He bought up National’s stock 
in the market until he had a controlling 
interest; its bosses came to terms and the 
first coast-to-coast airline (United) was 
formed. 

Then high-flying Fred Rentschler got 
an order to land. Senator (now Justice) 
Hugo Black, investigating supposed over- 
payments in Government airmail con- 
tracts, compared the value of Rentschler’s 
original investment in Pratt & Whitney 
(nothing but his know-how and a few 
shares bought at 20¢ each) to the market 
value of his holdings in United Aircraft in 
1933. Black concluded that Rentschler 
had a paper profit of $21 million on a 
$253 investment. Rentschler said that he 
had, indeed, made a lot of money, and 
patiently explained that this was because 
Pratt & Whitney had grown big by mak- 
ing good engines. 

Flying Windmill, The upshot of the 
Black investigation was the Air Mail Act 
of 1934, which divorced aircraft builders 
from airlines. Boeing and United Airlines 
went their separate ways while Rentschler 
held Pratt & Whitney, Vought-Sikorsky 
and Hamilton Standard together in trun- 
cated United Aircraft. Trouble of a differ- 
ent sort now struck Pratt & Whitney. By 
1937 it had lost the lead it once had over 
Wright Aeronautical, largely because it 
spread its engineering talents trying to 
develop nine different engines, while 
Wright concentrated on its famed Cy- 
clone, grabbed much of the transport 
and military market. 

Doggedly, Pratt & Whitney went back 
to improving the Wasp, got back into the 
running. Furthermore, Rentschler had not 
lost his prophetic eye. He decided to stop 
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making flying boats in his Vought-Sikorsky 
division (they were competing with his 
planemaking engine customers), and de- 
cided to start pouring millions into a 
brand-new type of aircraft, the helicopter. 
In 1940, Igor Sikorsky made the first 
helicopter flight in the U.S., and opened 
up another field of air transport. But soon, 
the helicopter, and most other experi- 
mental projects at United, were swept 
into the background. World War II came 
and the big job was to expand production 
of United’s engines, propellers and Cor- 
sair fighters. 

United did the job swiftly because, for 
years, it had turned over the manufacture 
of almost half of its parts to outside sup- 
pliers. Thus, it could put much of the 
burden on them, did not have to spread 
its own staff too thin. United expanded its 
own engine-making twelve times, turned 
out 137,436 engines in all. It expanded its 
propeller-making ten times, boosted its 
plane-making from 72 to a wartime peak 
of 2,677 a year. Its production was so im- 
portant that the Government arbitrarily 
ruled it out of experimenting with jets; 
it did not want anything to interfere with 
engine & plane output. Instead, the Gov- 
ernment got the plans of some British 
jets, turned them over to General Electric 
and Westinghouse for further develop- 
ment. Result: in the early postwar years, 
United again was the unquestioned leader 
in piston engines, but it was years behind 
in jets. 

Dirty Hands. When United was at last 
free to turn to jets, the job was turned 
over to Leonard S. (“Luke”) Hobbs, 
whom Rentschler regards as the world’s 
finest aviation engineer. Luke Hobbs, a 
Texas A. & M. graduate and World War I 
combat infantryman, already knew the 
fundamentals of jet-turbine work. He had 
built an experimental jet engine in 1940 
but had shelved it to push his develop- 
ment of the Wasp Major. He brought 
himself up to date on jets by turning out 
Westinghouse-type engines. Then United 
bought the U.S. rights to Rolls-Royce’s 
§,000-lb.-thrust Nene, the most advanced 
jet at that time. “With the Nene,” says 
Rentschler, “we got our hands good and 
dirty in jets.” Then Pratt & Whitney, 
working with Rolls-Royce, developed a 
much more powerful jet, the J-48. Boss 
Engineer Luke Hobbs was also blueprint- 
ing the designs for a different type. Last 
year his men finished the axial-flow T-34 
Turbo-Wasp, an intermediate jet type 
which drives a propeller. Hobbs pushed on 
to the pure-jet J-57, last January had the 
first model in a test block. As its blast 
shook the concrete floor of the test cell, 
Jack Horner said: “Well, I think we have 
overshot the field.” Solemnly, an old Pratt 
& Whitney hand interposed: “We may 
have trouble with the landing gear.” 
Asked the puzzled Horner: “What land- 
ing gear?” “I mean,” said the Old Hand, 
“when we let the building back down.” 

Road to the Top. For all his one-man 
rule, Fred Rentschler has picked a team 
which can carry on without him. “Any- 
body who can run Pratt & Whitney,” he 
says, “can run United.”’ Jack Horner, 47, 
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moved from Pratt & Whitney to United's 
presidency in 1943. William Gwinn, 43, 
who came to Pratt & Whitney at 19 as a 
kid “crazy about aviation,” now bosses 
Pratt & Whitney. (Of Rentschler’s origi- 
nal team, he alone is active in the com- 
pany.) Though United is primarily an 
engine-builder (more than two-thirds of 
its dollar sales), its other divisions are 
fast expanding: 

@ Srxorsky in ten years has mushroomed 
from a small experimental shop, working 
on a handmade product, to a 365,000-sq. 
ft. plant employing 2,000 people. Its S-51 
four-place helicopter has so proved itself 
in Korea (where it has evacuated 2,993 
wounded men) that it now has more than 
$100 million in military orders. Sikorsky 
is now concentrating on its bigger (ten- 
place) S-55, and a secret ship-based heli- 
copter believed to be the biggest ever 
built. 

@ CHANcE Voucut, which moved to Dal- 
las three years ago, is now producing the 
tailless, swept-wing jet Cutlass. Vought 
also is working on flying missiles. 

@ Hamitton Stanparp will shortly quit 
its plant adjoining Pratt & Whitney for 
a new $12 million plant at Windsor Locks, 
Conn. Its postwar hydromatic propellers 
have made such advances in airline safety 
that they are now specified on 90% of all 
U.S. transports in service or on order. In 
the belief that turboprops will be used on 
commercial planes before pure-jets, Ham- 
ilton Standard is perfecting supersonic 
and dual-rotating propellers for use with 
them. 

With all this, United Aircraft, which 
has paid a dividend every year since 1935, 
last year chalked up $269 million in sales 
and a net of $13.2 million. In 1951’s first 
quarter it earned about $3,700,000. Total 
backlog: $910 million. 

The Challenge. Despite its fast jet 
progress, United—and the whole aviation 
industry—now faces an even bigger chal- 
lenge. For the hard fact is that aircraft 
production is nowhere near what the U.S. 
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needs to fight a hot war, or even supply 
reasonable protection in a cold one. In 
the past year, production has not even 
doubled. In 1951, it will not exceed 5,000 
planes (about the 1939 rate) v. World 
War II’s peak of 96,318 (see chart). En- 
gines are the bottleneck, and there are 
two main reasons: shortages of machine 
tools and of critical metals (cobalt, colum- 
bium and tungsten). Moreover, engines 
are so much bigger and more complicated 
than World War II’s that it takes more 
time, more skill and three times more 
labor to build them. 

Since the “lead time” for engines (i.e., 
the lag between orders and actual produc- 
tion) is more than a year, there is an ab- 
solute limit on boosting production. The 
U.S. did.not start its emergency produc- 
tion soon enough. 
the industry’s famous “rule of three” 
yardstick: from the moment all-out pro- 
duction begins, the existing rate can only 
be tripled in the first year. In the second 
year, the new rate can be seven times the 
original: 
year are there no limits except manpower 
and materials, 

The Goal. But the Government’s goal 
is not all-out production, It is not primari- 
ly to build engines, but to expand capac- 
ity to build. The goal by 1953 is a na- 
tional productive capacity of 50,000 
planes and 216,000 jet engines a year. 
Thus, instead of concentrating on ‘total 
production in fewer plants, the manufac- 
turers must spread their skilled forces thin 
to bring the larger number of plants into 
limited production. They must have huge 
new research and development facilities 
to perfect their knowledge of the infant 
science of jets (United alone has spent 
$12 million on its turbine laboratory). 

Soon, the big U.S. automakers will be- 
gin building United, Wright and other 
aircraft engines under license. Chrysler, 
for example, is building a plant near De- 
troit to make United’s J-48, and Ford will 
make parts for the new J-57. In theory, 
the big gain in engine production will 
come then. But the crucial test is whether, 
by the time these plants come into pro- 
duction, suitable substitutes can be devel- 
oped for the critical metals now desperate- 
ly short. If they cannot, the engine pro- 
gram will fail because there is not enough 
nickel, columbium, etc. in sight now to 
build the engines scheduled in 1953. 

Pratt & Whitney has already made big 
gains in solving the problem.It has worked 
out high-alloy mixes which eliminate the 
use of columbium completely in the J-48. 
It has also reduced the use of other crit- 
ical metals to a mere fraction of a pound 
per engine. Others have developed substi- 
tutes which permit existing supplies of 
the critical metals to be stretched 15 
times farther. 

But the production race is still far from 
won. And no airman thinks the U.S. has 
the lead it needs in the jet-engine race 
for air supremacy. But all airmen think 
it will have to get it—and keep it—to 
survive. Says Fred Rentschler: ‘There is 
no such thing as a second best air force, 
There is the best, or nothing.” 
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Tall Tale 


Ever hear how Paul and Babe hauled 
the kinks out of Whistling River? 
Had to have something to hook to, so 
Paul Bunyan first freezes the river 
solid with a couple half-grown bliz- 
zards. Then he hitches her up to Babe 
with a log chain. Gee-up and the 
Mighty Blue Ox pulls till he sinks 
knee-deep in solid rock. River won't 
budge so Paul grabs aholc and gives 
a heave that sends the river slithering 
out across the prairie so fast it turns 7 
to steam, 





to Fabulous Fact 


For pulling power, the successors to 
Paul and Babe are diesel-electric loco- 
motives hauling streamliners and mile- 
long freight trains across a continent, 
up winding canyons, through 5-mile 
tunnels and snow filled passes. Always 
looking for something better, the 
company of men who first displaced 
steam with diesel-electric motiye 
power were also the first to mass- 
produce silicone (Class H) insulated 
traction motors. 

And there's another fabulous fact. 
This new class of electrical insulation 
introduced by Dow Corning makes 
motors and generators last at least 10 
times as long as they ever did before. 
It keeps them running 24 hours a da 
in spite of overloads, heat and high 
water. That means more goods and 
armaments; more power per pound 
of copper; more compact and reliable 
electric motors for shipboard and 
aircraft use. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Charles Spencer (“Charlie”) 
Chaplin, 61, and fourth wife Oona O’Neill 
Chaplin, 24, daughter of Playwright Eu- 
gene O'Neill: their fourth child, third 
daughter; in Santa Monica, Calif. Name: 
Victoria. Weight: 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 





Died. Lieut. Colonel Vladimir Penia- 
koff, 54, Belgian-born Russian who chose 
England as his adopted country, won the 
Military Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Order for his legendary exploits in 
World War IT; of a brain tumor; in Lon- 
don. When the war began, Peniakoff was a 
sugar manufacturer in Egypt. He joined 
the British army, persuaded the brass to 
let him organize a unit of Commandos, 
who dubbed him “Popski” because of his 
tongue-tangling name. “Popski’s Private 
Army” (its officially approved title) spent 
most of the war behind Axis lines in Af- 
rica and Italy, reconnoitered, freed pris- 
oners, blew up fuel dumps, sometimes di- 
verted whole enemy divisions to counter 
“major attacks” which turned out to be 
Popski’s lightning jabs. 


Died. Field Marshal Lord William Rid- 
dell Birdwood, 85, commander of the Dar- 
danelles Army in the evacuation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, oldest active soldier 
in the British Army; in London. 


Died. Henriette Cox Broun, 93, mother 
of the late columnist and American News- 
paper Guild founder, Heywood Broun; of 
a heart attack; in Manhattan. In her 
youth a fiery socialist, pacifist and wom- 
en’s rights pioneer, she changed her views 
in later years, became a persistent writer 
of letters-to-the-editor, urging “fair treat- 
ment for employers,” good-naturedly 
feuded with son Heywood, who thumb- 
nailed her as a “confirmed reactionary 
and a bridge player.” Predicted Broun: 
“When the revolution comes, it’s going to 
be a tough problem what to do with her. 
We will either have to shoot her or make 
her a commissar. In the meantime, we 
still dine together.” 


Died. “General” Jacob Sechler Coxey, 
97, eccentric businessman, sportsman and 
monetary theorist, whose stone quarries, 
racing stable, patent medicine, arsenic 
mines, ill-starred stabs at politics were all 
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ms but eclipsed by the 1894 depression march 
on Washington of his “Commonweal of 
Christ” (known to posterity as “Coxey’s 
Army”); after a stroke; in Massillon, 
Ohio. On Easter Sunday, 1894, seated in a 
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Harrison & Abramovitz, New York, Architects « Syska & Hennessy, Inc., New York, Consulting Engineers - Fuller-Turner-Walsh- 
Slattery, Inc., New York, General Contractors « Kerby Saunders, Inc., New York, Mechanical Contractor, Council Chambers 


The United Nations is burning the midnight oil. 
Because its decisions affect millions of people, it is 
essential that its policy-making delegates and offi- 
cials meet in an atmosphere conducive to careful 
deliberation, free from distraction and discomfort. 

In the Council Chambers, for example, a con- 
stant flow of conditioned air provides this im- 
portant atmosphere. Dependable Westinghouse- 


Sturtevant Air Handling apparatus contributes to 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


the comfort and continuity of operation for which 
the air conditioning was designed by Syska & 
Hennessy, Inc., the Consulting Engineers. 
There’s a complete line of Westinghouse equip- 
ment to help you put_air to work... with air con- 
ditioning, air moving, or air cleaning. Contact 
your local Sturtevant office, or write Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 


Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


estinghouse 


GQ @ 


HEATING & COOLING COILS VENTILATING FANS ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANERS 


PUTTING 4~Fy%e 10 WORK 


J-80217 








AIR HANDLING UNITS SURFACE DEHUMIDIFIERS 
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You'll 
save 
money 
every sp 







y-day 
cote Sprayed-On Coatings! 


Many places around your plant require 
protection from rust and corrosion... 
caused by moisture, fumes, smoke and 
weather. 


E Look at your steel, masonry and insula- 
‘ tion... from foundation, through plant, 
to roof top. 


You'll be surprised how easily and effi- 
ciently all these areas can be given last- 
ing protection with standard Flintkote 

products (cold-applied roofings, pro- 
A tective coatings) ... SPRAYED-ON. 


£3 You'll discover, too, that spraying is the 
: most efficient way to coat. It assures 
uniform coverage... easily reaches out- 
of-the-way spots ... and saves you con- 
siderable time, therefore money. 


Specially formulated roof, metal and 
masonry protective coatings for spray 
application are representative of the 
many Flintkote developments used by 
industry for the safety and security of 
its men, equipment and shelter. 


Would you like to know more about 
them? 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
q 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y3 











FLINTKOTE 


MANY PRODUCTS...FOR MANY USES 


Penn Pe. in 


BUILDING MATERIALS » PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY + PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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CINEMA 


Streetcar in Hollywood 

Hollywood's professional previewers last 
week thought they had spotted a new land- 
mark in moviemaking. The picture: A 
Streetcar Named Desire, a faithful cinema 
version of the powerful, moody Broadway 
hit, with Vivien Leigh as the tarnished, 
sex-driven Southern schoolteacher, and 
Marlon Brando as her brutish brother-in- 
law. Said Playwright Tennessee Williams: 
“{It] has survived with whatever honesty 
and beauty it had in the beginning—and 
even more.” Streetcar is due for release 
in September. 





End of an Era 


Ever since the war boom ended, Holly- 
wood has alternately moaned about the 
box-office slump and cheerfully reassured 
itself (and its customers) that there was 
really nothing to worry about. But last 
week Hollywood was finally admitting out 





, 





Ernest Hamlin Baker 
DaARRYL ZANUCK 


Will he wash his Cadillac? 


loud that the good old days were gone— 
and apparently beyond recall. 

Speaking to 20th Century-Fox stock- 
holders in New York, President Spyros P. 
Skouras laid it on the line. He was asking 
the company’s 130 highest-paid personnel 
to take heavy salary cuts (up to 50%). 
Big reason for the cuts: a drop of almost 
$1,000,000 in first-quarter earnings, from 
last year’s $1,841,000. 

According to Skouras’ plan, employees 
will be cut 25% on the part of their sal- 
aries between $500 and $1,000 a week, 
35% between $1,000 and $2,000, a full 
50% on everything over $2,000. The total 
slice for Production Boss Darryl Zanuck, 
who had agreed in advance to the trimmed- 
down wage scale: $102,700 from his $260,- 
ooo annual salary. 

Skouras placed much of the blame for 
his “adjustments” on “this new great me- 
dium, television.” There were plenty of 
recent facts & figures to support his stand. 
Items: 

@ Los Angeles movie attendance was down 
30%, and 134 Southern California movie 
houses have closed in the past two years. 
@ At Burbank, Warner was negotiating 
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DO THE WORK 
OF A THOUSAND SICKLES 


Keeping lawns neat and trim—mowing tall grass- 
slashing weeds and heavy growth, or disposing of 
leaves and cuttings, no longer are tedious and tire- 
some chores. Revolutionary, light-weight, powered 
mowers produced by FMC’s Bolens Division and Pro- 
pulsion Engine Corp., employ rotating fan-like blades 
that perform these tasks with amazing efficiency. 
Smoother, faster power cutting makes mowing, today, 
as easy as taking a walk. 





Versatile FMC Division-built Rotary 
Power Mowers provide a fast effortless 
means of cutting lawns, high grass and tall 
weeds, besides pulverizing and mulching 


Other contributions of FMC Division-built products 
to gardening, agriculture and industry are described 
in an interesting booklet, KNOW YOUR FMC’s, 


leaves and clippings. available on request. 





PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS GARDEN TRACTORS & MOWERS 
conn gin teal FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL BOLENS ERODUCTS DIVISION 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION CORPORATION (Subsidiary of FMC) 
OHIO-APEX, ID (Subsidiary of PMC) AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 





INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS a & FUNGICIDES 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT PACKAGING & PAPER BOX AGRICULTURAL & FIRE 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ANDERSON-BAR? ER DIVISION EQUIPMENT FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION FLORIDA DIVISION SYRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY JOHN BEAN DIVISION 
PACKING EQUII'MENT DIVISION (Subsidiary of FMC) JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
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CONDITIONING INSTALLED HERE 


This Duncan-Hines-approved Coffee Shop at Arlington, Virginia, uses two Frick 
unit air conditioners, each of 5-hp. size, to cool its dining rooms in summer. Two Frick 





” Oee of Two Frick Unit Air Conditioners at 


Evans Coffee Shop 


refrigerating units also keep proper tem- 
peratures in four cold storage boxes— 
for fruits, vegetables and meats. Installa- 
tion by Harvey W. Hottel, Inc., Frick 
Distributors in Washington, D. C. 


There's a Frick system of the size and 


type to meet the cooling needs of YOUR 
business. Get estimates now. 


1901 DEPERDABLE REFRIGERATION RICK CO 
WAYNESBORO. PENNA RICK «: 
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a Dictation 
at less than 


Webster-Chicago 

Electronic Memory 228 

—the new, 

performance-proved 

dictation machine 

: that surpasses ordinary 
machines all ways! 
Compore these 
228 features! 


‘4 


| Here's the exciting 


EFORE = 


Machine . 
the cost of a Wi 


® Matchless “listenability” —the most important single func- 
tion in dictation—made possible by Natural Voice Play- 
back—an Electronic Memory 228 exclusive feature! 

@ New microphone, with start-stop button, and toe-touch 
Foot Control make the Electronic Memory 228 easiest to 
operate! 

® Automatic erasing—wire can be re-used thousands of 
times—no shaving or reprocessing necessary. 


© Buy only one unit for both dictating and transcribing. 


® Truly portable—use at work, home or on trips. With 
carrying case, the Electronic Memory 228 weighs less than 
20 pounds. 


Write Dept. TM-2 for a fully illustrated folder 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO dain macking 
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5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 








the sale of 30 acres to NBC for a televi- 
sion center; CBS was already working on a 
center in Los Angeles at a cost of 
million. 

@ One chain of more than 500 theaters 
admitted that its attendance was down 
43% from 1946’s high. (Unaffected: 
theaters in the almost TVless Rocky 
Mountain area.) 

No one thought that Hollywood was 
dying—or, at least, no one was sure of it, 
although there was a lot of cocktail-party 
talk about the death of the movies. But 
even the most optimistic had come to 
realize that Hollywood had outlived its 
Golden Era. In suburban Bel Air 1 


$35 


its 





a a 
Brentwood there would still be a Cadil- 
lac in every garage—but their owners 
might have to start washing them them- 
selves on weekends. 


The New Pictures 

Goodbye, My Fancy (Warner), a slick 
adaptation of the 1948 Broadway hit 
comedy, gives Joan Crawford a chance to 
preen her plumage and practice her intel- 
lect as a glamorous Congresswoman who 
would sooner compromise a man than an 
issue, 

The script takes Congresswoman Craw- 
ford back to Good Hope College, to acc 
an honorary degree and renew her fri end- 
ship with a professor (Robert Young), 
now the college president, whom she 
shielded 20 years before when she was 
expelled from college for staying out all 
night with him. She is pursued by a Lire 
photographer (Frank Lovejoy), who wants 
to renew the romance they began when she 
was a glamorous war correspondent. 

President Young seems about to win the 
Congresswoman’s vote when she learns 
that he is truckling to a stuffy trustee 
(Howard St. John) who wants to sup- 
press a controversial documentary film 
she has brought to the campus, After 
threatening to expose their 20-year-old 
escapade, Joan finally gets the film shown. 

Actress Crawford rides her vehicle regal- 
ly, though it moves too slowly now & then, 
and a good cast (including Eve Arden as 
the Congresswoman’s flip secretary) trails 
along, tossing garlands of Playwright Fay 
Kanin’s bright dialogue and remnants of 
her original message. On Broadway, the 
heroine’s controversial documentary was 
an antiwar film. In the Hollywood version, 
she sponsors a movie preaching academic 
freedom. As the scripters handle it, this 
glib switch—no doubt an expedient one 
—leaves the issue so vaguely generalized 
that, for all the picture’s righteous pound- 
ing, it rings pretty hollow. 


t 





Appointment with Danger (Pora- 
mount) is the same rendezvous Alan Ladd 
has been keeping for years as a stoic man 
of action whose natural habitat is a day- 
dream by Walter Mitty. But this time tight 
plotting, realistic backgrounds and good 
casting take much of the curse off the part 
of the synthetic tough guy who has made 
dangerous living into a comfortable liveli- 
hood for Actor Ladd. 

After numerous Hollywood tributes to 
G-men and T-men, the movie is also the 
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is back of 
America’s Leadership 
in mass production 
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Take Iron Ore. Without iron ore there 
could be no steel; without steel there could be no 
tanks, trucks, ships or guns—and no machines with 
which to make them. Hewitt-Robins mine conveyors, 
vibrating screens, self-unloader boats, storage and 
blending systems, belting and hose all help to supply 
the ore that makes the steel that keeps production 
lines moving. 


Take Oil. Without lubricants, machines can- 
not operate efficiently; without fuel, they cannot 
operate at all. To make petroleum products available 
—to produce lubricants and fuel—four essential 
functions must be performed: drilling, refining, mar- 
keting and distributing. In each function, hose is the 
conveying medium. Petroleum products are essential 
to mass production; Hewitt-Robins products are 
essential to the petroleum industry. 


Take Minerals. Without bauxite there 
would be no aluminum. Without copper there would 
be no brass and bronze. Without galena there would 
be.no lead. Without sand and gravel there would be 
no concrete. Minerals must be mined, moved, sized 
and stored. Hewitt-Robins conveying and vibrating 
machinery is as essential to the mineral industry as 
minerals are essential to the industrial economy. 


Take Chemicals. Without chemicals there 
would be no medicine, no parachutes, no gunpowder. 


In every phase of our great economy . . 


H Al is back of it is just as 


essential as what you see on the surface 


You hear a lot about America’s famous production-line technique. 
But little is said about what keeps those production lines moving. 


Whether solid or fluid, at the source or in semi- 
finished or finished form, chemicals move on, in, 
over and through products of Hewitt-Robins. 


Take Food. Without food, there cannot be 
life. In the granary and the dairy, in the cannery and 
the slaughterhouse, wherever food is grown or proc- 
essed Hewitt-Robins hose and belting, conveyors and 
screens move foods faster and with a minimum of 
manual attendance. 


Take Power. Without power all production 
must cease. Power is fuel converted into energy. A 
major source of that energy is coal. Coal moves—at 
the mine, during production and preparation . . . at 
the power plant, into and out of storage—on belt 
conveyors. Power is essential in everything that is 
manufactured. Hewitt-Robins products are essential 
in the manufacturing of power. 


Take Railroad Cars. Without enough 
railroad cars, adequate supplies of materials cannot 
keep production lines humming. The shortage of 
railroad cars is critical; those available must make 
more trips. Gondola cars carry coal, ores and other 
granular materials to factories. Once it took as many 
as 12 men as long as 18 man-hours to unload a single 
gondola car by hand. Now a car can be unloaded 
mechanically by only 2 men in about 90 seconds with 
a Hewitt-Robins car shakeout. 


. at every stage of our massive productivity .. . in the very 


essence of our daily life and of our ability to wage war or peace—back of the production lines you will 
find the products of Hewitt-Robins. 


HEWITT-ROBINS MAKES Aircraft Refueling Hose * Air, Steam and Woter Hose * Barge-Loading Hose * Belt Conveyors * Belt and Bucket Elevators * Blending Systems for Cool 
ond Ore © Car Shakeouts ¢ Chutes © Conveyor Belting * Conveyor Idlers © Conveyor Pulleys © Crushers © Dewaterizers * Digging Reclaimers * Elevator Belting ¢ Feeders * Fire Hose « 
Foam Rubber Products © Foundry Shokeouts * Gates  Geors * Holdbacks « Industrial Hose © Mine Conveyors * Molded Rubber Goods * Oil Suction and Discharge Hose * Oilwell 


Drilling Hose © Pillow Blocks © Rubberlokt Wirewheel Brushes * Storage ond Reclaiming Systems * Screen Cloth « Self-Unloader Boot Mechanisms * Skip Hoists « Stackers * Takeups « 
Transmission Belting © Trippers ¢ Vibrating Conveyors * Vibrating Feeders * Vibrating Screens 


HEWITT ii ROBINS 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 


Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: 

Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: 

Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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first to glorify the federal sleuths of the 
Post Office Inspection Service (who now 
presumably qualify for abbreviation as 
P-men). When a post-office inspector is 
murdered, Inspector Ladd gets the job of 
running down the killers. He finds his sus- 
pects planning a foolproof $1,000,000 
postal robbery, joins the gang’s conspiracy 
in the guise of a bribe-hungry cop. Ladd’s 
risky masquerade finally lands him in a 
mess that only fists, bullets and fast foot- 
work can straighten out, but not before 
the picture works its familiar story into 
well-tied knots of suspense. 

The movie's authentic toughness is sup- 
plied by its gangsters, notably Paul Stew- 
art, playing a shrewd, efficient planner, 
and Jack Webb as an itchy-fingered gun- 
man. The settings look at least as hard as 





ALAN Lapp & PHyLiis CALVERT 
And now the P-men. 


the hoodlums: littered alleys, poolrooms, 
shabby hotels and stretches of industrial 
wasteland filmed on location in Gary, Ind., 
South Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Mercifully, the script omits the stand- 
ard love interest. As if only for the record, 
it briefly establishes Ladd’s romantic prow- 
ess in a token dalliance with Stewart’s 
blonde mistress (well played by Jan Ster- 
ling). The real leading lady is a nun 
(Phyllis Calvert) who needs his protection 
as the only witness to the murder. Inspec- 
tor Ladd, who usually measures his fel- 
low man with cynical suspicion, soon finds 
himself softening under the example of 
her unselfish sense of duty. At this late 
date, moviegoers should not be surprised 
to learn that Nun Calvert wears lipstick 
and coaches baseball. 


Pandora and the Flying Dutchman 
(M-G-M) is a Technicolored pastiche of 
symbolism, the supernatural and old ro- 
mantic claptrap. Filmed picturesquely in 
Spain by Coproducer-Scripter-Director Al- 
bert Lewin, the movie begins by pairing a 
modern Pandora (Ava Gardner) with the 
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ie you Werent f) hard man To reach, 
they Wouldnt waht to Yeach you 


YY on 


pe ad is addressed to big fellows 
...to men who can guide the 
spending of a few hundred thousand 
or a few million dollars. 

It concerns the location of your new 
factory or branch plant . . . maybe 
right now, if you’re thinking of rush 
production . . . maybe five months or 
five years from now if you're not. 

In any case, you can’t start too 
early to get some preliminary angles 
on location from the Industrial Devel- 
opment men of the B&O. 


These men have helped to find fine 
sites for hundreds of plants... over a 
billion dollars’ worth of them in the 
past few years. 

Want To Go Rural?... Many of 
these sites have been out in the coun- 
try, outside of cities and towns, where 
space has been plentiful and land 
economical, right along B&O tracks, 
and where, perhaps today not so inci- 
dentally, “‘security is served.”’ 


B&O’s Staff is made up of industrial 
engineers, geologists, real estate men 
and other “bird dogs’”’ who can find 
and point to just the right combina- 
tion of factors you need for your 
special set-up. Their services cost you 
nothing. 

And they’ll remain as quiet about 
what you tell them as your doctor 
or lawyer; they keep your 
name out of it until you’re 
ready for a public an- 
nouncement, 

They'll give youstraight 
dope on the 11 considera- 
tions that help determine 


The heart of America's markets 
and the treasure land of the 
“lion's share’’ of American 
industrial resources, 


BALTIMORE 





plant location. LABOR * POWER * 
WATER * FUEL * SITES * MARKETS * 
WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS * TRANS- 


PORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE 
FACTORS. 

The B&O has asked me to bring 
you this message because they know 
that an informal approach is some- 
times more effective than a straight 


commercial approach, 


I told them I know you are funda- 
mentally a person, just as J am. 


The B&O says “Ask our man.” 
They do have men to whom you can 
talk informally and in strictest con 
fidence. And they’ve had a lot of 
experience in plant location, so I’m 
sure that...no matter how hazy 
your new plant plans are at this time 
...it would be a good idea for you 
to see one of these B&O men now. 
He'll help you with your realistic, 
constructive thinking. He'll tell you 
what other big corporations have done 
about new plants. 

The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 

New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone OUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these 
offices now! 
















X OHTO RAILROAD 


doing things 
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Thigis a 
Wrinkle Remover 





Not for you, Mrs. Uppington. This 
little TRIMOUNT fastener smooths 
out technical wrinkles ... the kind 
that crease a product engineer’s brow 
when he’s puzzling over an assembly 
problem, trying to cut labor costs and 
still get lasting, trouble-free fastener 
performance. 

TRIMOUNT spring-action fasteners 
eliminate screws, washers and nuts 
for they snap in and hold tight, assure 
vibration-proof attachment for pan- 
els, mats and sheet metal assemblies. 
They are made in a wide range of 
types and sizes for the automotive, 
appliance and radio and television 
industries, 

These and United-Carr’s thousands 
of other tailor-made fastening devices 
are good reasons why, whatever the 
fastening problem, it pays to check 
first with United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 

Before bidding on government contracts 

requiring snap fasteners or special fas- 

tening devices consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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legendary Dutchman himself (James Ma- | 


son). From there it goes on to bullfighting, 
reincarnation, suicide, auto-racing, mur- 
der, archaeology, an insistent verse by 
Omar Khayyam and a couple of inter- 
secting love triangles. 

As Pandora, Actress Gardner is a cruelly 
flighty American girl who drives men to 
distraction at a Spanish Mediterranean 
resort. She is also the very image of the 
Dutch wife for whose murder, four centu- 
ries earlier, Mason is doomed to sail the 
seas until he can find a woman willing to 
die for him. Omar Khayyam’s moving fin- 
ger, worked to the bone by Scripter Lewin, 
brings the two together during the brief 
interval (once every seven years) in which 
Mason’s curse permits him to make port. 

Though she is already hotly pursued by 


Ava GARDNER 
Omar to the rescue. 


the greatest matador in all Spain and en- 
gaged to the world’s fastest auto-racer, 
Ava feels drawn to the mysterious stran- 
ger. At length, while an ominous sound- 
track narrator keeps describing what is 
all too visible on the screen, and the cam- 
era catches some revealing glimpses of Ava 
swimming out to his anchored ship, the 
picture’s catchall plots bring selfish Ava to 
the point where she will gladly give her 
life for love of him. But Mason loves her 
too much to let her do it. Another flick of 
Omar’s finger solves this high-flown prob- 
lem. Only then, having writ for 123 long 
minutes, does the moving finger move 
mercifully on. 


Go for Broke! (M-G-M) adds another 
laurel to one of the most decorated U.S. 
combat units of World War II,* the Nisei 
of the 442nd Regimental Combat Team. 
Treated at first with taunts and suspi- 
cion, rankled by the knowledge that their 


%# Seven distinguished unit citations, 4,902 indi- 
vidual decorations, including one Medal of Honor, 
47 Distinguished Service Crosses, an estimated 
3.600 Purple Hearts. 














Our engineer checked 
this water cooler 


and said, ‘‘BUY IT!” 





“FRIGIDAIRE 


—and here’s why!” 


“A water cooler built as strongly and 
solidly as this Frigidaire is bound to last 
along,long time. And when it comes to 
cooling, Frigidaire has the inside track. 
Their Meter-Miser’s the simplest refrig- 
eration unit built, specially warranted 
for 5 years. A merestrickle of current 
gives you lots of cool water —with 
never a thought about upkeep.” 
Sturdy, good-looking Frigidaire Water 
Coolers come both in bottle and pres- 
sure types. Also central systems. Sizes 
for any need. Call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


SY 


Frigidaire reserves the right to 
change specifications, or discon- 
tinue models, without notice, 





Travelers read 





and TIME readers travel 


more travel advertising in 


than in any other 
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-. o. the many miracles of our Electronic Age 
is the electronic organ—an instrument which 
offers the vast range and majestic tones of the cathe- 
dral organ, in a console compact and inexpensive 


enough to meet the requirements of the small church. 


Mallory creative engineering has contributed greatly 
to the solution of a number of problems which have 
faced designers of electronic organs. A specially 
designed Mallory resistance device makes it possible 
to produce electrically the swelling volume character- 
istic of the pipe organ. The remarkable durability 
of this resistor enables each note to be sounded mil- 


lions of times. 


Another Mallory resistor has multiplied the life of 


} 
| 
i 


. -- How Mallory Creative Engineering Helps 


Bringing the Majestic Tones 


of the Cathedral Organ | a 
to the Smallest Church, 


Wan pid ig 
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foot controls by twenty times. In addition, the sta- 
bility of Mallory volume controls and capacitors is in 
part responsible for the precise and dependable pitch 
of the electronic organ. 

There is scarcely a phase of electronics, or its kindred 
fields, to which Mallory creative engineering has not 
made notable contributions. For example, Mallory 
capacitors, resistors and tuning devices are playing 
an important part in the dependable performance of 
television receivers. Modern inconspicuous hearing 
aids are powered by tiny Mallory batteries. Mallory 
interval timer switches are standard equipment on 
most automatic washing machines. Mass production 
of automobile bodies was made practical by Mallory 
developments in resistance welding. 


Manufacturers of any product 
involving electronic, electro- 
chemical or metallurgical prob- 
lems are invited to make use of 
Mallory creative engineering in 
improving their designs or lower- 
ing costs. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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DUST CAN BE BEAUTIFUL! Airborne dust— 
often a nuisance to industry—is also the cause 
of one of the most spectacular beauties of 
nature! Fine dust particles in the atmosphere 
reflectsome colors of thesunlight morestrongly 
than others—give us our colorful sunsets. 





STOPS DUST WITH Olt! Air-Maze oil bath 
filters literally “scrub” intake air in a pool 
of oil. Used on large diesel engines and air 
compressors, they keep damaging dust and 
dirt from moving parts. 





KEEPS SHIFTLESS TANKS ON THE GO. Automatic 
transmissions in the newest Army tanks use 
Air-Maze oil filters to remove trouble-causing 
abrasive dirt from the oil. Air-Maze liquid 
filters provide many times more net effective 
filter area than other permanent types, 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning or ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIRSAAZS 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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families were herded into resettlement 


| camps, the Nisei proved themselves both 


loyal Americans and superb fighting men. 

Go for Broke! (from the regimental 
motto, a piece of Hawaiian dice-shooting 
slang for “Shoot the works!”) follows the 
outfit from a U.S. training camp into the 
heat of the Italian and French campaigns. 
It tells the story largely in terms of a 
Texas-proud lieutenant (Van Johnson) 
whose Nisei men gradually overcome his 
prejudice against them. At the climax, the 
442nd’s rescue of a trapped battalion of 
the 36th (Texas) Infantry Division in 
France’s Vosges Mountains, even John- 
son’s diehard, Jap-hating buddy (Don 
Haggerty) takes the Nisei to his bosom. 

Produced as a personal project by 
M-G-M Production Chief Dore Schary 
and scripted by Robert Pirosh, the team 
which made Battleground together, the 
movie wisely avoids self-conscious preach- 
ments, lets its message of tolerance and 
fair play come through in the action, if 
sometimes a bit crudely. To his credit, 
Scripter Pirosh, who doubled as director, 
has given his Nisei characters (including 
veterans of the 442nd) a background of 
strikingly realistic battle scenes and en- 
dowed them with a wry, grim humor that 
suits them both as G.L.s and as a minority 
long since inured to getting the short 
end of the stick. 

Go for Broke! would be even better if 
its makers had not tried to improve on 
the truth with hokum that Hollywood 
palms off in the name of showmanship. 
Sample: fanciful advice to tourists on the 
sound track, misquoted from the Army’s 
wartime guidebooks, to contrast with shots 
of battle hardship and drudgery. 


Current & CHOICE 

Oliver Twist. Director David (Great 
Expectations) Lean’s brilliant adaptation 
of the Charles Dickens novel; with Alec 
Guinness, John Howard Davies, Robert 
Newton (Tre, May 14). 

On the Riviera. Danny Kaye plays a 
double role in a cinemusical whose laughs, 
songs and dances sparkle as brightly as its 
Technicolor (Tre, May 7). 

Father's Little Dividend. In a lively 
sequel to the original Spencer Tracy- 
Joan Bennett-Elizabeth Taylor comedy, the 
Father of the Bride suffers through the 
ordeal of becoming a grandfather (True, 
April 23). 

Kon-Tiki. An engrossing documentary 
record of how six men floated 4,300 miles 
from Peru to Polynesia on a raft (Tite, 
April 16). 

God Needs Men. A stirring French 
movie with Pierre Fresnay as a devout 
fisherman whose fellow islanders prod him 
into the sacrilege of serving as their priest 
(Time, April 16). 

The Lemon Drop Kid. Bob Hope uses 
a Damon Runyon story as an incidental 
prop in a wild, gagged-up farce of race- 
track touts and Broadway con games 
(Time, April 2). 

Born Yesterday. Judy Holliday’s Acad- 
emy Award-winning performance as the 
dumb blonde of the Broadway hit (Tre, 
Dec. 25). 
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“Stanley rather likes our new 
maid — she never forgets the 
Angostura* in a Manhattan.” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*P.S, Whether it’s Manhattans or Old 
Fashioneds, Angostura brings out the 


smoothness and delicate tang so neces- 
sary for perfect drinks. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME’s Atlantic Edition is 


—Printed in Paris from “film 
flown from the U. S.... 





—Read by 300,000 readers in 
Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa while the same issue is 
being read in the U. S.... 







—On sale at newsstands in all 
principal cities or through the 
concierge at your hotel. 
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Candidates for No. 1,000,000 


Someone, sometime this year, will be selected for a 
very dubious honor. 

He or she will be the one millionth person killed by an 
automobile accident since the turn of this troublesome 
century. 

Who will it be? A leading scientist? An innocent 
child? The best machinist in a defense plant? The 
mother of three? The only doctor in town? Or you or 
one of yours? 

Let’s face it realistically . . . and thoughtfully. Com- 
pare automobile accidents with the thing we hate and 
fear most . . . war! In fifty short years, careless driving 
has killed as many good Americans as all wars since 


the first shot of the battle of Concord and Lexington. 

Look at it through your pocketbook. You and your 
fellow Americans are paying over three billions of dollars 
a year for automobile accidents. Can we afford it? 

Look at it under your country’s flag. During this 
national emergency our urgent production efforts are 
being weakened by the loss of many, many millions of 
man days through deaths and injuries from automobile 
accidents. Can we stop it? 

Look at it through your sober senses and you'll appre- 
ciate that here is something we must and can correct by 
using more care ... much more care... every time we 
drive a car. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


110 MILK STREET + BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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Last of the Leftists? 


Barsary SHore (312 pp.)}—Norman 
Mailer—Rinehart ($3). 


Norman Mailer has a bad case of moral 
claustrophobia. Viewed through his polar- 
izing spectacles, all the dice are loaded, all 
the cards are marked, all the wheels are 
rigged. All the world’s a cage, and all its 
men & women merely slayers. His first 
novel, The Naked and the Dead, had 
enough of the juice of life to disguise this 
sophomoric fatalism. The only juice in 
Barbary Shore is embalming fluid. 

Author Mailer’s new novel is hauled 
from the literary graveyard of the ’30s, 
when “social consciousness” was in vogue. 
Like other books of the school, it tries to 


Associated Press 
NovEList MAILER 
All the world's a cage. 


pin the blame for human evil on the favor- 
ite villain of every park-bench anarchist, 
“the system.” 

The Glue of Lust. This time Mailer’s 
jungle is asphalt instead of tropical. 
Penned in the stuffy cubicles of a Brook- 
lyn rooming house are some of the wrecks 
and the wreckers of contemporary society. 
Mock hero of the piece is Michael Lovett, 
an ex-G.I. with a remade plastic face and 
a blacked-out memory, the author’s sym- 
bol for the crippled common man. A writ- 
er, “Mikey” Lovett tries to grasp the 
haunted, hunted relationships around him. 
Soon he finds that he and the other occu- 
pants are stuck together with the glue of 
lust and politics. 

He makes a play for the landlady, a 
blowzy, bosomy redhead named Guine- 
vere, who rambles on about past loves and 
lovers like a debased edition of Joyce's 
Molly Bloom. She teases, then repulses 
Mikey, ostensibly because of her husband 
McLeod, a gaunt, backslid Stalinist. Ac- 
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tually, she is having an affair with another 
tenant, Hollingsworth, a sadistic Govern- 
ment agent. A late entry in the sexual 
sweepstakes is Lannie, a Lesbian ex- 
Trotskyite with a touch of insanity who 
makes “strange” love to all but McLeod. 

The Stilts of Fallacy. Halfway through 
the book it becomes clear that Lannie and 
Hollingsworth are working together to 
force McLeod to surrender a precious 
“little object” stolen from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. From then on, in a nonstop talk- 
alogue, Author Mailer shunts his narrative 
cargo off the fictional track and into an 
editorial tract. Using the stereotypes of 
the tortured confessional, the state spy, 
the bureaucratic machine, universal fear 
and insecurity, he achieves at best a small- 
beer Nineteen Eighty-Four. At worst, he 
talks like a highbrow caught with his I.Q. 
down. 

In idea content, Barbary Shore is 
perched on the stilts of four fallacies: 1) 
that there is nothing to choose between 
the Russian “system” and the U.S. “sys- 
tem,” 2) that the Russian Revolution was 
“betrayed,” i.e., Lenin was O.K., but 
Stalin spoiled everything, 3) that the 
complex problem of evil is a simple mat- 
ter of economic inequity, 7.e., “empty bel- 
lies,” and 4) that “men enter into social 
and economic relations independent of 
their wills.” 

Since there is no exit from the coming 
clash of the two “colossi,’”’ mankind is 
doomed to a long night of barbarism— 
i.e., a Barbary shore. 

Riffling the dead leaves of a bankrupt 
dream, neo-Marxist Mailer sees one faint 
hope, “socialist culture.” This idea, which 
ex-Stalinist McLeod passes on to Lovett 
as a heritage—just before Government 
Agent Hollingsworth does him in—seems 
to be the precious “little object” the poor 
fellow has been nursing all along. 

Mailer nails his flag to the mast as a 
sort of last-of-the-intellectual-leftists. But 
his novel, paceless, tasteless and graceless, 
is beached on a point of no fictional, or 
intellectual, return. 


The Weak & the Strong 


Man ano Boy (212 pp.) — Wright 
Morris—Knopf ($3). 


“Mr. Ormsby turned slowly on the bed, 
careful to keep the coil springs quiet, and 
as he lowered his feet he reached for his 
socks on the floor. They were gone. Well, 
he should have known that. They were 
gone Sunday mornings and all National 
holidays. This was not a National holiday, 
but it was a great day for Mother, and 
time for him, anyhow, to change his socks.” 

It was a great day for Mother, all right, 
but it was time, high time, for Mr. Ormsby 
to change more than his socks. Not that 
he ever would change; his marriage fitted 
him like a diaper. It suited Mother too; 
she didn’t mind tending him like an infant, 
so long as she could jab him with the pin 
whenever she pleased. Of course, it had 
been pretty hard on their only son, grow- 





ing up between a father he despised and a 
mother he feared—so hard that he had run 
away and enlisted in the Marines. Now he 
was dead, a hero, and today was the day 
when Mother would christen the destroyer 
escort with his sorrowful name. 

Man and Boy is the brief chronicle of 
that christening day. The plot is perfunc- 
tory: Mr. & Mrs. Ormsby get up, dress, 
catch a train for New York, and are es- 
corted to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where 
Mr. Ormsby takes a back seat while 
Mother makes an embarrassing little 
speech. What matters is that the streams 
of Mr. & Mrs. Ormsby’s consciousness flow 
through the day as through a net, in which 
Novelist Wright Morris gently seines out 
their memories and their feelings: here & 
there a kicking silver act of courage, but 
mostly just the debris of an average bad 
marriage. 

In fact, Novelist Morris fishes so quiet- 





Robert Frank 
Novetist Morris 


Mother could teach Machiavelli. 


ly, and in such common waters, that the 
uncommon quality of his haul may easily 
be overlooked. He has an insight which 
tells him that simple minds are only as 
simple as they are thought to be. Father 
is not just a stupid, henpecked husband, 
but a stifled human nature battling for- 
lornly in middle age with the first problem 
of childhood: to establish an identity. 
Mother is not merely a domineering wom- 
an, but a terrifying archetype of the man- 
hater, a domestic tyrant whose methods 
could teach something to Machiavelli, 
perhaps even to Freud. 

Nebraska-born Wright Morris, 41, now 
lives in Pennsylvania, divides his time be- 
tween writing and photography (he has 
written five previous books, illustrated 
two of them). Man and Boy has some im- 
portant faults: it is sometimes slickly sen- 
timental, and the coarse humor does not 
always make the reader smile, as it is in- 
tended to. It nonetheless belongs among 
the best novels this spring. 
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TOAST FOR A BLAST-FURNACE: This machine mixes pow- 
| dered iron ore with coal, then passes it through a flaming 
oven. The result is a supply of porous lumps of fused ore 
that greatly improve production when fed to a blast 
furnace. Ore supply is stretched because ores with lower 
percentages of iron can be used. 





STEEL FOR TIN CANS AT 28 M.P.H.: That’s how fast a 
strip of steel receives its coating of tin in this electrolytic 
plating machine, 
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THIS SLOW-BURN 
HELPS MAKE 
STEEL FASTER 


These pictures show three things 
being done to speed up the 
production of steel in America, 
More than 200 steel companies 
and more than 600,000 people are 
at work helping our country to 
out-produce the rest of the world. 
Here are some interesting things 
they are doing: 





THE SMOKE GOES DOWN AND AROUND: Picture 
shows construction of a new blast furnace, with 
“washer” for stack gases. Besides reducing air 
pollution, such a washer captures tiny particles 
of flue dust to be caked for re-use as “iron ore”. 


New ideas and new machines soon will have upped 
American steel capacity 24 million tons (1948 
to end of 1952) to a total of 117,500,000 tons. 
America has more steel mills, more machines than 
all the rest of the world, but her greatest asset 
is her productive capacity. If you want to know 
more about the tradition of “licking the impos- 
sible” in American steel production, 

write for the reprint from STEEL- 
WAYS magazine, “Joe (the Magnifi- 
cent) Magarac.”’ American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 








We know , What 


—— 





your 1951 
Christmas 


Their wives may not think so but busi- 
nessmen do shop early for Christmas—for 
business purposes, that is. 


To obtain the best selection and make 
sure of delivery, they will spend millions 
of dollars during the next sixty days on 
Christmas gifts for prospects, customers, 
suppliers, and employees. 

Why do businessmen give gifts? To ex- 
press appreciation, of course. But also to 
score higher sales. Businessmen know that 
gifts are one of the most effective methods 
of building sales volume; that gifts, as a 
sales-creating medium, have an efficiency 
unmatched by any other because they go 
only to those persons and groups selected. 


Many of the more unusual gifts now 
being bought are from Kemper-Thomas’ 
1951 Cloister-Craft Leather collection, 
designed by Wege, acknowledged as the 
world’s greatest leather craftsman. Leather 
gifts are prized above all others for their 
personal and lasting qualities, and Cloister- 
Craft (unobtainable in stores) is the aris- 
tocrat of the field. 


It’s convenient to buy, too! Any one of 
Kemper-Thomas’ five hundred advertising 
counselors can show you—in thirty min- 
utes in your office—more gifts (including 
Cloister-Craft) than you could examine in 
days of shopping in stores. 


An army of enterprises from the small- 
est to the largest uses this effective adver- 
tising medium. Sherwin-Williams, for ex- 
ample, world’s largest paint manufacturer, 
says: “Our dealer organization has used 
Kemper-Thomas _business-building _ gifts 
for many years, to the extent of approxi- 
mately two million gifts a year.” For the 
interesting story of how business gifts can 
help build your business, write on your 
letterhead for a free copy of “Making 
Friends for Your Business.” 


KEMPER -THOMAS 


Advertioing that fives cincinnati 12, OHIO 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Due to expansion of our operations, 
we have a few openings for friendly, 
executive-type men to be trained as 
goodwill Advertising Counselors. 
Write for details to Training Division, 
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| Love in a Court Climate 


THe Princess or Creves (210 pp.J— 
Madame de Lafayette—New Direc- 
tions ($1.50). 


Take one distant century—say the 16th 
—and take it seriously. Add one princely 
husband, admiring and dull; one bride, 
beautiful and devout; one young lover. 
handsome and ardent. Stir the ingredients 
in a batter of love-at-first-sight and court- 
ly ceremony; cook over a slow fire of vir- 
tue, grief and remorse; then sprinkle with 
fragments of broken hearts. This basic 
recipe for romance or rubbish is served up 
cold in Madame de Lafayette’s Princess 
of Cleves. 

Like many classics, this work, first pub- 
lished in 1678, has been read for genera- 
tions only by schoolchildren and scholars. 
Nancy (Love in a Cold Climate) Mit- 
ford’s new translation is an attempt to 
prove that it deserves a larger audience. 
Translator Mitford has tackled an almost 
desperately lost cause, for the chief inter- 
est of the book is still a curiosity interest: 
The Princess of Cleves happens to be the 
first novel that is recognizably “modern.” 

Beautiful Princess. Fundamentally, it 
is the story of the girl who marries the 
wrong man. “Absolutely dazzling... with 
her white skin, golden hair, classical fea- 
tures,” Mlle. de Chartres appears at the 
court of Henry II of France. Everybody 
thinks her very beautiful, and the Prince 
of Cleves, a dim young man “prudent be- 
yond his years,” becomes her suitor. At 
her mother’s urging, she marries him.Then 
she meets the Duc de Nemours, “the most 
fascinating man at court,” and realizes for 
the first time what true love is. The Prin- 
cess has been too well brought up to break 
her marriage vows, but her princely hus- 
band, caddishly suspecting the worst, dies 
“with an admirable firmness of spirit” of 
a broken heart. After a decent interval, 
the Princess meets her lover and explains 
that, even now, she dare not marry him 
for fear that she might see his love for 
her grow cold. Despite anything he can 
say, she gives up the court and enters a 
convent. 

The novel concludes: “Indeed her life, 
which was not a long one, provided an 
example of inimitable goodness.” Also, a 
modern might add, of illimitable dullness. 

Cynical Aphorist. As Nancy Mitford 
remarks in her lively introduction, the 
same cannot be said of Madame de Lafa- 
yette, who, after marrying a provincial 
boor and bearing him several children, 
spent the remainder of her life on the 
edges of Louis XIV’s court engaged in an 
endless quest for preferment and place. 

The outstanding member of her circle 
was that famous and cynical aphorist, La 
Rochefoucauld, who is supposed to have 
been her lover, although he was by then 
old, blind and gouty. He is also supposed 
to have collaborated on The Princess of 
Cleves, but the book has nary a line of the 
brilliance and insight of the man who once 
wrote, “There are people who would never 
have fallen in love had they never heard 
love discussed.” 














FASTEST WAY TODAY! 





%& FREE FULL SLEEPER BERTHS 
for every passenger! 


%& SAME AIRCRAFT ALL THE WAY! 


% ONLY ONE NIGHT IN THE AIR 
and you're there! 


Luxurious 300 m.p.h. pressurized, 
air-conditioned DC-6 four-engined 
giants exclusively. 


NO WONDER THE SOUTHERN 
CROSS ROUTE CARRIES FAR MORE 
PASSENGERS THAN ANY OTHER 
AIRLINE . . . SAN FRANCISCO TO 
AUSTRALIA. 


Regular Service to Australia 
en , Thursday) and New 

land (Friday). Stopovers if 
you wish at Hawaii or Fiji at no 
extra fare. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 8&.C.P.A. 
Booking Office, 347 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco, Phone 
YUkon 2-3670, or call your 
travel agent. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 
















YOu CAN SEAL 
\T BEST WITH 
GUMMED TAPE / 
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Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE 
CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA 
anything GROWS with . . . 
“Safe, Sure and Easy to Use” 
Buy it from your favorite dealer 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER 
Atkins s Dur brow 165 John St., N.Y.C. 38 


Where 
did this car 
come trom? 


Most of us think that new cars come 


from big auto-making cities. 

But the fact is, new automobiles are 
assembled in these cities—but their hun- 
dreds of parts come from every state in 
the union! 

Bringing in these parts involves plenty 
of expert timing. A few missing pieces 
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can slow up production seriously. A few 
missing doorhandles can stop an assembly 
line! 

But the auto makers never let that line 
stop. They keep their cars rolling by using 
the speed of planes. They bring in needed 
parts by Air Express! 

Today, with increased production for 
defense, Air Express speed helps keep the 
tanks and planes rolling, too. Whatever 
your business, here are the unique ad- 
vantages you can enjoy with regular use 
of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT'S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


Nggs eed 


ARIZONA SI 


A:2943 


GRAND CANYON STATE 


y OUST 
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IT'S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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Brother Eskimos 


Inuk (322 pp.|—Roger Buliard—For- 
rar, Straus & Young ($3.50). 


As a Roman Catholic schoolboy in Bur- 
gundy, Roger Buliard dreamed of an ad- 
venturous life in the service of Christ. The 
dream became a dedication. Roger Buliard 
entered the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
studied seven years for the priesthood, 
and at last got a mission station at Cop- 
permine, an Eskimo settlement within the 
Arctic Circle in the Canadian northwest. 
For 15 years he roamed the <Arctic, form- 
ing small congregations, studying Eskimo 
life and manners, gradually falling in love 
with the place. Jnuk (Eskimo for “I am 
the man”) is the record of his Arctic life, a 


ORIGINAL 


MARTI NI’S V.V. ©, Brann 


coolest thing grinds per year 
on legs... cost only 12‘ per grind 


MAYFAIR || . a _* 
TROPICALS » IDS ~ ~ ms FATHER BULIARD 


Don't underestimate a shaman. 





Cool-crisp hand- 
somely tailored 


slacks, Action- . ‘ . | superb account that blends the impersonal 
e cl . | - . . 

free comfort acuteness of an anthropologist with the 

and fit plus : 

famous loving warmth of a truly religious man. 

pop rer fe ‘ Pretend to Be a Seal, The first thing 

aaen ht tan, : Father Buliard did in Coppermine was to 

design. At leading . Romie: 

stores, or write for ‘ learn Eskimo—an accomplishment, he re- 

name of nearest , fe | marks happily, that gave him a great ad- 


dealer vantage over his Anglican rivals. He also 


learned how to put together a reasonable 
facsimile of a snowhouse, how to catch a 
seal (wriggle up to it, crawfish-style, pre- 





ala makers, Felt and Tarrant, 
use Dumore Tool-Post Grinders on 450 
different set-ups to cut costs. These deliver 


8,000,000 grinds per year on precision parts tending to be a seal yourself), and how to 
ot Y2¢ per grind. Cost of the simple work alleviate snow blindness by a few searing 
fixtures overages $25 each, permits the drops of kerosene in the eyes. He accus- 
use of untrained labor. tomed himself to the Eskimo menu, even 
Do more with Dumore! Investigate how to such delicacies as owl meat, scorpion- 
ew a7@ SLACKS you, too, can cut costs with economical fish liver, frozen raw fish, warm blood 
Dumore tools. Write for catalog. seal guts braided with blubber. Like any 
Corman & W ESSE true man of the Arctic, he became devot- 
Bolto, 18, Md.- 200 Rais The DUMORE Company ed to his Huskies, in whom he found a 


“sympathy and tenderness that many hu- 
mans might envy.” And he learned not 

Precision Builders of to underestimate his native competitors, 
Machine Tools and Motors the shamans or medicine men. It was not 
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Smooth sailing in a sea of paperwork 


HERE’S no better way to sink the Paperwork 

Pirate and the unnecessary costs the Paper- 
work Pirate represents than to mechanize your 
paperwork handling. 

Mechanization provides the modern way to handle 
paperwork in every department of your business— 
from billing and payroll to purchasing and account- 
ing. Blank paper in a Multigraph Duplicator be- 
comes as few or as many copies as you like of any 
business form, with complete information recorded 
on it. You can reproduce typewritten or printed 
material, drawings or photographs, in a matter of 
minutes, and each copy is a sharp, clear, permanent 
original in black or colors. 


The Multigraph way means efficient, low-cost 
production of business records. No need for you to 
keep expensive inventories of business forms. No 
waste from obsolete ones. You save valuable man- 
hours for more profitable work and get high-speed 
paperwork production free of errors and delay. 


No wonder thousands of companies, large and 
small, are finding it pays to mechanize their paper- 
work procedures the Multigraph way! Phone your 
Multigraph man to see how you can sail through 
paperwork. Or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— Production 


Machines for Business Records. 
© 1961 A-M Corp. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS ~— EVERY BUSINESS 
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LOW 
SUMMER 
FARES! 





ROUND-TRIP 
EXCURSION 


Monday- Wednesday Sailings Only 
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TWO ROMANTIC NIGHTS AT 
SEA, INCLUDING STATEROOM 
ACCOMMODATIONS! 
ONE WHOLE DAY TO 
EXPLORE HAVANA! 


FOUR WONDERFUL MEALS 
ABOARD SHIP... 
NO EXTRA COST! 


30-DAY LIMIT 
EXCURSION $44 


THREE ROUND TRIPS 
FROM MIAMI 


Plus 
Taxes 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


MIAMI-MIAMI BEACH & HAVANA 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


or write for Summer Cruise Folder... 


THE PENINSULAR & OCCIDENTAL S.S. CO. 


| missionary. One accomplishment: 


| fort, 











inconceivable, he felt, that they might 
perform “preternatural feats with the help 
of evil spirits.” 

This kind of Eskimo know-how con- 
tributed to Father Buliard’s success as a 
the es- 
tablishment of the northernmost Catholic 
mission in the world, for which Pope Pius 
XI himself sent a chalice. 

Was Life So Nice? Roger Buliard 
found no “noble savages.” 
revealed most of the standard human 
faults, plus a few special ones of their own, 
e.g., though Eskimos spoil their children, 
they sometimes commit infanticide. Bul- 
iard found them brave in the face of 
ger and stoic in the face of death, 
without the softer virtues of pity and 
compassion. They treat their women, Bul- 
iard concluded, as mere objects of com- 
and they occasionally kill rivals to 
get them. Yet they are capable of a cer- 
tain philosophical appreciation of the val- 


but 


ue and transitoriness of life. Buliard is 
struck by a death song that begins: 
Say, tell me now, was life so nice on 


earth? 


The Eskimos | 


dan- | 


Father Buliard wrote Jnuk in French, | 


translated it into English himself. He is 
now in the U.S., awaiting his next assign- 
ment. He hopes it will take him back to 
the Arctic. 


P.G. Flitters On 


NotHinc Serious (222 pp.) —P.G. 
Wodehouse—Doubleday ($2.50). 


“A crusty roll, whizzing like a meteor 
out of the unknown, shot past the Crum- 
pet . . . and shattered itself against the 
wall. Noting that his guest had risen some 
eighteen inches into the air, the Crumpet 
begged him not to give the thing another 
thought. ‘Just someone being civil,’ he 
explained.” 

In an era of the impolite grenade, the 
civil roll may come as a pleasant intru- 
sion, especially if it doesn’t hit anybody. 
And P.G. Wodehouse never hits anybody. 
In his new book of short stories, as in 
dozens of his previous volumes of fiction, 
there is nobody to hit. Rather, there is a 
pawky plenty of the same nobodies that 
have populated all his stories, the same 
fluffy crumbs off the British upper crust. 
In Nothing Serious, Wodehouse gathers 
his crumbs as gracefully as ever into amus- 


| ing little heaps of no significance what- 


ever—except as reminders that there used 
to be a cake. 

Here's Your Muffler. The impeccable 
Jeeves and the peccant Bertie Wooster, 
P.G.’s most famous characters, do not fig- 
ure in these stories. Instead, there is the 
terrible Lord Bodsham, “The Curse of the 
Eastern Counties,” and his dimwit daugh- 
ter, Mavis Peasmarch. There is Freddie 
Widgeon, 
[who] realized that you can’t go strew- 
ing babies all over the place”; and Horace 
Bewstridge, an indomitable golfer who 
“clasped [Vera Witherby] to his bosom, 
using the interlocking grip.” 

Fate whacks at Wodehouse characters 





P. 0. Box 479, Jacksonville 1, Florida 








like a duffer with a No. 7 iron. There 
| is the problem of Agnes Flack, when a 


“a pretty clear-thinking chap | 















Send for your free copy of this book of 
things to see and do in San Antonio and 
the Southwest. Center your summer va- 
cation in San Antonio . .. where life is 
different. Here you will find a rich herit- 
age of history and romance unfolded in 
the Alamo, four ancient missions, the 
Spanish Governors’ Palace, and the 
quaint old homes of La Villita. You'll 
find breath-taking beauty along the 
banks of the Venctian-like San Antonio 
River. You'll marvel 9® 
at the military might 
displayed at Ran- 
dolph, “West Point of 
the Air”, and the many 
other posts and air 
bases. Interesting side 





trips to ranches, dude 
and real — to Big 
Bend — to Old Mex- 
ico. When you have 
explored this book, 
you'll want to start 
packing. Come soon. 








On the Pan American Highway 
to Old Mexico. 
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knowledge will save you money 
and give you better protection 


This man is your local U.S.F.&G. agent. He has spent years in study and 


practice to thoroughly understand all forms of insurance protection. 


Proper insurance protection is vital to you and your business. It re- 


quires capable, professional counsel. 


For instance, there are over 22 different policies for burglary protection 
alone. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
need? This man . . . your local U.S.F.&G. agent . . . knows! His advice 


is free. Consult him today. 





To get the name of your nearest U.S. F.&C. agent or for claim service in 
an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Pekingese picks up her ball on the 18th 
green and carries it into the clubhouse— 
should she blast out with a niblick? And 
there is the predicament of Bingo Little, 
when his child’s nurse, a motherly wom- 
an, trails him to an assignation to give 
him his woolly muffler. 

Speak Civilly to Blondes. In the mazes 
of such quandaries, Wodehouse charac- 
ters frequently wander down mysterious 
passages of prose: “Like so many young 
doctors with agreeable manners and frank 
blue eyes, Ambrose Gussett continued to 
be an iodoform-scented butterfly flitting 
from flower to flower but never resting on 
any individual bloom long enough to run 
the risk of having to sign on the dotted 
line.” But in the end they generally find 
their way out, bearing on their lips a word 
of Wodehouse wisdom. 

“Many a man may look respectable,” 
says Stanley Featherstonehaugh Ukridge, 
himself the most respectable of cadgers, 
“and yet be able to hide at will behind a 
spiral staircase.” Lord Emsworth opines: 
“Speak civilly to blondes, and they will 
speak civilly to you.” And one of the deep- 
est truths in all Wodehouse is expressed 
by the Oldest Member—a figure who 
sounds suspiciously like the author him- 
self, now 69. “The true golfing spirit,” 
says the Oldest Member. “That is what 
matters in this life.” 


Recent & READABLE 

Little Men, Big World, by W. R. Bur- 
nett. Fast-moving gang novel by the au- 
thor of Little Caesar and High Sierra 
(Tre, May 21). 

Buoyant Billions, Farfetched Fables & 
Shakes Versus Shav, by George Bernard 
Shaw. The last plays of G.B.S. A bit short 
on wit and wind, but still full of typically 
Shavian flashes (Tute, May 14). 

Dominations and Powers, by George 
Santayana. Gracefully written skepticism 
by one of the moral gadflies of the 20th 
Century; the last volume Philosopher 
Santayana expects to publish in his life- 
time (Tmre, May 7). 

Nones, by W. H. Auden. Eighty-one 
pages of assertions, most of them witty, 
by a major modern poet turned devout 
(Tre, April 30). 

Hangsaman, by Shirley Jackson. An 
eerie story of a young girl’s descent into 
schizophrenia (Tre, April 23). 

The Miraculous Barber, by Marcel 
Aymé. A dry and mocking satire of French 
life on the eve of World War II by one of 
the best contemporary French novelists 
(Time, April 23). 

The Morning Watch, by James Agee. 
Good Friday’s overwhelming effect on a 
twelve-year-old (Time, April 23). 

A King's Story. The memoirs of the 
Duke of Windsor (Trae, April 16). 

The Caine Mutiny, by Herman Wouk. 
The saga of a minesweeper with a misfit 
skipper and level-headed juniors: high- 
grade realism in a story of World War II 
(Tre, April 9). 

Conjugal Love, by Alberto Moravia. A 
novel of the ecstasies and cruelties of mar- 
ried love; Moravia’s best yet (Tre, 
March 26). 
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Major expansion project now under way at The Dow Chemical Company, 


Freeport, Texos—aonother industrial customer of United Gos 


..- leading the Nation in INDUSTRIAL Construction 


Since the end of World War II, contracts 
have been awarded for more than 880 
million dollars in new industrial build- 
ing in the area served by our company. 
Even more startling—industrialists are 
now planning 1.1 billion dollars of addi- 
tional new plants in the Gulf South... 
nearly one-fourth of the new industry 


proposed for the entire nation, according 


rs 
wet Oe 


UNITED GAS = 


SERVING THE. 
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to Engineering News-Record reports. 
Our place in this great industrial expan- 
sion is to build and maintain the facili- 
ties necessary to provide adequate, 
dependable supplies of natural gas. If 
fuel is a problem in your operations, 
communicate with our Industrial Devel- 
opment Director, Post Office Box 1407, 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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“‘1 like your 
letterhead, Jim... 
what paper 
do you use?”’ 









“We've used Hammermill Bond for 


years —on our printer’s advice!“ 





It’s just common sense to consult 
your printer about paper. He 
knows paper—and can draw on 
practical experience to serve your 
particular printing needs. If he 
recommends Hammermill Bond— 
as thousands of printers do—you 
may be sure it’s right for you. 
Judge Hammermill Bond for 
yourself. Send for The Working 
Kit of Hammermill Bond, which 
helps you get the most use out of 
the business printing you buy. 


It’s FREE. 


You can obtain business printing on 
Hammermill papers wherever you see 
this shield on a print shop window. Let 
it be your ossurance of quality printing. 





r-——---—--------------+ 
! Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE—The Working Kit of HAMMERMILL Bonpb. 







* Name 





Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead. ) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK iT 1s 









HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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MISCELLANY 


Salt in the Wound. In Newark, N.J., 
when Pedestrian Louis Bergmann sued for 
$25,000 damages after being struck by an 
automobile, a jury decided that Bergmann 
was actually to blame, should pay $40 
for the damage to the vehicle. 





Great Expectations. On the western 
front in Korea, a sergeant placed his order 
with a rear-area post exchange: “One set 
poker chips, five decks cards, one money 
belt.” 


Sound Advice. In Chicago, after his 
wife explained why she was bringing suit 
for separate maintenance, Richard Mi- 
chalak received, among more than 500 
sure cures for snoring, suggestions that 
he 1) eat three small onions on retiring, 
2) have his tonsils out, 3) drink goat's 
milk with all meals, 4) get some blood 
transfusions, 5) wrap a rubber tourniquet 
around his neck. 


Rest Cure. In Brockton, Mass., after 
Oscar C. Anderson, 71, admitted leaving 
the scene of an accident because he was 
rushing his 18-year-old girl friend to 
school, the judge fined him $20, advised: 
“Go home and take it easy.” 


Pause that Refreshes. In Des Moines, 
after robbing a nearby bank of $11,629, 
Edward Wiese stopped at a bar, tossed 
down two $100 bills for two rounds of 
beer for the house, was later traced and 
nabbed on tips provided by his fair-weath- 
er friends. 


Time Clock. In Salem, Ore., after Gov- 


| ernor Douglas McKay signed a bill put- 


ting the state on daylight saving time, the 
phone company set about trying to trace 
the caller who buzzed the governor’s man- 
sion around 5 every morning and shrilled: 
“It’s time to go to work!” 


Command Performance. In El Paso, 
radio cops answering an emergency call 
were told the complainant would try to 
keep a Peeping Tom entertained until 
they got there. 


Cease Firing. In West Springfield, 
Mass., Hunter William Lafar decided he 
had bagged a small wildcat, tried to col- 
lect the county’s standard $25 bounty, 
learned that his trophy was Jumbo, a 
neighbor’s $100 outsize Siamese cat. 


Persistence Rewarded. In Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., when they got no results from 
dropping lighted matches in the gas tank, 
two small boys set fire to the upholstery 
of Stan Englebert’s car, soon turned the 
trick, 


Exodus. In Providence, the local Bible 
Institute announced that its FM station, 
which signs off nightly with the phrase, 
“This is WPTL, the station that operates 
by the grace of God,” would stop operat- 
ing at the end of June. 
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Since everybody likes food, everybody wins 
when food is at its tasty, nourishing best. 
And, for food to be at its best involves 
many things—planting, processing, packag- 
ing, sales. Also, it involves chemistry. 


Beginning with the growing of foods, 


Monsanto chemicals are used to insure 
higher quality and better yields of grains, 
fruits, vegetables. Herbicidal chemicals, too, 
contribute much—they check or destroy 
weeds, brush, undergrowth—clear more 


acreage, promote more bountiful crops. 


In the field of dairying, many products are 
improved by Monsanto. Processed cheese, 
for example, is made with phosphates which 
act as emulsifiers, making cheese smooth. 
Food wrappers, containing Monsanto 
plasticizers, offer protection against con- 
tamination, .. Jellies and jams are preserved 
with Monsanto sodium benzoate—bread is 


enriched with Monsanto mineral supple- 








ments... Sanitation in food plants is pro- 
moted by the use of Monsanto phosphates 
and detergents in cleaning compounds. 


Monsanto phosphate leavening agents assure 
uniformity in self-rising flours and prepared 
flour mixes. They also contribute added 
nourishment, 

Tempting taste and inviting fragrance are 
imparted to foods by Monsanto—for in- 
stance, the richer vanilla flavor of ice cream 
and icing. Saccharin, with no food value 
whatever, is a valuable dietary stand-by 
whenever the use of sugar is limited or ruled 
out entirely. 


These are just a few of the numerous ways 
in which chemistry helps everybody win— 
with foods that are acknowledged the best 
and most nourishing in the world... 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis i, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 








To manufacturers of 


foods and food products 


Of the many chemicals and plastics 
supplied by Monsanto to the food 
industry—from growing, through 
processing and sales—the follow- 


ing 


are typical of the ways chem- 


istry helps everybody win. 
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AY 
Fruits, vegetables, grains are im- 
proved both in quality and quantity 
through proper and timely application 
of insecticides and herbicides containing 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals, Promi- 
nentamong these are Niran* (Monsanto's 





parathion), Nifos*-T, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, DDT. 





Pancakes, doughnuts, muffins made 


ol pre 
acid le 
textur 





the 


red mixes containing Monsanto 
shosphates are wonderfully 
it, tender, appetizing. Also, 
ire more uniform throughout, sir 












the last batch of the mix retains the same 
good qualities as the first. 





— 








lee cream, cake, confections derive 
much of their appealing taste from 
Monsanto flavor principles, such as 
Ethava used by extract manufactur- 
ers. \ and coumarin are other 
Monsanto flavor principles—so is methyl 
salicvlate, with its wintergreen flavor... 


Fluflicr, lighter cakes result when cake 
flours contain Monsanto phosphates. 











| 
Get more information . . . If 
R.. you are interested in the produc- 
G tion of food, vou are invited to 
contact Monsanto for further 
2| information on the following: 
O Saccharin, food sweetener C) Etha- 
van OVanillin...0 s for 
foods . . . 0 Plastics for ving 
0) Santomerse* No. 1 for compounding 
detergents . . . O Niran, © Nifos-T for 
insecticidal formulations . 0D Santo- 
bane* (DDT for corn-borer control 
formulations .0 2,4-D, 0 2,4,5-T for 
weed-control formulations 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


WHOLE— America’s original 
canned ham. Full size, minus 
skin, bone, unwanted fat. 
Superb, unequalled flavor. 
Slice cold, or bake. 634 Ibs. 
QUARTER Same fine ham 
in handy family-size. 144 Ibs. 





BONE-IN .. . the ham thot made Hormel famous! Magnificent quality CHOPPED... Bite-size chunks in ao thrifty 12-ounce loaf. Slice it for 
in a bake-at-home form. Wide range of weights. cold cuts, sandwiches or frying. Or bake whole. 
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DEVILED... Asmooth, spicy spread for sandwiches, appetizers, salods. WITH BEANS... New! Big juicy chunks of baked Hormel Ham are 
Chopped fine, zestfully seasoned, by the makers of famous Hormel Ham. cooked with beans in a rich and savory sauce. Lunch or supper for 2 or 3. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN, 
& Hear MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS Saturday, CBS « Sunday, NBC GOOD FOOD 





